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To the Right Honourable 
Lord Viſcount SPENCER. 


My Lorp, 


Humbly beg leave to offer you theſe 
two Volumes; they are the beſt my 
talents, with ſuch bad health as I have, 
could produce: had providence grant- 
ed me a larger ſtock of either, they had 
been a much more proper preſent to 


your Lordſhip. 


A 2. 


DEDICATION. 


I beg your Lordſhip will forgive me, 
if, at the ſame time I dedicate this work 
to you, I join Lady SPENCER, in the 
liberty I take of inſcribing the ſtory of 
Le Fever in the ſixth volume to her 
name; for which I have no other mo- 
tive, which my heart has informed me 


of, but that the ſtory is a humane one. 


Jam, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moft devoted, 
And moſt humble Servant, 


LAUR, STERNE. 


T H E 
LIFE and OPINIONS 
9 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent. 


EEE: 1: 


'F it had not been for thoſe two mettleſome tits, 
] and that madcap of a poſtilion, who drove them 
from Stilton to Stamford, the thought had never 
entered my head. He flew like lightning -— there 
was a ſlope of three miles and a half we ſcarce 
touched the ground ——-the motion was moſt rapid 
moſt impetuous —*'twas commuaicated to my brain— 
my heart partook of it— ** By the great God of day,“ 
ſaid I, looking towards the ſun, and thruſting my arm 
out of the fore-window of the chaiſe, as I made my 
vow, << I will lock up my ſtudy door the moment I get 
home, and throw the key of it ninety feet below the 
ſurface of the earth, into the draw-well at the back of 
my houſe.” 


The London waggon confirmed me in my reſolu- 
tion: it hung tottering upon the hill, ſcarce pro- 
greſſive, drag*d—drag'd up by eight heavy beaſts 
* by main e !—quoth I, nodding—but your 
betters draw the ſame way—and ſomething of every 
bodies ! ——Q rare!” 
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Tell me, ye learned, ſhall we for ever be adding ſe 
much to the bu/t— ſo little to the ffock ? 


Shall we for ever make new books, as apothecaries 
make new mixtures, by pouring only out of one veſ- 
{c] into another? 


Are we for ever to be twiſting and untwiſting the 
ſame rope? for ever in the ſame tract for ever at the 
ſame pace ? 


Shall we be deſtined to the days of eternity, on ho- 
ly days, as well as working-days, to be ſhewing the 
relics of learning, as monks do the relics of their 
ſaints—without working one — one ſingle miracle 
with them ? | 


Who made Max, with powers which dart him 
from earth to heaven in a moment—that great, that 
molt excellent, and moſt noble creature of the world 
the miracle of nature, as Zoroaſter in his book gp} 
eres called him—the ShEKINAH of the divine pre- 
ſence, as Chryſoltom—the image of God, as Moſes—- 
the ray of divinity, as Plato—the marvel of marvels, 
as Ariitotle to go ſneaking on at this pitiful— 
pimping—pettifogging rate ? | 


I ſcorn to be as abufive as Horace upon the occa- 
ſion but if there is no catachreſis in the wiſh, and 
no fin in it, I wiſh from my ſoul, that every imitator 
in Great Britain, France, and Ireland, had the farcy 
for his pains ; and that there there was a good farci- 
cal houſe, large enough to hold—aye—and ſublimate 
them, /hag-rag and bob-tail, male and female, all to- 
gether : and this leads me to the affair of Whiſker; — 
dut, by what chain of ideas—I leave as a legacy in 

mort main to Prudes and Tartufs, to enjoy and make 
the moſt cf, | 


pen 


ſe 


. 
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Ton Whiſters. 


, 


I'm ſorry I made it 'twas as inconſiderate a 
promiſe as ever enter'd a man's head A chapter 
upon whiſkers ! alas! the world will not bear it 
'tis a delicate world—but I knew not of what mettle 
it was made—nor had I ever ſeen the underwritten 
fragment; otherwiſe, as ſurely as noſes are noſes, and 
whiſkers are whiſkers ſtill, (let the world ſay what it 
will to the contrary) ſo ſurely would I have ſteered 
clear of this dangerous chapter, 


The Fragment. 
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1 by You are half afleep, my good lady, ſaid 
the old gentleman, taking hold of the old lady's 
hand and giving it a gentle iqueeze, as he pronoun- 
ced the word Whiſkers —-ſhall we change the ſub- 
jet? By no means, replied the old lady—1 like your 
account of theſe matters : ſo throwing a thin gauze 
handkerchief over her head, and leaning it back up- 
on the chair with her face turned towards him, and 
advancing her two feet as ſhe reclined herſelf —1 de- 
fire, continued ſhe, you will go on, 


The old gentleman went on as follows. 
Whiskers! cried the queen of Navarre, dropping her 


knotting ball, as La Fofeuſe vttered the word 


Whiskers; madam, ſaid La Feſſeuſe, pinning the ball 
to the queen's apron, and making a courteſy as ſhe 
repeated it, | 


La Fefſeuſe's voice was naturally ſoft and low, yet 
*twas an articulate voice: and every letter of the 
word Mister fell diſtinctly upon the queen of Na- 
-parre's ear—Whi:kers ! cried the queen, laying a 


greater ſtreſs upon the word, and as if ſhe had (till. 


diſtruſted her ears— W hikers, replied La Feſſeuſe, re- 
peating the word a third time — There is not a cava- 


lier, madam, of his age in Navarre, continued the 


maid of honour, preſſing the page's intereſt upon the 
qQuEEN, 
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queen, that has ſo gallant a pair—Of what ? cried 
Margaret, ſmiling —Of whiskers, ſaid La Faſſæu ſe, 
with infinite modeſty. 


The word whirkers Rill ſtood its ground, and con- 
tinued to be made uſe of in moſt of the beſt companies 
throughout the little kingdom of Navarre, notwith- 
AS the indiſcreet uſe which La Feſſeuſe had 
made of it: the truth was, La Feſe uſe had pronoun- 
ced the word, not only before the queen, but upon 
ſundry other occaſions at court, with an accent which 
always implied ſomething of a myſtery.— And as the 
court of Margaret, as all the world knows, was at 
that time a mixture of gallantry and devotion —— and 
whiskers being as applicable to the one as the other, 
the word naturally ſtood its ground—-it gain'd full as 
much as it loſt ; that is, the clergy were for it—the 
laity were againſt it=—and for the women, they 
were divided, | 


| The Excellency of the figure and mien of the 
young Sieur de Croix was at that time beginning to- 
draw the attention of the maids of honour towards the 
terrace before the palace-gate, where the guard was 
mounted. The Lady de Bauſſere tell deeply in love 
with him, — La Battarelle did the ſame—it was the 
fiveſt weather for it that ever was remembered ia Na. 
varre—La Guyol, La Maronette,, La Sabatiere, fell in 
love with the Sieur de Croix alſu—La Rebours and La 
Feſſeuſe knew better —De Croix had failed in an at- 
tempt to recommend himſelf to La Rebeurs ; aud La 


Rebours and La Fofſeuſe were inſeparable, 


The queen of Navarre was ſitting with her ladies 
in the painted bow-window, facing the gate of the 
ſecond court, as De Croix paſſed through it—ie is 
handſome, ſaid the Lady Bauſſere.— He has a good 
mien, ſaid La Battarel!e.—He is finely ſhaped, ſaid 
La Guyol,—I never ſaw an officer of the horſe- guards 
in my life, ſaid La Maronette, with two ſuch legs 


Or who Rood ſo well upon them, ſaid La — 
— But 


„ 
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— But he has no whiskers, cried La Feſeuſe Not 
à pile, ſaid Lo Rebours, | 


The queen went directly to her oratory, muſing all 
the way, as ſhe walked through the gallery, vpon the 
ſubje& ; turning it this way and that way in her fan- 
cy Ave Maria t- what can La Feſeuſe mean ? 
ſaid ſhe, leaning down upon the cuſhion, 


La Guysl, La Battarelle, La Marenette, La Saba- 
tiere, retired inſtantly to their chambers — W hiskers ! 
ſaid all four of them to themſelves, as they bolted 
their doors on the inſide, | 


The Lady Carnavalette was counting her beads 
with both hands, unſuſpected, under her farthingal— 
from St. Anteny down to St. Urſula incluſive, not a 
ſaint paſſed through her fingers without whiskers ; 
St. Francis, St. Deminict, St. Bennet, St. Baſil, St. 
Bridget, had all whiskers, 


The Lady Bauſiere bad got into a wilderneſs of 
conceits, with moralizing too intricately upon La Feſ- 
ſeuſe's text—She mounted her paltry, her page fol- 
lowed her—the hoſt paſſed by—the Lady Bauſſiere 
rode on. 


One denier, cried the order of mercy—one ſingle 
denier, in behalf of a thouſand patient captives, whole 
eyes look towards heaven and you for their redemp- 
tion. 


The Lady Bauſfere rode on. 


Pity the unhappy, ſaid a devout, venerable, hoa- 
ry-headed man, meekly holding up a box, begirt 
with iron, in his withered hands—I beg for the un- 
ſortunate - good, my lady, tis for a priſon — for an 
hoſpital— tis for an old mana poor man undone by 
fhipwreck, by ſuretiſhip, by fire—T call God and all 


his angels to witneſs— tis to clothe the * 
ee 
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feed the hungry tis to comfort the fick and the bro - 
ken · hearted. | 
— The Lady Bauſfere rode on. 
A decayed kinſman bowed himſelf to the ground. 


— The Lady Bauſfere rode on. 


He ran begging bare-headed on one fide of her 
palfry, conjuring her by the former bonds of friend- 
ſhip, alliance, conſanguinity, &c. Covſin, aunt, 
filter, mother, —tor virtue's fake, for your own, for 
mine, for Chriſt's ſake, remember me—pity me. 


— The Lady Bauſſere rode on. 


Take hold of my whiskers, ſaid the Lady Bauſſiere 
be page took hold of her paltry. She diſmount- 
cd at the end of the terrace, | 


There are ſome trains of certain ide1s which leave 
prints of themſelves about our eyes and eye-brows ; 
and there is a confciouſneſs of it, ſomewhere about 


the heart, which ſerves but to make theſe etchings. 


the ſtronger — we ſee, ſpell, and put them together 
without a dictionary. 


Ha, ha! hee, hee! cried La Guys] and La Sabatizre, | 


looking cloſe at each others prints Ho, ho! cried La 
Battarelle and Maronette, doing the ſame - Whiſt! 
cried one—ſt, ft, faid a ſecond —huſh, quoth a third 
— Poo, poo, replied a fourth—gramercy ! cried the 


Lady Carnavallette ;—'twas the who bewhisker'd St. 
Bridget. 


Ia Feſeuſe drew her bodkin from the knot of her 
hair, and having traced the outline of a ſmall whisker, 
with the blunt end of it, upon one fide of her upper 


lip, put it into La Rebeurs's hand — La Rebeurs ſhook 
her head. 


The 


CE 34 I 


The Lady Bauſſere cough'd thrice into the inſide 

” if of her muff La Guys! ſmiled—Fy, ſaid the Lady 
Bauſiere. The queen of Navarre touched her eye 
with the tip of her forefinger—as much as to ſay, 1 
underſtand you all. | 


"Twas plain to the whole court the word was ruin- 
ed: La Foſſeuſe had given it a wound, and it was not 
the better tor paſſing through all theſe defiles It 


4 made a faint ſtand, however, for a few months, by 
6 the expiration of which, the Sieur de Croix, finding it 
high time to leave Navarre for want of whiskers— 


bu the word in courſe became indecent, and (after a few 


efforts) abſolutely unfit for uſe, 


The beſt word, in the beſt language of the beſt 

world, muſt have ſuffered under ſuch combinations, 

— The curate of d'Efle//a wrote a book againſt them, 

E ſetting forth the dangers of acceſſory ideas, and warn- 
E ing the Navareis againſt them. a 


Does not all the world know, ſaid the curate 
aEftella at the concluſion of his work, that noſes ran 
the ſame fate ſome centuries ago in moſt parts of 
Europe, which whiskers have now done in the king- 
dom of Navarre— The evil indeed ſpread no further 
then;— but have not beds and bolſters, and night- 
caps and chamber-pots ſtood upon the brink of de- 
ſtruction ever ſince? Are not trouſe, and placket- 
holes, and pump-handles...and ſpigots and faucets, 
in danger ſtill, from the ſame aſſociation ? —Chaſtity, 
by nature, the * of all affections— give it but 
its head tis like a ramping and a roaring lion. 


The drift of the curate 4Eftella's argument was 
not under ſtood.— They ran the ſcent the wrong way. 
— The world bridled his aſs at the tail. And when 
the extremes of peLicacy, and the beginnings of 
CONCUPISCENCE, hold their next provincial chapter 


together, they may decree that bawdy alſo. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 
W HEN my father received the letter which brought 


him the melancholy account of my brother 
Bobby's death, he was buſy calculating the expence of 
his riding poſt from Calais to Par is, and ſoon to Lyons. 


*Twas a molt inauſpicious journey; my father ha- 
ving had every foot of it to travel over again, and 
his calculation to begin afreſh, when he had almoſt 
got to the end of it, by Obadiab's opening the door 
to acquaint him the family was out of yeait—and to 
ask whether he might not take the great coach-horſe 
early in the morning, and ride in ſearch of ſome.— 
With all my heart, Cbadiab, ſaid my father, (purſuing 
his journey)—take the coach-horſe, and welcome. — 
But he wants a ſhoe, poor creature! ſaid Obadiah — 
Poor creature ! ſaid my uncle Toby, vibrating the 
note back again, like a ſtring in uniſon, Then ride 
the Scotch horſe, quoth my father haſtily, He can- 
not bear a ſaddle upon his back, quoath Obadieh, for 
the whole world The devil's in that horſe ;, then 
take PAT RTO r, cried my father, and ſhut the door. 
PaT&1orT is fold ſaid Ohadiab. Here's for you! 
cried my father, making pauſe, and looking in my 
uncle Toby's face, as if the thing had not been a mat- 
ter of fact, Your worlhip ordered me to (ell him 
laſt April, ſaid Obadiah. —-Then go on foot for 
your pains, cried my father, I had much rather 
walk than ride, ſaid Obadiab, ſthurting the door, 


What plagues ! cried my father, going on with his 
calculation, But the waters are out, ſaid Obadiah,— 
opening the door again. 


Till that moment, my father, who had a map of 
Sanſon's, and a book of the poſt - roads before him, had 
kept his hand upon the head of his compaſſes, with 
one foot of them fixed upon Nevers, the laſt ſtage he 
had paid for—- purpoſing to go ou from that ons 
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with his journey and calculation, as ſoon as Cbadiah 
quitted the room; but this ſecond attack of Gbadiah's 
in opening the door and laying the whole country 
under water, was too much —He let go his compaſles 
or rather with a mixed motion betwixt accident and 
anger, he threw them upon the table; and then there 
was nothing for him to do, but to return back to Ca- 
lair (like many others) as wiſe as he had ſet out. 


When the letter was brought into the parlour, 
which contained the news of my brother's death, my 
father had got forwards again upon his journey to 


within a ſtride of the compaſſes of the very ſame ſtage 


of Nevers,—By your leave, Monſ. Sanſon, cried my 
father, ſtriking the point of his compaſſes through 
Nevers into the table,—and nodding to my uncle 
Toby, to ſee what was in the letter, —twice of one 
night is too much for an Engli/h gentleman and his 
ſon, Monſ. Sanſon, to be turned back from ſo louſy a 
town as Never i. What think'ſt thou? Toby, added 
my father in a ſprightly tone. Unleſs it be a gar- 
riſon-town, ſaid my uncle Teby,—for then—1 thall be 
a fool, ſaid my father, ſmiling to himſelf, as long as I 
live. So giving a ſecond nod—and keeping his 
compaſſes ſtill upon Nevers with one hand, and hold- 
ng his book of the poſt-roads in the other—half cal- 
culating and half liſtening, he leaned forwards upon 
the table with both elbows, as my uncle Teby hum- 
med over the letter, 


— — — — — — H— — he's gone ! ſaid 
my uncle Toby, —— Where - Who? cried my father. 


— My nephew, ſaid my uncle Toby. What 
without leave without money without governor? 


cried my father in amazement, No: — he is dead, my 
dear brother, quoth my uncle Toby. Without being 
Il? cried my father again. I dare ſay not, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, in a low voice, and fetching a deep ſigh 
from the bottom of his heart; he has been il! enough, 
poor lad! I'll anſwer for him for he is dead. 

Vol, II. B When 
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When Agrippina was told of her ſon's death, Taci- 
tus informs us, that not being able to moderate the 
violence of her paſſions, ſhe abruptly broke off her 
work My father ſtuck his compaſſes into Nevers, 
but ſo much the faſter. What contrarieties ! his, in- 
deed, was matter of calculation— 4grippina's mult 
have been quite a different affair; who elſe could 
pretend to reaſon from hiſtory ? 


How my father went on, in my opinion, deſerves a 
chapter to itſelf, — 
CHAP, III. 


And a chapter it ſhall have, and 
a devil of one too—ſo look to yourſelves. 7 


'Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Seneca, or Xeno- 
phon, or Epidetus, or Theophraſtus, or Lucian——or 
tome one perhaps of later date—either Car dan, or 
Bud #us, or Petrarch, or Stella or poſſibly it may be 
ſome divine or father of the church, St. Auſt in, or St. 
Cyprian, or Barnard, who affirms that it is an irreſiſ- 
tible and natural paſſion to weep for the lols of our 
friends or children—and Seneca (I'm poſitive) tells us 
ſomewhere, that ſuch griefs evacuate themſelves beſt 


by that particular channel. And accordingly we find 


that David wept for his ſon 4b/alom— Adrian for his 
Antinou. Niobe for her children, and that Appollo- 
dorus and Crite both ſhed tears for Socrates before his 


My father managed his affliflion otherwiſe; and 
indeed differently from moſt men either ancient or 
modern; for he neither wept it away, as the Hebrews 
and the Remani—or lept it off, as the Laplanders— 
or hang'd it, as the Eng/i/h—or drowned it, as the 
Germans—nor did he curſe it, or damn it, or excom- 
n unicate it, or rhime it, or lillabullero it. 
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—— He got rid of it, however. 


Will your worſhips give me leave to ſqueeze in a 
ſtory between theſe rwo pages ? 


When Tully was bereft of his dear daughter Tullia, 
at firſt he laid it to his heart, —he liſtened to the 
voice of nature, and modulated his own unto it, — 
O my Tu/lia ! my daughter ! my child 1—ſtill, ſtill, 
ſtill.—'twas O my Tullia! 
I ſee my Tullia, I hear my Tu/lia, I talk with my 
Tullia.— But as ſoon as he began to look into the 
ſtores of philoſophy, and conſider how many excellent 


things might be ſaid upon the occaſion—nobody upon 


earth can conceive, ſays the great orator, how hap- 
py, how joyful it made me, 


a 


My father was as proud of his eloquence 2s Max- 
cvs TuLLitivs Ctctro could be for his life, and for 
aught I am convinced of the contrary at preſent, with 
as much reaſon; it was indeed his ftrength —and his 
weakneſs too. His ſtrength—for he was by nature 
eloquent, —and his weakneſs —for he was hourly a 
dupe to it; and provided an occaſion in life woul 1 


but permit him to ſhew his talents, or ſay either a 


wiſe thing, a witty, or a ſhrewd one—(bating the 
caſe of a ſyſlematic misfortune) —he had all he want - 
ed. A bleſſing which tied up my father's tongue, 
and a misfortune which ſet it looſe with a good grace, 
were pretty equal: ſometimes, indeed, the misfortune 
was the better of the two; for inſtance, where the 
pleaſure of the harangue was as ten, and the pain cf 
the misfortune but as fre—my father gained half in 
half, and conſequently was as well again off, as it ne- 
ver had befallen him. | 


This clue will unravel what otherwiſe would ſeem 
very inconſiſtent in my father's domeſtic character; 
and it is this, that in the provocations ariſing from 
the neglects and blunders of ſervants, or other miſ- 
haps unavoidable in a family, his anger, or rather 
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the duration of it, eternally ran counter to all con 
jecture. | 


My father had a favourite little mare, which he had 
conſigned over to a moſt beautiful Arabian horfe, in 
order to have a pad out of her for his own riding 
he was ſanguine in all his projects; ſo talked about 
his pad every day with as abſolute a ſecurity, as if it 
had been reared, broke, —and bridled and ſaddled at 
his door ready for mounting. By ſome negle& or o- 
ther in Obadiab, it ſo fell out, that my father's ex- 
peRations were anſwered with nothing better than a 
mule, and. as ugly a beaſt of the kind as ever was 
produced, 


My mother and my uncle Toby expected wy father 
would be the death of Ohadiab—-and that there never 
would be an end of the diſaſter. See here! you 
raſcal, cried my father, pointing to the mule, what 
you bave done !—It was not me, faid GChbadiah. 
How do I know that ? replied my father. 


Triumph ſwam in my father's eyes, at the repartee 
—the Attic ſalt brought water into them and fo G- 
badiah heard no more about it. : 


Now let us go back to my brother's death, 


Philoſopby has a fine ſaying for every thing, — for 
Death it has an entire ſet ; the miſery was, they all 
at once ruſhed into my father's head, that 'twas dif- 
ficult to firing them together, ſo as to make any thing 
of a conſiſtent ſhow out of them. —He took them as 


they came. 


« *Tis an inevitable chance—the firſt ſtatute in 
« Magnd Chart{—it is an everlaſting act of parlia- 
„ment, my dear brother, All muſt die. 


« Tf my ſon could not have died, it had been mat- 
© ter of wonder, — not that he is dead. 
«© Monarchs 
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*« Monarchs and princes dance in the ſame ring 
« with us. 


% —T7 die, is the great debt and tribute due unte 
% nature: tombs and monuments, which ſhould per- 
„% petuate our memories, pay it themſelves; and the 
« proudeſt pyramid of them all, which wealth and 
« ſcience have erected, has loſt its apex, and ſtands 
& obtruncated in the traveller's horizon.“ (My father 
found he got great eaſe, and went on)—* Kingdoms 
« and provinces, and towns and cities, have they not 
„their periods? and when thoſe principles and 
„% powers, which at firſt cemented and put them to- 
«© pether, have performed their ſeveral evolutions, 
„ they fall back.” —-Brother Shandgy, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, laying down his pipe at the word evolutions — 
Revolutions, I meant, quoth my father, — by heaven! 
I meant revolutions, brother Tohy—evolutions is non- 
ſenſe. 'Tis not nonſenſe—faid my uncle Toby, 
But is it not nonſenſe to break the thread of ſuch a 
diſcourſe, upon ſuch an occaſion ? cried my father 


Do not - dear Toby, continued he, taking him by the 


hand, do not— do not, I beſeech thee, interrupt me 
at this criſis.— My uncle 72% put his pipe into his 
mouth, 


© Where is Troy and Mycenæ, and Thebes, and 
« Delos, and Perſepolis, and Agrigentum —continu— 
ed my father, taking up his book of poſt-roads, which 
he had laid down.—'* What is become, brother 729%, 
* of Nineveh; and Babylon, of Cizicum and Mitylene? 
«© The faireſt towns that ever the ſun roſe upon, are 
% now no more: the names only are left, and thoſe 
« (for many of them are wrong ſpelt) are falling 
„ themlelves by piecemeals to decay, and in length 
& of time will be forgotten, and involved with every 
« thing in a perpetual night: the world itſelf, bro- 
© ther Toby, muſt muſt come to an end, 


« Retuening out of Aa, when I failed from Ægi- 
% za towards Megara, (when can this bave been? 
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thought my uncle Toby) I began to view the country 
round about, Afgine was behind me, Megara was 
before, Pyræus on the right hand, Corinth on the 


left. What flouriſhing towns now proſtrate upon 
the earth! Alas ! ſaid Ito myſelf, that man ſhould 
«© diſturb his ſoul for the loſs of a child, when ſo 
much as .this lies awfully buried in his preſence— 


Remember, ſaid I to myſelf again remember thou 
art a man,” 


Now my uncle Toby knew not that this laſt para- 
graph was an extract of Servius Sulpitius's con ſolato- 
ry letter to Tully. He had as little flrill, honeſt 
man, in the fragments, as he had in the whole pieces 
of antiquity. And as my father, whilſt he was con- 
cerned in the Turkey trade, had been three or four 
different times in the Levant, in one of which he had 
Raid a whole year and a half at Zant, my uncle Toby 
naturally concluded, that in ſome one of theſe periods 
he had taken a trip acroſs the Archipelago into Aſia; 
and that all this ſaillng affair with gina behind, 
and Megara before, and Pyræus on the right hand, 
c. Cc. was nothing more than the true courſe of my 
father's voyage and reflections. T was certainly in 
his manner, and many an undertaking critic would 
have built two ſtories higher upon worſe foundations, 
And pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, laying 
the end of his pipe upon my father's hand in a kindly 
way of interruption——but waiting till he finithed 
the account what year of our Lord was this? 
*T was no year of our Lord, replied my father, 
That's impoſſible, cried my uncle Toby. Simpleton l 


ſaid my father, — 'twas forty years before Chriſt was 
born, 


My uncle Tel had but two things for it; either to 
ſuppoſe his brother to be the wandering Jeu, or that. 
his misfortunes had diſordered his brain. © May 
« the Lord God of heaven and earth protect him and 
„ refijore him,” ſaid my uncle Tety, praying ſilently 
for wy fathcr, and with tears in his eyes. | 


— My 
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; —- My father placed the tears to a proper account, 
and went on with his harangne with great ſpirit. 


| There is not fuch great odds, brother Toby, be- 
e twixt good and evil, as the world imagines.” —— 
| (this way of ſetting off, by-the bye, was not likely to 
c cure my uncle Toys ſuſpicions, — —** Labour. ſerrow, 
| « grief, ſickneſs, want, and wo, are the ſauces of 
« life.” Much good may ds them ſaid my un- 

cle Toby to himſelf, 


„My fon is dead !—fo much the better; — tis a 
© ſhame in ſuch a tempeſt to have but one anchor.“ 


- & But he is gone for ever from us !—be it ſo. He 
« is got from under the hands of his barber before 
„ he was bald-—he is but riſen from a feaſt before he 
„% was ſurfeited—from a banquet before he had got 
% drunken.” 


« The Thracians wept when a child was born“ 
(and we were very near it, quoth my uncle Toby) — 
« and feaſted and made merry when a man went out 
© of the world; and with reaſon. — —Death opens the 
„% gate of fame, and ſhuts the gate of envy after it; 
10 it unlooſes the chain of the captive, and puts 
« the bondfinan's talk into another man's hands. 


« Shew me the man, who knows what life is, who 
« dreads it, and I'll ſhew thee a priſoner who dreads 
« his liberty.” 


Is it not better, my dear brother Tel, (for mark 
our appetites are but diſeaſes) —is it not better not to 
hunger at all, than to eat ?—not to thirit, than to 
take phyſic to cure it? 


Is it not better to be freed from cares and agues, 
from love and melancholy, and the other hot and 
cold &@ts of life, than like a galled traveller, who 

comes 
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comes weary to his inn, to be bound to begin his 
journey afreſh? 


There is no terror, brother Toby, in its looks, but 
what it borrows from groans and convulſions - and 
the blowing of noſes, and the wiping away of tears 
with the bottoms of curtains in a dying man's room. 
Strip it of theſe, what is it ? — Tis better in bat- 
tle than in bed, ſaid my uncle Toby, —— Take away 
its herſes, its mutes, and its monrning, its 
plames, ſcutcheons, and other mechanic aids— What 
is it? —Better in battle! continued my father, ſmi- 
ling, for he had abſolutely forgot my brother Bobby 
—'*tis terrible no way for conſider, brother Taby.— 
when we are—death is not ;—and when death is —— 
we are ot. My uncle Toby laid down his pipe to 
conſider the propoſition ; my tathec's eloquence was 
too rapid to ſtay for any man away it went, 
and hurried my uucle Toby's ideas along with 


It, 


For this reaſon, continued my father, 'tis worthy 
to recollect, how little alteration in great men the 
approaches of death have made. —/eſpa/ian died in a 
jeſt upon his cloſe· ſtool Galba with a ſentence 
— Septimias Severus in a diſpatch —Ziberiur in diſſi- 
mulation, and Cæſar Auguſtus in a compliment. --£ 
hope 'twas a ſincere one quoth my uncle Toby. — , 
*T was to his wife, — ſaid my father, 


CHAP. IV. 


And lafily—for of all the choice anecdotes 
which hiſtory can produce of this matter, continued 
my father, — this like the gilded dome which covers 
in the fabric —— crowns all. 


'Tis of Cornelius Gallus, the pretor—which I dare 
ſay, brother Toby, you have read. I dare ſay I 
have not, replied my uncle. 


He died, ſaid my fa- 
ther, 


0 
— 
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ö ther, as * * * * # * * 
„And if it was with his wife, ſaid my un- 


cle Toby there could be no hurt in it. — That's 
more than I knew—replied my father, 


CHRAP. V. 


Y mother was going very gingerly in the dark 
along the paſſage which led to che parlour, as 
my uncle Toby pronounced the word wie. 'Tis 4 
ſkrill, penetrating ſound of itſelf, and Obadiah had 
helped it by leaving the door a little a- jar, fo that my 
mother heard enough of it to imagine herſelf the 
ſubje& of the converſation ; fo laying the edge of 
her finger acroſs her two lips—holding in her breath, 
and beading her head a little downwards with a 
twiſt of her neck (not towards the door, but from 
it, by which means her ear was brought to the chink) 
— ſhe likened with all her powers; the liſtening * 
ſlave, with the Goddeſs of Silence at his back, could | 
not have given a finer thought for an intaglio. | 


Ia this attitude I am' determined to let her ſtand 
for Fre minutes: till 1 bring up the affairs of the 
kitchen (as Rapin does thoſe of the church) to the 
ſame period. 


CHAP. VI. 


THOUGH in one ſenſe, our family was certainly 

a ſimple machine, as it conſiſted of a few 

wheels; yet there was thus much to be ſaid for it, 
that theſe wheels were ſet in motion by ſo many dif- 
ferent iprings, and acted one upon the other from 
ſuch a variety of ſtrange principles and impulſes, — 
that though it was a ſimple machine, it had all the 
honour and advantages of a complex one, and a 
5 | number 
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number of as odd movements within it, as ever were 
beheld in the inſide of a Dutch ſilk- mill. 


Amongſt theſe there was one, I am going to ſpeak 
of, in which, perhaps, it was not altogether ſo ſingu- 
Jar, as in many others; and it was this, that whate- 
ver motion, debate, harangue, dialogue, project. or 
diſſertation, was going forwards in the parlour, there 
was generally another at the ſame time, and upon 
the ſame ſubject, running parallel along with it in the 
kitchen, , 


Now to bring this about, whenever an extraordi- 
nary meſſage, or letter, was delivered in the parlour, 
or a diſcourſe ſuſpended till a ſervant went out 
or the lines of diſcontent were obſerved to hang 
upon the brows of my father or niother—or, in ſhort, 
when any thing was ſuppoſed to be upon the tapis 


worth knowing or liſtening to, twas the rule to leave 


the door, not abſolutely ſhut, but ſomewhat a- jar 
as it ſtands juſt now,. — which under covert of the bad 
hinge, (and that poſſibly might be one of the many 
— 4 why it was never mended) it was not difficult 


to manage; by which means, in all theſe caſes, a 


paſſage was generally left, not indeed as wide as the 


Dardanells, but wide enough, for all that, to carry 
on as much of this windward trade, as was ſufficient 
to ſave my father the trouble of governing his houſe ; 
—my mother at this moment ſtands profiting by it.— 
©badiah did the ſame thing, as ſoon as he had left the 
letter upon the table which brought the news of my 
brother's death ; ſo that before my father had well 
got over his ſurpriſe, and entered upon his harangue, 
— had Trim got upon his legs, to ſpeak his ſentiments 
upon the ſubjeR. 


A curious obſerver of nature, had he been worth 
the inventory of all 74's tock—though, by-the bye, 
your curious obſervers are ſeldom worth a groat — 
would have given the half ot it, to have heard Corpo- 
ral Trim and my father, two orators ſo contraſted by 

nature 
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nature and education, haranguing over the ſame 
bier. | 


My father, a man of deep reading prompt me- 
mory—with Cato, and Seneca, and Epidtetus, at his 
fingers ends | 


The corporal—with nothing—to remember of no 
deeper reading than his muſter- roll - or . 
names at his finger's end, than the contents of it. 


The one proceeding from period to period, by me- 
taphor and alluſion, and ſtriking the fancy as he went 
along, (as men of wit and fancy do), with the enter- 
tainment and pleaſantry of his pictures and images. 


The other, without wit or antitheſis, or point, or 
turn, this way or that: but leaving the images on 
one fide, and the pictures on the other, going 
ſtraight forwards as nature could lead him, to the 
heart. O Trim ! would to heaven thou hadſt a bet - 
ter hiſtorian !—would ! —— thy hiſtorian had a better 
pair = breeches ! O ye critics ! will nothing melt 
you 


CHAP. VI. 


My young maſter in Lenden is dead! ſaid 
Obadiah—— 


——A green ſattin night-gown of my mother's, 
which had been twice 3 was the firſt idea 
which ©badiah's exclamation brought into Suſannah's 
head. Well might Locke write a chapter upon the 
imperfeQions of words. Then, quoth Saſannab, we 
muſt all go into mourning. 
time; the word mourning, notwithitanding Suſannah 
made uſe of it herſelf failed alſo of doing its office 
it excited not one ſingle idea, tinged either with gray 

or 


But note a ſecond - 


„ 


or black. —all was green. The green ſattin night- 
gown hung there ſtill, 8 


—O! 'twill be the death of my poor miſtreſs, cried 
Suſannah,—My mother's whole wardrobe followed. 
What a proceſſion ! her red damask, her o- 
range-tawny,—her white and yellow luſtrings, 
her brown taffata,—her bone-laced caps, her bed- 
govns, and comfortable under petticoats. Not a rag 
was left behind. Vo, — ſhe ill never look up 
again,“ ſaid Suſannah. 


We had a fat fooliſh ſcullion--my father, I think, 
kept her for her ſimplicity ;-—— ſhe had been all au- 
tumn ſtruggling with a dropſy.—He is dead, ſaid O- 
badiah,—he is certainly dead !—So am not I, ſaid the 
fooliſh ſcullion. 


Here is ſad news, Trim cried Suſannah, wi - 
ping her eyes as Trim ſtepp'd into the kitchen, —ma- 
ſter Bobby is dead and buried—the funeral was an in- 
terpoſition of Suſannah's—we ſhall have all to go in- 
to mourning, faid Suſannah. 


I hope not, ſaid Trim /—You hope not! cried Su- 
ſannab earneſtly.— The mourning ran not in Trim's 
head, whatever it did in Suſannah's.—I hope, ſaid 
Trim, explaining himſelf, | hope in God the news is ' 
not true.—1I heard the letter read with my own ears, 
anſwered Obadiah; and we ſhall have a terrible piece 
of work of it in ſtubbing the ox-moor. _—Oh ! he's 
dead, ſaid Suſannah.— As ſure, ſaid the ſcullion, 
as I am alive. | 


| [ lament for him from my heart and my ſoul, ſaid 
Trim, fetching a figh.—Poor creature !--poor boy! 
poor gentleman ! | 


He was alive laſt Whitſontide, ſaid the coachman, 
—Whitfontide ! alas! cried Trim, extending his right 
arm, and falling inſtantly into the ſame 9 » 
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which he read the ſermon, -what is Mhiſſintide, 
Fonathan, (for that was the coachman's name) or 
Shrevetide, or any tide or time paſt, to this? Are we 
not here now, continued the corporal, (ſtriking the 
end of his ſtick perpendicularly upon the floor, ſo as 
to give an idea of health and (ſtability), — and are we 
not—(dropping his hat upon the ground) gone! iu 
Aa moment 'Twas nifinitely ftriking! Suſannah 
burſt into a flood of tears We are not ſtocks and 
ſtones.— Fonathban, Obadiab, the cook-maid, all melt- 
ed, —The fooliſh fat ſcullion herielt, who was ſcour- 
ing a fiſh-kettle upon her knees, was rous'd with it.— 
The whole kitchen ciouded about the corporal, 


Now as I perceive plainly, that the preſervation of 
our conſtitution in church and ſtate,—and poſſibly 
the preſervation of the whole world—or what is the 
ſame thing, the diſtribution and balance of its proper- 
ty and power, may in time to come depend greatly 
upon the right underſtanding ot this ſtroke of the 
-corporal's eloquence | do demand your attention 
—Your worſhips and reverences, for any ten pages 
together, take them where you will in any other part 
of the work, ſhall fleep for it at your eale. 


I faid, «© We were not ſtocks and ſtones”-"tis very 
well. I ſhould have added, Nor are we angels, I with 
we were.—but men clothed with bodies, and govern- 
ed by our imaginations ;—and what a junketting 
piece of work of it there is, 'betwixt theſe and our ſe - 
ven ſenſes, eſpecially ſome of them, for my own part, 
I own it, I am aſhamed to conleſs, Let it ſuffice to 
affirin, that of all the ſenſes, the eye, (for | abloljutely 
deny the touch, though moſt of your Bar bali, I know, 
ere for it) has the quickeſt commerce with the ſou], 
—gives a imarter ſtroke, and leaves ſomething more 
inexpreſſible upon the f:incy, thag words can either 
convey or iometimes get rid of, 


—|[P've gone a little abont-<no matter, 'tis ſor 
health—let us only carry it back in our mind to the 
Vol. II. C mortality 
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mortality of Trim's hat.—“ Are we not here now.— 
and gone in a moment: — There was nothing in the 
ſentence—'twas one of your ſelf.evident truths we 
have the advantage of hearing every day; and if Trim 
had not truſted more to his hat than his head—he 
had made nothing at all of it. 


« Are we not here now:“ continued 
the corporal, “ and are we not“ (dropping his hat 
plumb upon the ground and panling, belore he 
pronounced the word) —“ gone! in a moment ?* 
The deſcent of the hat was as if a heavy lump of clay 
had been kneaded into the crown of it Nothing 
could have expreffed the ſentiment of mortality, of 
which it was the type and forerunner, like it,—his 
hand ſeemed to vaniſh from under it, —it fell dead, — 
the corporal's eye fixed upon it, as upon a corpſe, — 
and Suſannah burſt into a flood of tears, 


Now Ten thouſand, and ten thonſand times ten 
thouſand (for matter and motion are infinite) are the 
ways by which a hat may be dropped upon the 
ground, without any effect. Had he flung it, or 
thrown it, or caſt it, or ſkimmed it, or ſquiited, or let 
it ſlip or fall in any poſſible direction under heaven — 
or in the beſt direction that could be given to it, — 
had he dropped it like a gooſe— like a puppy like 
an aſs—or in doing it, or even atter he had done, had 
he looked like a fool like a ninny like a nicompoop 
—it had fail'd, and the effect upon the heart had 
been loſt. 


Ye who govern this mighty world and its mighty 
concerns with the engines ot eloquence,—wao heat it, 
and cool it, and melt it, and mollify it, ard 
then harden it again to your purpoſe — 


Ye who wind and turn the paſſions with this great 
windlaſs,—and, having done it, lead the owners of 
them, whither ye think meet 5 
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Ye, laſtly, who drive ——and why not, Ye alſo 
who are driven, like turkies to market, with a ſtick 


and a red clout—meditate—meditate, I beſeech you, 
upon Trim's hat. 


E HRA VI. 


TAY I have a ſmall account to ſettle with 
the reader, before Trim can go on with his ha- 
ranzue.—lt ſhall be done in two minutes, 


Amongſt many other book-debts, all of which I 
ſhall diſcharge in due time. -I own myſelf a debtor 
to the world for two items, —2 chapter upon chamber- 
maids and button- holes, which, in the former part of 
my work, I promiſed and fully intended to pay off 
this year; but ſome of your worthips and reverences 
telling me, that the two ſubjects, eſpecially ſo con- 
need together, might endanger the morals of the 


world, —1 pray the chapter upon chamber-maids and 


button-holes may be forgiven me,—and that they 
will accept of the laſt chapter in lien of it ; which 1s 
nothing, an't pleaſe your reverences, but a chapter of 
-hamber-maids, green gowns, and old hats. 


Trim took his off the ground, - put it upon his head, 
—and then went on with his oration upon death, in 
manner and form following. 


. 


To us, Fonathan, who know not what want or 
care is—who live here in the ſervice cf two of the 
belt of maſters—(bating in my own caſe his Majeſty 
King William the Third, whom I had the honour to 
ler ve both in Ireland and Flanders)—1 own' it, that 
from Whit/ontide to within three weeks of Chri/tmar, 
— 'tis not long —'tis like nothing but to thoſe, 75 
nathan, who knew what dzath is, and what havoc 
C 2 and 
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and deſtruction he can make, before a man can well 
wheel about —'tis like a whole age. O Fanathan ! 
*twould make a good-natured man's heart bleed, to 
conlider, continued the corporal, (ſtanding perpendi- 
cularly) how low many a brave and upright fellow 
has been laid fince that time! — And truſt me, S, 
added the corporal, rurning to Suſannah, whoſe eyes 
were ſwimming in water;—before that time cones 
round again —many a bright eye will be dim.—Sa- 


/annah placed it to the right fide of the page—ſhe 


viept—but ſhe courtli-d to0.—Are we not, continued 
Trim, looking ſtill at Suſannah, —are we not like a 
flower of the field —4 tear of pride ſtole in betwixt e- 
very two tears of humiliation—elſe no tongue could 
Lave deſeribed Suſannah's affliction—is not all fleſh 
zraſs ? —' Dis clay —'tis dirt. They all locked di- 
realy at the ſculiion, —the ſcullion had juſt been 
tcouring a fiſh-ke:tle.——It was not fair, 


—— What is the fineſt face that ever man looked 
at I could hear Trim talk fo for ever, cried Suſan- 
nab, — chat is it! (Suſannah laid her hand upon 


Trims ſhoulder) but corruption? —— Suſannah took 
IL of, % 


Now I love you for this, and 'tis this delicious 
mixture within you which makes you dear creatures 
what you are—and he who hates you for it— all 
I can ſay of the matter, is,-- That he has either a 
pumkin for his head—or a pippin for his heart, —and 
whenever he is diſſected, *twill be ound ſo. 


CHAP. X. 


„ „ SHES Suſannah, by taking her hand too 

ſuddenly from off the corporal's ſhoulder, (by 
the whiſking about of her paſſions) broke a little 
the chain ct his reflections 


Or 
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Or whether the torporal began to be ſuſpicious, 
he had got into the doctor's quarters, and was talx- 
ing more like the chaplain than himſelf 


Or whether - - - - Or whether 
for in all ſuch caſes a man of invention and 
parts may with pleaſure fill a couple of pages with 
ſuppoſitions— which of all theſe was the cauſe, let 
the curious phyſiologiſt, or the curious any body de- 
termine 'tis certain, at leaſt, the corporal went on 
thus with his harangue. 


For my own part, I declare it, that ont of doors, I 
value not death at all: —not this—added the corpo- 
ral, ſaapping his fingers, —but with an, air which no 
one but the corporal could have given do the ſenti- 
iment,—In battle, I value death not this—and let 
him not take me cowardly, like poor Joe Gibbons, in 
ſcouring his gun. — What is he? A pull of a trigger 
—a pulh of a bayonet an inch this way or that 
makes the difference Look along the line—to the 
right—fee! 7ack's down! well, —'tis worth a regi- 
ment of horſe to him. -No—'tis Dick. Then Jack's 
no worſe —Never mind which, —we paſs on, —in hot 
purſuit the wound itſelf which brings him is nat felr, 
— the belt way is to ſtand up to him, —the men who 
flies is in ten times more danger than the man who 
marches up into his jaws. -l've lyok'd him, added 
the corporal, an hundred times in the face, —and 
know what he is. He's nothing. Ohadiab. at all in 
the field. But he's very trightiul in a houſe, quoth 
Obadiah. | yever mind it myſelf, ſaid Z-nathan, 
upon a coach-box,—-lt mutt, in my opinion. be mo{t 
natural in bed, rephed Suſannah. And could Je- 
{cape him by creeping into the worit calf's ikin that 
ever was made into a knaplack, I would do it there 
—ſaid Trin but that is nature. 


— Nature is nature, ſaid Jonathan And that is the 
reaſon, cried Su/annah, I ſo much pity my miſtreſs, - 
She will never get the better of it, Now I pity the 
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captain the moſt of any one in the family, anſwered 0 
Trim. —— Madam will get eaſe of heart ia weeping, 
—and the Squire in talking about it, but my poor 
maſter will keep it all in ſilence to himſelf. I hall 
hear him ſigh in his bed for a whole month together, r 
as he did for lieutenant Le Fever. An' pleaſe your | 
honour, do not ſigh fo piteouſly, I would ſay to him 
as I laid beſides him. 1 cannot help it, Trim, my 
maſter would ſay. 'tis ſo melancholy an accident 
I cannot get it off my heart—Your honour fears 
not death yourſelf. — I hope, Trim, I fear nothing, 
he would fay, but the doing a wrong thing. — — Well, 
he would add; whatever betides, I will take care of 
e Fever's boy. And with that, like a quieting 
draugbt, his konour would fall aſleep. 


1 like to hear Trin's ſtories about the captain, ſaid 
| | "u/annah — H is a kindly-hearted gentleman, ſaid 
i * Vbadiah, as ever lived. Aye—and as brave a one 
| too, ſaid the corporal, as ever ſept before a platoon, 
-— There never was a better officer in the king's army, 
i or a better man in God's world; for he would march 
1 up to the mouth of a cannon, though be ſaw the 
4 lighted match at the very touch- hole, — and yet, for 
li Ml that, he has a heart as ſoft as a child for other 
[ people. — He would not hurt a chicken. ] would 
i tooner, quoth Jonathan, drive ſuch a gentleman for 
\ ſeven pounds a-year—than ſome for eight. — Thank 
i thee, Jonathan! for thy twenty thillings, —as much, 
hl Jonathan, ſaid the corporal, ſhaking him by the 
| hand, as if thou hadſt put the money into my own 
| pocket 1 would ſerve him to the day of my death 
1 out of love. He is a friend and a brother to me 
i and could I be ſure my poor brother Tom was dead, 
—continued the corporal, taking out his handker- 
chief, —was I worth ten thoufand pounds, I would 
leave every ſhilling of it to the captain. Trim 
could not refrain from tears at this teſtamentary 
proof be, gave of his affection to his maſter, The 
whole kitchen was alleQed, Do tell us this 9 
0 


1 


of the poor lieutenant, ſaid Suſannah. ———W:th all 
my heart, anſwered the corporal. 


Suſannah, the cook Jonathan, Ohadiab, and corpo- 
ral Trim, formed a circle about the fire; and as ſoon 
as the ſcullion had {hut the kitchen; door, —the corpo- 
ral begun. 


CHAP, XI. 


Am a Turk if I had not as much forgot my mo- 
ther, as if Nature had plaiſtered me up, and ſet 
me down naked upon the banks of the river Vile, 
without one. Your moſt obedient ſervant, Ma- 
dan—T've coſt you a great deal cf trouble, -I wiſh it 
may anſwer; — but you have left a crack in my back, 
—and here's a great piece fallen off here before, — 
and what mult I do with this foot ?——1 ſhall never 
reach England with it. 


For my own part, I never wondet at any thing 
and ſo cftzn has my judgment deceived me in my life, 
that I always ſuſpect it, right or wrong, Lat leaſt I 
am ſeldom hot upon cold ſubjects. For all this, I re- 
verence truth as much as any body; and when it has 
flipped us, if a man will but take me by the hand, 
and go quietly and ſearch for it, as for a thing we 
have both loſt, and can neither of us do well withont, 
I' go to the world's end with him: —But I hate 
diſputes, —and therefore (bating religious points, or 
ſach as touch ſociety) | would almoſt ſubſcribe to any 
thing which does not choke me in the firſt paſſage, 
rather than be drawn into one. But I cannot bear 
ſuffocation, — and bad ſmells worſt of all. For 
which reaſons, I reſolved from the beginning, That 
if ever the army of martyrs was to be augmented, — 
Or a new one r.ifc1, — Il would have no hand in it, 
one way or t'other. 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. 
Ur to return to my mother, 


My uncle T7by's opinion, Madam, That there 
„could be no harm in Cornelius Gallus the Roman 
« prætor's lying with his wife; —or rather the laſt 
word of that opinion, — (for it was all my mother 
heard of it) caught hold of her by the weak part of 
the whole ſex :— You ſhall not miſtake me.—1 mean 
her curioſity, She inſtantly concluded herſelf the ſub- 
ject of the converſation, and with that prepoſſeſſion 
upon her fancy. you will readily conceive every word 
my father ſaid was accommodated either to herſelf, 
or her family-concerns, 


— Pray, Madam, in what ſtreet does the lady 


live, who would not have done the ſame ? 


From the ſtrange mode of Cornelius's death, my fa» 
ther had made a tranſition to that of Socrates, and 
was giving my uncle Toby an abltra& of his pleading 
before his judges; 'twas irreſiſtible ; not the 
oration of Socrates, but my father's temptation to 
it,—— He had wrote the“ Life of Socrates himſelf, 
the year before he left off trade, which, I tear, was 


the means of haſtening him out of it; ſo that no one 


was able to ſet out with ſo full a ſail, and in ſo ſwel- 
ling a tide of heroic loftineſs upon the occaſion, as 


my tather was. Not a period in Socrates's oration, 


which cloſed with a ſhorter word than tranſmigration, 
or annihilation—or a worſe thought in the middle 
of it than % be—zr not to be, — the entering upon a 
new and untricd tate of things. —or, upon a long, a 


* This book my father would never conſent to publiſh; 'tis 


in manuſcript, with ſome other tracts of his, in che family, all 
or moſt of which will be printed in due time. 
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profound and peaceful ſleep, without dreams, without 
diſturbance ; That we and our children were born 
to die, —but neither of us born to be ſlaves. No— 
there | miſtake ; that was part of Eleazer's oration, 
as recorded by Fe/ephus (de Bell, Fudaic.) Elea zer 
owns he had it from the philoſophers of India; in all 
likelihood Alexander the Great, in his irruption into 
India, after he had over-run Perfia, amongſt the ma- 
ny things he ſtole, - ole that ſentiment alſo ; by 
which means it was carried, if not all the way by 
himſelf, (for we all know he died at Babyl/:n) at leaſt 
by ſome of his maroders into Greece, from Greece it 

ot to Rome,—from Rome to France, —and from 
Fas to England. —So things come round. 


By land- carriage I can conceive no other way. 


By water the ſentiment might eaſily have come 
down the Ganges into the Sinus Gangeticus, or Bay 
Bengal, and ſo into the Indian Sea ; and following 
the courſe cf trade, (the way from India by the Cape 
of Good Hope being then unknown) might be carried 
with other drugs and ſpices up the Red Sea to hd. 
dah, the port of Mekka, or elſe to Tor or Sues, towns 
at the bottom of the gulf, and from thence by karra- 
wans to Coptcs, but three days journey diltant, fo 
down the Nile direaly to Alexandria, where the 
SENTIMENT would be landed at the very foot of the 
pu ſtair-caſe of the 4/exandrian library, and 

om that ſtore-houſe it would be fetched 
Bleſs me! what a trade was driven by the learned in 
thoſe days ! 0 | 


CH A FP. XII. 


OW my father had a way a little like that 
ot Job's (in caſe there ever was ſuch a 
man — if not, there's au end of the matter: 


— — 


Thou gh, 
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Though, by-the-bye, becauſe your learned men 
find ſome difficulty in fixing the preciſe zra in which 
ſo great a man lived ; —whether, for in{lance, before 
or- after the patriarchs, &c. to vote, therefore, 
that he never lived à all, is a little cruel, ——'tis not 
doing as they would be done by (happen that as 
it may) — My father, I ſay, had a way, when things 
went extremely wrong with him, eſpecially upon the 
firſt ſally of his impatience, —of wondering why 
he was begot,—wiſhing himſelf dead ;—ſometimes 
worſe: — And when the provocation ran high, 
and grief touched his lips with more than ordinary 
powers, Sir, you ſcarce could have diſtinguiſhed 
him from Socrates himſelf. Every word would 
breathe the ſentiments of a ſoul diſdaining life, and 
careleſs about all its iſſues ; for which reaſon, though 
my mother was a woman of no deep reading, yet the 
abſtra& of Socrates's oration, which my father was 
giving my. uncle Toby, was not altogether new to her 
—dhe liſtened to it with compoſed intelligence, and 
would have done ſo to the end of the chapter, had 
not my father plunged (which he had no occaſion to 
have done) into that part of rhe pleading where the 
rout philoſopher reckons up his connections, his al- 

tances, and children; but renounces a ſecurity to be 
ſo won by working upon the paſſions of his judges.— 
« J have friends —1 have relations, —I have three de- 
« ſolate children, —ſays Socrates. 


— Then, cried my mother, opening the door, 
you have one more, Mr Shandy, than I know of. 


By heaven! I have one leſs, — ſaid my father, get- 
ting up and walking out of the room. 
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They are Socrates's children, ſaid my uncle 
Toby. He has been dead a hundred years ago, replied 
my mother. 


My 


WD 


My uncle Toby was no chronologer—fo not carin 

to advance a ſtep but upon ſafe ground, he laid down- 
his pipe deliberately upon the table, and riſing up, 
and taking my mother moſt kindly by the hand, with- 
out ſaying another word, either good or bad to her, 


he led her out after my father, that he might finith 
the ecclairciſſement himſelf. 


CHAP. XV. 


AD this volume been a farce, which, unlefs 
every one's life and opinions are to be looked 

upon as a farce as well as mine, I ſee no reaſon to 
ſuppoie— the laſt chapter, Sir, had finiſhed the firſt 
act of it, and then this chapter muſt have ſet of thus. 


Ptr..r..r..ing_—twing—twang—prut—trut—'tis a 
curſed bad fiddle.-Do you know whether my fiddle's 
in tune or no? trut ., prut.— They thould be t. 

— Tis wickedly ſtrung tr.. a. e. i. o. u., twang, 
— The bridge is a mile too high, and the ſound poſt 
abſolutely down, —elſe —trut . , prut—hark ! *trs not 
ſo bad a tone, —Diddle diidle, diddle diddle, diddle 
diddle, dum, There is nothing in playing before 
good judges, —hut there's a man 'there—no—not him 
with the bundle under his arm the grave man 
in black. —S'death ! not the gentleman with the 
ſword on. — Sir, 1 had rather play a Caprichis to Cal- 
lizpe herſelf, than draw my bow acroſs my fiddle be- 
fore that very man; and yet, I'll Rake my Cremona 
ta Few's trump, which is the greateſt muſical odds 
that ever were laid, that I will this moment ſtop 
three hundred and fifty leagues out of tune upon my 
fiddle, without puniſhing one ſingle nerve that be- 
longs to him. T waddle diddle, tweddle diddie, — 
twiddle diddle, —twoddle diddle, —twuddle diddle, 
—— -prut trut—kcith - kraſh—kruſh. I've undone 
you, Sir, —but you fee he is no worſe, -und was A. 


doll to take his fiddle after me, he can make him no 
«ter. 


Diddle 


. 
Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddle—hum | 


dum — drum. 


—Your worſhips and your reverences love muſic, 
—and God has made you all with good ears and 
ſome of you play delightfully yourſelves rut · prut 
—prut-trut, | 


O] there is—whom I could fit and hear whole 
days, —whoſe talents lie in making what he fiddles to 
be telt, who inipires me with his joys and hopes, 
and puts the molt hidden ſprings of my heart into 
motion. It you wonld borrow five .guineas cf me, 
Sir, —which is generally ten guineas more than I have 
to ſpare—or you, Metirs. Apothecary and Tailor, 
want your bills paying, that's your time, 


CHAP. KV. 


HE firſt thing which entered my father's head, 
after affairs were a little ſettled in the family, 

and Suſannah had got poſſeſſion of my mother's green 
ſattin night gown, was to fit down coolly, at- 
ter the example of Xenophon, and write a TRIS TRA“ 
pedia, or ſyſtem of education for me; collecting firſt 
for that purpoſe his own ſcattered thoughts, counſels, | 
and notions ; and binding them together, ſo as to form 
an iNSTITUTE for the government of my childhood 
and adoleſcence, I was my tather's laſt ſtake he 
had loſt my brother Y-45y entirely, —he had loſt, by 
his own computation, tull three fourths of me— that 
is, he had been untortunate in his three firſt great 
caſts for me —— my geniture, nole, and name, —— 
there was but this one left; and accordingly my fa- 
ther gave himtelf up to it with as much devotion as 
ever my uncle Toby had done to his doctrine of pre- 
jectils. he difference between them was, that my 
uncle Toby drew his whole knowledge ot projectils 
hom Nicholas Tartaglia—My father ſpun his, every 
thread of it, out of his own brain, or reeled x 
croſs- 
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croſs-twiſted what all other ſpinners and ſpinſters hid 
ſpun before him, that 'twas pretty near the fame tor - 
ture to him. | = ; 


In about three years, or ſomething more, my fa. 
ther had got advanced almoſt into the middle of his 
work. Like all other writers, he met with diſappoint- 
ments. He imagined he ſhould be able to bring 
whatever he had to ſay, into ſo ſinall compaſs, that 
when it was fiuiſhed and bound, it might be rolled up 
in my mother's huſſive. Matter grows uader our 
hands Let no man ſay.—“ Come —l'll write a das- 
decimo. | 


My father gave himſelf up to it, however, with 
'the moſt painful diligence, proceeding ſtep by ſtep in 
every line, with the ſame kind of cantion and circum- 
ſpection (though I cannot fay upon quite ſo religious 
a principle) as was uſed by Jh de la Caſſe, the lord 
archbiſhop ot Beneventa, in compoling his Calatea; 
in which his Grace of Benevento ſpent near forty 
years of his life; and when the thing came out, it 


was not of above half the ſize or the thickneſs of a 


Rider's Almanack.— How the holy man managed the 
affair, unleſs he ſpent the greateſt part of his time in 
combing his whiskers, or playing at primers with his 
chaplain, would . poſe any mortal not let into the 
true ſecret; —and therefore tis worth explaining to 
the world, was it only for the encouragement of thok 


few in it, who write not ſo much to be fed—as to bs 
famous. 385 | 


J own had Fehr de la Cafe, the arehbiſliop of Bene. 
rente, for whole memory (notwithſtanding his Galg- 
tea) I retain the. higheſt veneration, —had he been, 
Sir, a flender clerk, —of dull wit—ſlow parts, —cy- 
{tive head, and ſo forth, —be and his Galatea might 
have jogged on together to the age of Methuſelah for 
me, the phænomenon had not been worth a parenthe- 
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But the reverſe of this was the truth: 7ohn de 14 
Caſſe was a genius of fine parts and fertile faney; and 
yet with all theſe great advantages of nature, which 
ſhould have pricked him forwards with his Calatea, 
he lay under an impuiſſance at the ſame time of ad- 
vancing above a line and a half in the compaſs of a 
whole ſummer's day: this diſability in his Grace a- 
roſe from an opinion he was afflicted with, —which o- 
pinion Was this,—-viz. that whenever a Chriſtian was 
writing a book (not for his priyate amuſement, but 
where his intent and purpoſe was bend fide, to print 
and publiſh it to the world, his firſt thoughts were 
always the temptations of the evil one. This was 
the ſtate of ordinary writers: but when a perſonage 
of venerable character and high lation, either in 
church or ſtate, once turned author, he maintain- 
ed, that from the very moment he took pen in hand 
——all the devils in hell broke out of their holes to ca- 
*'Twas Term-time with them ;—every 
thought, firſt and laſt, was captious :—how ſpecious 
and good ſoever,—'twas all one; — in whatever form 
or colour it preſented itſelf to the imagination, — 


 *rwas ſtill a ſtroke of one or other of them levelled at 


him, and was to be fenced off. So that the life of a 
writer, whatever he might fancy to the contrary, 
was not ſo much a ſtate of compoſition, as a tate of 


warfare; and his probation in it, preciſely that of a- 


ny other man militant zpon earth, —both depending 
alike, not half ſo much upon the-degrees of his wir 
— as his RESISTANCE, x. 


My father was hugely pleaſed with this theory of 
John de la Caſſe, archbiſhop of Benevents : and (had 
it not cramped him a little in his creed) I beheve 
would have given ten of the beſt acres in the Shandy 
cltate to have been the broacher of it. How far my 
father actually believed in the devil, will be ſeen, 
when 1 come to ſpeak of my father's religious no- 
tions, in the progreſs of this work: 'tis enough to ſay 
here, as he could not have the honour ef it, in the 


literal ſenſe of the dceErine—— ke took up with the 
allegory 
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allegory of it ; and would often ſay, efpecially 
when his pen was a little retrograde, there was as 
much good meaning, truth, and knowledge, couched 
under the veil of Jen de la Caſſe's parabolical repre- 
ſearation, as was to be found in any one poetic 
fiction, or myſtic record of antiquity. Prejudice of e- 
ducation, he would ſay, is the devil, —and the multi- 
tudes of them which we ſuck in with our mother's 
milk-—are the devil and all. Weare haunted with 
them, brother Toby, in all our lucubrations and re- 
ſearches; and was a man fool enough to ſubmit 
tamely to what they obtruded upon him,—what 
would his bock be? Nothing —he would add, throw- 
ing his pen away with a vengeance,—nothing but a 
farrage of the clack of nurſes, and of the nonlenſe of 
the old women (of both ſexes) throughout the king. 
dom. 


This is the beſt account I am determined to * 


of the ſlow progreſs my father made in his Triſfra- 
pædia; at which (as 1 ſaid) he was three years and 
ſomething more; indefatigably at work, and at laſt, 
had ſcarce completed, by his own reckoning, one 
half of his undertaking : the misfortune was, that I. 
was all that time totally neglected and abandoned ro 
my mother; and what was almoſt as bad, by the ve- 
ry delay, the firit part of the work, upon which my 
father had ſpent the moſt of his pains, was rendered 
entirely uſcleſs, every day a page or two became 
of no conſequence. | 


Certainly it was ordained as a ſcourge up- 

on the pride of human wiſdom, That the wiſeſt of us 

all ſhould thus outwit ourſelves, and etervally fore- 

go our purpoſes in the intemperate act of purſuing 
em. 


In ſhort, my father was ſo long in all his ads of 
reſiſtance, or in other words, —he advanced fo very 
Now with his work, and 1 began to live and get ſor- 
wards at ſuch a rate, that if an event had not hap- 
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pened.— which, when we get to it, if it can be told 
with decency, ſhall net be concealed a moment from 
the reader] verily believe, I had put by my fa- 
ther, avd left him drawing a ſun- dial, for no better 
purpoſe than-to be buried under ground. 


; CHAP, XVI. 

E nothing,. — 1 did not loſe two drops 
„ of blood by it was not worth call. 
ing in a ſurgeon, had he lived next door to us. 
thouſands ſuffer by choice, what I did by accident, 


 ——- DoQtor Sl made ten. times more of it than 


there was occaſion :—— fome men riſe by the art of 
hanging great weights upon ſmall wires, and I am 
this day ( Augs/? the ioth, 1761) paying part ef the 
price ot this man's reputatien.— O 'twould provoke 
a Rone, to ſee how things are carried on in this 
world! . The chambermaid had left pov***###. #+## 
under the bed: Cannot you contrive, maſter, 
quoth Suſannah, lifting up the ſaſh with one hand, 
as the ſpoke, and belping me vp into the window- 
ſeat with the other,—cannot you manage, my dear, 
tor a ſingle time, to #*#9 #* ##+ #4x44*),, 


I was five years old. Suſannah did not conſider 
that nothing was well hung in our family, ſo 
Lap came the ſaſh down like lightning upon us 
Nothing is left, —cricd Suansab, — nothing is left— 
lor me, but to run my count — 


My uncle Toby's houſe was a much kinder ſanua- 
ry; and fo Sz/annah fled to it, 


CHAP. XVIII 


VEN Suſannah told the corporal the miſadven- 
ture of the ſaſh, with all the circumſtances 
which attended the murger of me,—(as ſhe called it) 


— He 
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=the blood forſook his cheeks ;——all acceſſaries in 
murder, being principals, - Trim's conſcience told 
him he was as much to blame as Suſannah, and if 
the doctrine had been true; my uncle Toby had as 
much of the bloodſhed to anſwer for to heaven, as 
either of 'em; — ſo that neither reaſon or inſtinct, ſe- 
parate or together, could poſſibly have guided Suſan- 
nah's ſteps to ſo proper an aſylum, It is in vain te 
leave this to the reader's imagination: — to form 
any kind of hypotheſis that will render theſe propoſi- 
tions feaſible, he muſt cndgel his brains fore;—and ts 
do it without, —be muſt have ſuch brains as no read- 
er ever had before bim. — Why ſhould I put them 


either to trial or to torture? Tis my own affair: LU 
explain it myſelf. 


CHAP. XIX. 


5 IS a pity, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toly, refling 
with his hand upon the corporal's ſhoulder, 
as they both ſtood turveying their works, — thai we 
hive not a couple of field-pieces to mount in the 
gorge of that new redoubt ; 'twould ſecure the 
ines all along there, and make the attack on that 
fide quite complete: 
Trim, yy 


get we a coaple caſt, 


Your honour ſhall kave them, replied Trim, before 
to-morrow morning. 


It was the joy of Trim's heatt,—nor was his fer- 
tile head ever at a loſs for expedients in doing it, to 
ſupply my uncle Toby in his campaigns with what- 
ever his fancy called for; had it been his laſt crown, 
he would have fat down and hammered it into a pa- 
derero, to have prevented a ſingle wiſh in his maſter. 
The corporal had already, —what with cutting off 
the ends of my uncle Toby's ſpouts— hacking and 
chiſeling vp the ſides of his leaden gutters, melt- 


ing down his pewter ſhaving baſon;—and going at 
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iaſft, like Lewis the Fourteentb, on the top of che 


church, for ſpare ends, Gc. —he had that very 
campaign brought no Jeſs than eight new battering 
cannons, (beſides: three demiculverms into the field 


my uncle Toby's demand for two more pieces for the 


redoubt had ſet the corporal at work again; and 
no better reſource offering, he had taken the twe 
leaden weights from the nurſery- window: and as the 
Goſh. pullies, when the lead was gone, were of no kind 
cf uſe, he had taken them away alſo, to make a cou- 
ple of wheels for one of their carriages. 


He had diſmantled every ſaſh- window in my uncle 
Toby's houſe long before, in the very ſame way, — 
though not always in the ſame order ; for ſometimes 
the pullies had been wanted, and not the lead,—fo 
then he began with the pullies, —and the pullies being 
picked out, then the lead became uſeleſs, —and ſo the 
lead went to pot too. 


— A great MORAL might be picked handſomely 
out cf this, but I have not time—'tis enough to ſay, 
wherever the demolition began, *twas equally fatal te 
the ſaſh - window. 


CHAT. KK 


| HE corporal had not taken his meaſures ſo bad- | 


ly in this ſtroke of artilleryſhip but that he 
might have kept the matter entirely to himſelf, and 
left Suſannah_to have ſuſtained the whole weight of 
the attack, as ſhe could ; true courage is not con- 


tent with coming off ſo.—— T he- corporal, whether 


as general or comptroller of the train, —'twas no mat- 


ter,— had done that, without which, as he imagi- 
ned, the misfortune could never have happened, —at. 
leaft in Sulannah's Hands: How would your ho- 
rour have behaved ?-— He determined at once, not 
to take ſhelter behind Svſannab,—but to give it; and 
with this reſclutien upen his mind, be marched upright, 
LE. | : into 
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into” the parlour, to lay the whole maneuvre before 
my uncle 7oby. | | coed at 


My uncle 7oby had juſt then been giving Yorick an 
account of the battle of Sreentirk, and of the ſtrange 
conduct of Count Seimes in ordering the foot to halt, 
and the horſe to march where it could not act; which 
was directly contrary to the king's commands, and 


proved the loſs of the day. 


There are incidents in ſome families ſo pat to the 
purpoſe of what is going to follow, - they are ſcarce 
exceeded by the invention of a dramatic writer ; —I 
mean of ancient days, ——— | 


Trim, by the help of his forefinger, laid flat upon 
the table, and the edge of his hand ſtriking a-crots it 
at right angles, made a ſhift to tell his ſtory ſo, that 
prieſts and virgins might have liſtened to it; and 
— ſtory being told, —the dialogue went on as fol- 


CHAP. XXI. 


——-I would be picquetted to death, cried the cor- 
poral, as he concluded Suſunnab's Rory, before [ 
would ſuffer the woman to come to any harm; —'twas 
my fault, an' pleaſe your honour, — not bers, . _ 


Corporal Trim, replied my uncle Toby, putting on 
his hat which lay upon the table, if any thing can 
be laid to be a fault, when the ſervice abjolutely re- 


quires it ſhould be done,—'tis I certainly who deſerve. 


the blame you obeyed your orders, 

Had Count Solmes, Trim, done the fame at the 

battle of Sbeentirt, ſaid Yorick, drolling a little upon 

the corporal, who had been run over by a dragoon in 

tne retreat, he had ſaved thee; - Saved! 

cried Trim, interrupting Yorict, and finiſhing the 
5 5 ſentence 
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ſentence for him after his own faſhion, ———he had 
ſaved ß ve battalions, an' pleaſe your reverence, every 
ſoul of them : there was Cutts*s—-contiuued the 
corporal, clapping the forefinger of his right hand 
upon the thumb of his left, and counting round his 
hand, —there was C717 s, Mackey's, -—- Angir's, 
—— Grabiums—— and Levers, alt cut to pieces; 
and ſo had the Engliſh lifeguards too, had it not 
been for ſome regiments upon the right, who march-- 
ed up boldly to their relicf. and received the enemy's 
fire in- their faces, before any one of their own pla- 
toon's diſcharged a mutket ;—they'll go to heaven for” 
it, _—added Trim; 


What ſiguified his marching the horſe, continued the 


corporal; where the ground was ſo ſtrait, and the 


French had ſuch a nation of hedges, and copſes, and 
ditches, and fell'd trees laid this way and that to co- 
ver them; (as they always have.) Count Solmes 
ſhould have ſent us, we would have fired muz- 
zle to muzzle with them for their lives. There 
was nothing to be done for the horſe : — he had his 


foot ſhot off however for his pains, continued the cor- 
poral the very next campaign at Laxden. Poor Trin 


got his wound there, quoth my uncle Joch. 'T was 
owing, an' pleaſe. your honour, entirely to Count 
Selmes, —— had we drub'd them ſoundly at Steenkirk, 
they would not have fought us at Landen. Poſſi- 
bly not, — Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby; — though 
if they have the advantage of a wood, or you give 
them a moment's time to intrench themſelves, they 
are a nation which will pop and pop for ever at you; 
There is no way but to march coolly up to them, — 
receive their fire, and fall in upon them, pell-mell—- 
Ding dong, added Trim. — Horſe and foot, ſaid my 
uncle Toby. Helter ſkelter, ſaid Trim. ——Right 
and left, cried my uncle Toby. Blood an' ounds, 
ſhouted the corporal.— The battle raged, Vo- 
rick drew his chair a little to one ſide Nr ſafety, and 


after a imomeat's pauſe, my uncle Teby ſinking his 


voice a note, —reſumed the diſcourſe as follows. 


CH AP. 


Tr:m 1s Tight, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, nodding to Terict, —ae's perfectly right. 
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CHAP. xXIL. 


ING Villiam, faid my uncle Toby, addrefiing 
X himſelf to YTorick, was fo terribly provoked at: 
Count Salmes for diſobeying his orders, that he would 
not ſuffer him to come into his preſence for many 
months after. I fear, anſwered Vorict, the ſquire 
will be as much provoked at the corporal, as the 
King at the Count. But 'twould be ſingularly 
hard in this caſe, continued he, it corporal Trim, 
who has behaved ſo diametrically oppolite to Count 
Solmes, ſhould have the fate to be rewarded with the 
ſame diſgrace: too oft in this world, do things 
take that train. — I would ſpring a mine, cried 
my uncle Toby, riſing up, ——and blow up my for- 
7- 50 prof and my ook with them, and we would 
periſh under their ruins, ere I would ſtand by and fee 


it. Trim diredted a flight, —— but à grateful. 
bow towards his maſter, —2 ——and ſo the chapter 
ends. : | | | 


CHAP, XXIIL 


Then, Yorick, replied my uncle Toby, you and 
L. will lead the way abreaſt, — and do you, corporal, 
follow a few. paces behind us. And Suſannah, an' 
pleaſe your honour, ſaid Trim, ſhall be put in the 
rear, »Twas an excellent diſpoſition, —and in this 
order, without either drums beating, or colours flying, 
they marched ſlowly from my uncle Tohy's houle to 
Shandy-hall. | ; 


—— wiſh, ſaid Trim, as they entered the door, — 
inſlead of the faſh-weights, I had cut off the church 
ſpout, as I once thought to have done. — Lou have 
cut off ſpouts ens w, replied Yorick, — * at 


* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


8 many pictures as have been given of my father, 

how like him ſoever in different airs and atti- 
tudes, —not one, or all of them, can ever help the 
reader to any kind ot preconception of how my father 
would think, ſpeak, or a@, upon any untried occa- 
ſion or occurrenee of life. — There was that infinitude 
of oddities in him, and of chances along with it, by 
which handle he would take a thing,—it baffled, Sir, 
all „ The truth was, his road lay ſo 
very far on one ſide, from that wherein moſt men 
travelled, —that every objett ꝓefore him, preſented a 
face. and ſection ot itſelf to M eye, ther differ. 
ent from the plan and elevatihn of it ſèag by the reſt 
of mankind.— la other words, *twas a different object, 
—and in courſe was differently conſidered: 


This is the true reaſon, that my dear Jenny and I, 
as well as all the world beſides us, have ſuchieternal 
fquabbles about nothing.— She looks at her outſide, 


l, at her in. flow is it poſſible we ſhould agree 


about ker value? 


CHAP. XXV. 


Y IS a point ſettled, —and I mention it for the 
| comfort of * Confuſcius, who is apt to get en- 
tangled in telling a plain Rory—that provided he 
keeps along the line of his ſtory, —he may go back- 
wards and forwards as he will, —*tis {till held to be 
no digreſſion. 


This being premiſed, I take the benefit of the a& »f 
going backwards my ſelt. | 

Mr Sandy is ſuppoſed to mean e , Eſq; member 
n., and not the Chineſe Legiſlator. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


IFTY thouſand pannier loads of devils—(not of 
F the Archbiſhop of Benevento's, -I mean of Rabe- 
Jais's devils) with their tails chopped off by their 
rumps, could not have made ſo diabolical a ſcream of 
it, as I did—when the accident befel me: it ſummon- 
ed up my mother inſtantly into the nurſery, —ſo that 
Suſannah had but juſt time to make her eſcape down 
the back- ſtairs, as my mother came up the fore, 


Now, thongh I was dd enough to have told the 
ſory my fund young enough, 1 hope, to have” 
done it without malignity ; yet Suſannah in paſſing 
by the kitchen, for fear of accidents, had left it in 
ſhort hand with the cook the cook had told it 
with a commentary to Jonathan, and Fenathan to Oba- 
diah; fo that by the time my father bad rung the 
bell half a dozen times to know what was the matter 
above.—was Obadiah enabled to give him a particular 
account of it, juſt as it had happened. I theught as 
much, ſaid my father, tucking up his night- gown; 
and ſo walked up ſtairs, 


— 


One would imagine from this (though for 
my own part I ſomewhat queſtion it) that my father 
before that time, had actually wrote that remarkable 
chapter in the T7i///rapedia, which to me is the moſt 
original and entertaining one in the whole book; 
—and that is the chapter upon ſaſh-windows, with a 
bitter Philippick at the end cf it, upon the ſorgetful- 
neſs of chambermaids.—1 have but two reaſons far 
thinking otherwiſe. 


Firſt, Had the matter been taken into conſideration 
before the event happened, my father certainly would 
have nailed vp the ſaſh- window ſor good an' all 
which, conſidering with what difficulty he compoſed 
books, 
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books, he might have done with ven times lest 
trouble, than he could have wrote the chapter : this 
argument I foreſee holds good againſt his writing the 


chapter, even after the event; but 'tis obviated under 


the ſecond reaſon, which I have the honour to offer 
to the world in ſupport of my opinion, that my father 
did not write the chapter upon ſaſh-windows ant 
chamber-pots, at the time ſuppoſed, —and it is this. 


That, in order to render the Triffrapedin 


complete, —I wrote the chapter myſelf. 


c HAP. XXVII. 


M* father put on his ſpectacles looked, — tooł 

them off, put them inte the caſe—all in leſs 
than a ſtatutable minute; and without opening his 
lips, turned about, and walked precipitately down 
ſtairs; my mother imagined he had ſtepped down for 
lint and baſilicon; but ſeeing bim return with a cou- 
ple of folios under his arm, and Obadiab following 
him with a large reading desk, ſhe took it for granted 
"'twas an herbal, and ſo drew him a chair to the bed- 
fide, that he might conſult upon the caſe at his eaſe. 


Il it be but right done, — ſaid my father, turn- 


ing to the Scfion—de ſede vel ſuljedto circumcifionit, ' 


tor he had brought up Spencer de Legibur 
Hebreorum Ritualibus—and Maimonides, in order to 
confront and examine us altogether. 


Ait it be but right done,—quoth he :—Only tell 
us, cried my mother, interrupting him, what herbs.— 
For that, replied my father, you muſt ſend for Dr.S/op. 


My mother went down, and my father went on, 
reading the ſeRion as follows ; 
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„ * * Very well, —ſaid my father, 

er 0:5 

233 „w. nap, if it has 
chat convenience and ſo without ſtopping a mo- 
ment to ſettle it firſt in his mind, whether the eu 
had it from the Egyptians, or the Egyptians from the 
Jeaus, —he roſe up, and rubbing his forehead two or 
three times acroſs with the palm of his hand, in the 
manner we rub out the footſteps of care, when evil 
has trod lighter upon us than we foreboded, he ſhat 
the book, and walked down ſtairs. —Nay, ſaid he, 
mentioning the name of a different great nation upon 
every ſtep as he ſet his foot upon it—if the Ecye- 
TiIANS,—the SYrIans, —the PrHoENICians,—the 
ARaBlans,—the CarraDocians,—if the Corcui, 
and TRocLoDyYTEs did it—if SoLox and PyTHa- 
Goras ſubmitted, —what is TRisTRAM? Who 
am I, that I fhould fret or fume one moment about 
the matter ? : | 


R 4 * * 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


* * Yorick, ſaid my father ſmiling, (for Yorick 

had broke his rank with my uncle Toby in co- 
ming through the narrow entry, and ſo had ſtept firſt 
into the parlour)—this T-//ram of ours, I find, comes 
very hardly by all his religious rites—Never was the 
ſon of Few, Chriſtian, Turk, or Infidel initiated into 
them in ſo oblique and flovenly a manner, — But he is 
no worle, I truſt, ſaid Yorick, — There has been cer- 
tainly, continued my father, the duce and all to do 
in ſome part or other of the ecliptic, when this off- 
ſpring of mine was formed. — That, you are a better 
Jadge of than I, replied Yorick.—Aſtrologers, quoth 
my father, know better than us both :— the trine and 
ſexti] aſpects have jumped awry,—or the oppoſite of 
their aſcendents have not hit it, as they ſhould, —or 
the lords of the genitures (as they call them) have 


been | 


1 


been at Bo. pecp. or ſomething has been wrong above, 
or below with us. 


Tis poſſible, anſwered Toric. — But is the child, 
cried my uncle Toby, the worſe? — The Troglodytes 
fay not, replied my father. — And your theologilts, 
Torick, tell us—Theologically ? faid Yorick, or ſpeak- 
ing after the manner of * apothecaries ? —4 ſtateſ- 
men ?—or I waſher-women ? 


I'm not ſure, replied my father, —but they tell 
ns, brother Toby, he's the better for it. Provided, 
ſaid Yorick, you travel him into Egypt. Of that, 
anſwered my father, he will have the advantage, 
when he ſces the Pyramid. | 


Now every word of this, quoth my uncle 72%. is 


Arabic to me, 
half the world. 


I ILvs, continued my father, circumciſed his 
whole army one morning. Not without a court mar- 
tial ? cried my uncle Toby — Though the learned, 
continued he, taking no notice of my uncle Toby's re- 
mark, but turning to Torick —are greatly divided 
till who J[/us was; —fome ſay Saturn; —ſome the 
ſupreme being; —others, no more than a brigadier 
general under Pharoah-neco.—— Let him be who he 
will, ſaid my uncle Toby, I“ know not by what arti- 
cle of war he could jullity it, 
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I wiſh, ſaid Yorick, twas ſo, to 
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The controvertiſts, anſwered my father, aſſign two 
and twenty different reaſons for it; —others, 
indeed, who have drawn their pens on the oppoſite 
{ide of the queſtion, have ſhewn the world the futility 
of the greateſt part of them. — But then again, our 
beft polemic divines—-I wiſh there was not a polemic 
divine, ſaid ,Yorick, in the kingdom ;—one. ounce of 
practical divinity—is worth a painted ſhip load of all 
their reverences have imported theſe fifty years, — 
Pray, Mr Yorick, quoth my uncle Toby, - do tell me 
what a polemic divine is.— The beſt deſcription, cap- 
tain Shandy, I have ever read, is of a couple of 'em, 
replied Toric, in the account of the battle fought 
ſingle hands betwixt Gymnaſt and captain Tripet ; 
which I have in my pocket, I beg I may hear it, 
quoth my uncle Toby earneſtly. —You ſhall, ſaid To 


rick. — And as the corporal is waiting for me at the 


door, —and I know the deſrription of a battle, will 
do the poor fellow mo1e good than his ſupper—1 
beg, brother, you'll give him leave to come in. 
With all my ſoul, ſeid my father Trim came in, 
erect and happy as an emperor ; and, having ſhut the 
door, Yorick took a book from his right-hend coat 
pocket, and read, or pretended to read, as follows : 


CHAP XXIX. 


7 


e which words being heard by all the ſol- 
% diers which were there, divers of them being in- 
„ wardly terrified, did ſhrink back and make room 
„ for the aſſailant: all this did Cymnaft very well 
+ remark and conſider; and therefore, making as if 
* he would have alighted from off his horſe, as he 
«« was poiling himfelt on the mounting ſide, he moſt 
* nimbly (with his thort ſword by his thigh) ſhifting 
© his feet in the ſtirrup and performing the Rirrup- 
leather feat, whereby, after the inclining of his 
„ body downwards, he forthwith launched himſelf 
« aloft into the air, and placed both his feet togetie 
upon the ſaddle, ſtanding upright, with his back 
E 2 turned 
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E 
turned towards his horſe's head, —Now (ſaid he) 
my caſe goes forward, Then ſuddenly in the 
ſame poſture wherein he was, he fetched a gambol 
upon one foot, and turning to the left-hand, fail- 
ed not to carry his body perfectly round, juſt into 
his former poſition, without miſſing one jot. 
Ha! ſaid Tripet, I will not do that at this time, 
—and not without cauſe. Well, ſaid Cymnaſt, 1 
have failed, —I will undo this leap; then with a 
marvellous ſtrengih and agility, turning towards 
the right-hand, he fetched another friſking gam- 
bol as before ; which done, he ſet his right-hand 
thumb upon the bow of the ſaddle, raiſed himſelf 
up, and ſprung into the air, poĩſing and upholdmg 
his whole weight upon the muſcle and nerve of the 
ſaid thumb, and ſo turned and whirted himſelf a- 
bout three times : at the fourth, reverſing his body 
and overturning it upſide-down, and foreſide back, 
without touching any thing, he brought himſelf 
betwixt the horſe's two ears, and then giving him- 
ſelf a jerking ſwing, he ſeated himſelf upon the 
crupper 2 


(This can't be fighting, ſaid my uncle 706. 


The corporal ſhook his head at it. — Have patience, 
ſaid Yorick.) 


„Then (Tripet) paſs'd his right leg over his ſad- 
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dle, and placed himſelf en croup.— But, faid he, | 
*twere beiter for me to get into the ſaddle; then 
putting the thumbs of both hands upon the crup- 
per * e him, and thereupon leaning himſelf, as 
upon the only ſupporters of his body, he inconti- 
nently turned heels over head in the air, and 
ſtraight found himſelf betwixt the bow of the ſad- 
dle in a tolerable ſeat ; then ſpringing into the air 
with a ſummerſet, he turned him about like a 
wind-mill, and made above a hundred friſks, turns, 
and demi-pomadas.” —Good God! cried Trim, lo- 
211 patience, — one home thruſt of a bayonet is 


worth it all.— I think fo too, replied Yorick, —— 
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Il am of a contrary opinion quoth my ſather. 


CHAP. XXX. 


No, I think I have advanced nothing, re- 


plied my father, making anſwer to a queition which 


Y:rick had taken the liberty to put to him, —I have 
advanced nothing in the 7ri/ira pædia, but what is as 
clear as any one propolition in Euclid, Reach me, 
Trim, that book from off the ſcrutoir: it has oft- 
times been in my mind, continued my father, to have 
read it over both to you, Jerich, and to my brother 
Tely, and 1 think it a little unfriendly in myſelf, in 
not having done it long ago: —ſfhall we have a 
ſhort chapter or two now, —and a chapter or two 
hereafter, as occaſions ſerve; and ſo on, till we get 
through the whole? My uncle Toby and Yorick made 
the obeiſance which was proper; and the corporal, 
though he was not included in the compliment, laid 
his hand upon his breaſt, and made his bow at the 
ſame time.— The company ſmiled. Trim, quoth my 
father, has paid the fall price for ſtaying out the en- 
tertainment. He did not ſeem to reliſh the play, 
replied . Yo: ic *'Fwas a Tom-fool-battle, au' 
pleaſe your reverence, of captain Trippet's and that 
other officer, making ſo many ſummerlets, as they 
advanced ; —-the French come on capering now and 
then in that way, - but not quite ſo much. 


My uncle 7«by never felt the conſciouſacſs of his 
exifience with more complacency than what the cor- 
poral's, and his own reflections, made him do at that 
moment; he lighted his pipe, Toricł 
drew his chair cloſer to the table,. irn ſuuff det e 
candle, my father ſtir'd up the fice,—took up the 
book, —cough'd twice, and begun. 
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CHAP XXXI. 
N= H E firſt thirty pages, ſaid my father, turning 


over the leaves,—are a little dry: and as they 
are not cloſely connected with the ſubje&,—for the 
preſent we'll paſs them by: *tis a prefatory introduc- 
tion, continued my father, or an introductory preface 
(for I am not determined which name to give it) up- 
on political or civil government ; the foundation of 
which being laid in the firſt conjunction betwixt male 
and female, for procreation of the ſpecies — I was 


inſenſibly led into it. 'T was natural, ſaid To- 
rick, 


The original of ſociety, continued my father, I'm 
ſatisfied is, what Politian tells us, i. e. merely con- 
jugal; and nothing more than the getting together 
of one man and one woman ;—to which, 2323 
to Hefiod) the philoſopher adds a ſervant: but ſup- 
poſing in the firſt beginning there were no men-ſer- 
vants born he lays the foundation of it, in a 
man,—a woman,—and a bull. believe 'tis an 
ox, quoth Yorick, quoting the paſſage (Ixor wer 
ere, Nuran, Te: Bey T arched.) \ bull 
mult have given more trouble than his head was 
worth, But there is a better reaſon ſtill, ſaid 
my father, (dipping his pen into his ink), for, the ox 
being the moſt patient of animals, and the moſt uſe- 
jul withal in willing the ground for their nouriſhment, 
—was the propereſt inſtrument, and emblem too for 
the new joined couple, that the creation could have 
aſſociated with them. — And there is a ſtronger rea- 
fon, added my uncle Toby, than them all for the ox. 
My father had not power to take his pen out of his 
ink-horn, till he had heard my uncle Toby's reaſon— 
For when the ground was tilled, ſaid my uncle Toby, |* 
and made worth incloſing, then they began to ſecure |? 
it by walls and ditches, which was the origin of for- 
tification.— True, true; dear Toby, cried my father, 
ſtriking out the bull, and putting the ox in his ons. 

* 
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My father gave Trim a nod, to ſnuff the candle, 
and reſumed his diſcourſe. | 


El enter upon this ſpeculation, ſaid my father 
careleſsly, and half ſhutting the book, as he went on, 
merely to ſhew the foundation of the natural rela- 
tion between a father and his child ; the right and 
juriſdiction over whom he acquires theſe ſeveral 
ways | 


aſt, by marriage, 
2d, by adoption. 
3d, by legitimation. 


And 4th, by procreation ; all which I conſider in 


their order, 


I lay a light ſtreſs upon one of them; replied To- 
rick the act, eſpecially where it ends there, in 
my opinion lays as little obligation upen the child, as 
it conveys power to the father.—You are wrong, — 
ſaid my father argutely, and for this plain reaſon 
* ® „ „„ „„ „„? „ „ * „.I own, 
added my father, that the offspring, upon this ac- 
count, is not ſo under the power and juriſdiction of 
the mother. But the reaſon, replied Yorick, equally 
holds good for her. She is under authority her- 
ſelf, ſaid my father :—and beſides, continued my fa- 
ther, nodding his head and laying his finger upon 
the fide of his noſe, as he aſſigned his reaſon, —/be is 
not the principal agent, Vorick.— In what? quoth my 
uncle Toby, ſtopping his pipe. —Though by all means, 
added my father (not attending to my uncle Toby) 
„ The ſon ought to pay her reſpect,” as you may read, 
Yorick, at large in the firſt book of the Inſtitutes of 
Juſtinian, at the eleventh title and the tenth ſection. 
Il can read it as well, replied Yerick, in the Cate- 


chiſin. 
CHAP, 
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CH A P. XXXIL 


R 7M can repeat every word of it by heart, 
quoth my uncle Toby, —Puzh ! ſaid wy father, 
not caring to be interrupted with Trim's ſaying his 
Catechiſm. He can, upon my honour, replied my 
uncle Toby. —Aſk him, Mr Yorick, any Tn you 
pleaſe. 


— The fifth command:nent, Trim, —ſaid Yorick, 
foeaking mildly, and with a gentle nod, as to a mo- 
deſt Catechumen. The corporal ſtood Blent.—You 
don't aſk him right, ſaid my uncle 7oby, raiſing his 
voice, and giving it rapidly like the word of com- 
mand: — The fifth- cried my uncle Fo- 
by.—I muſt begin with the firit, an't pleale your ho- 
nour, ſaid the corpora!.. 


/ 


——Yorick could not forbear ſiniling.— Your reve- 
rence does not conſider, faid the corporal, ſhoulder- 
ing his ſtick like a muſket, and marching into the 
middle of the room, to illuftrate his poſition, —that 
tis exactly the tame thing, as doing one's exerciſe in 
the field. 


&« Join hur right hand 19 your firelock,” cried the 
corporal, giving the word of command, and periorm- 
ing the motion. 


© Poiſe your firclock,” cried the corporal, doing 
the duty {till of both adjutant and private man. 


© Reft your frelact one motion, an't pleaſe your 
reverence, you fee leads into another.—if his ho- 


nour will begin but with the 7 


ThE Figs T—cried my uncle Toby, ſetting his hand 
upon his ſide— ki 0 ET 12 


Tie sxcoxp—cried my uncle Toby, waving his 
tobacco» 


1 


tobacco-pipe, as he would have done his fword at the 
head of a regiment.— The corporal went through 
his manual with exaQtneſs ; and having hanoured hi. 
Hailer and mother, made a low bow, and fell back to 
the ſide of the room. 


Every thing in the world, ſaid my father, is big 
with jeſt, —and has wit in it, and inſtruction too, —if 
we can but find it out. n 


—Fere is the ſcaffold work of InSTRUCT10ON, its 
true point of folly, without the sv1tDincG behind 
it, | 


— Here is the glaſs for pedagogues, preceptors, tu- 
tors, governors, gerund-grinders, and bear leaders 
to view themſelves in, in their true dimenſions, 


Oh ! there is a huſk and ſhell, Yorict, which grows 
up with learning, which their unſkilfulneſs knows 
not how to fling away! 


— SCIENCES MAY BE LEARNED BY ROTE, BUT 
W1$SDOM or. 


Yorick thought my father inſpired. —I will enter 
into obligations this moment, ſaid my father, to lay 
out all my aunt Dixab's legacy, in charitable uſes 
(of which, by the bye, my father had no high opi- 


nion) if the corporal has any one determinate idea 
3 annexed to any one word he has repeated, —Prythee, 
; Trim, quoth my father, turning round to him, — 


— What do'ſt thou mean, by bonouring thy father 
« and mother ?” | | 


Allowing them, an' pleaſe your honour, three half- 
pence a-day out of my pay, when they grew old. 
And didſt thou do that, Trim? ſaid Forict.— He 
did indeed, replied my uncle Toby. Then Trim, 
faid Yorick, ſpringing out of his chair, and taking the 
corporal by the hand, thou art the beſt commenta- 

' tor 


1 


tor upon that part of the Decalague; and I honour 
thee more for it, corporal Trim, than if thou had{t 
had a band in the Talmud itſelf. 


CHAP, XXXIII. 
W Bleſſed health! cried my father, making an ex- 


clamation, as he turned over the leaves to the 
next chapter, — thou art above all gold and treaſure ; 
tis thou who enlargeſt the ſoul, —and openeſt all ms 
powers to receive inſtruction and to relith virtue, — 
He that has thee, has little more to with for ;,—and 
he that is ſo wretched as to want thee, —wants every 
thing with thee. 


| 1 have concentrated all that can be ſaid upon this 
important head, ſaid my father, into a very little 
room, therefore we'll read the chapter quite thro”. 


My father read as follows 


„ The whole ſecret of health depending upon the 
« due contention for maſtery betwixt the radical 
« heat and the radical moiſture”— You have proved 
that matter of fact, I ſuppoſe, above, ſaid Yeorick, 
Sufficiently, replied my father. 


In ſaying this, my father ſhut the book, —not as if 
he reſolved to read no more of it, for he kept his 
forefinger in the chapter : nor petuſhly,—for he 
ſhut the book flowly ; his thumb reſting, . when he 
hai done it, upon the upper ſide of the cover, as his 
three fingers ſupported the lower fide of it, without 
the leaſt compreſſive violence. 


I have demonſtrated the truth of that point, quoth 
my father, nodding to Trick, moit ſufficiently in the 
preceding chapter. 


Now auld the man in the moon be told, that a 
man in the earth had wrote a chapter, ſufficiently de- 
| monſtrating, 


1 
monſtrating, That the ſecret of all health depended 


upon the due contention for maſtery betwixt the 7a. 
dical beat and the radical noiſture, and that he had 
managed the point ſo well, that there was not one 
ſingle word wet or dry upon radical heat or radical 
moiſture, throughout the whole chapter, —or a ſingle 
ſyllable in it, pro or con, directly or indirectly, upon 
the contention betwixt theſe two powers in any part 
of the animal com 


O thou eternal maker of all beings !” —he would 
cry, ſtriking his breaſt with his right hand, (in caſe 
he had one'—** Thou whoſe power and goodneſs can 
© enlarge the faculties of thy creatures to this infi- 
«© nite degree of excellence and perſection,. What 
„% have we MooxiTEs done?“ 


CH AFP. I. 


\ ITH two ſtrokes, the one at Hippecrates, the 
: other at Lord Verulam, did my father achieve 
it, 


The ſtroke at the prince of phyſicians, with which 
he began, was no more than a ſhort inſult upon his 
ſOrrowful complaint of the Ars longa,—and Vita 
brevis. Life ſhort, cried my father, —and the 
art of healing tedions! And who are we to thank for 
both the one and the other, but the ignorance of 
quacks themſelves, —and the ſtage-loads of chymical 
noſtrums, and peripatetic lumber, with which, in all 
ages, they have firſt flatter*d the world, and at laſt 
deceived it. 


O my lord Verulam cried my father, turning 
from Hippecrates, and making his ſecond ſtroke at 
him as the principal of noſtrum mongers, and the 
fitteſt to be made an example of to the ret, 
What ſhall I ſay to thee, my great lord Verulain ? 
What ſhall I ſay to thy internal ſpirit, thy opium» 
—thy 
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— thy ſalt - petre. thy greaſy unctions,— thy daily 
pur ges, — thy nightly gliſters, and ſuccedane ums? 


—My father was never at a loſs what to ſay to 
any man, upon any ſubje&t ; and had the leaſt occa- 
ſion for the exordium of any man breathing : how 
he dealt with his lordſhip's opinion, you ſhall 
ſee ;—--but when—l know not : —— we mult firſt 
ſee what his lordſhip's opinion was. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


be E Bok two great cauſes, which conſpire with 
M each other to ſhorten life, fays lord Verulam, 
© are firſt —— 


© The internal ſpirit, which like a gentle flame, 
„ waſtes the body down to death :—And ſecondly, 
* the external air, that parches the body up to 
« aſhes :—which two enemies attacking us on botk 
t ſides of our bodies together, at length deſtroy our 
„ organs, and render them unfit to carry on the 
& functions of life.“ 


This being the ſtate of the caſe; the road to Lon- 
gevity was plain; nothing more being required, ſays 
his lordſhip, but to repair the waſte committed by the 
internal ſpirit, by making the ſubſtance of it more 
thick and denſe, by a regular courſe of opiates on 
one ſide, and by refrigerating the heat of it on the o- 
ther, by three grains and a half of ſalt- petre every 
morning before you got up. 


Still this frame of ours was left expoſed to the ini- 
mical aſſaults of the air without; but this was fenced 
off again by a courſe of greaſy unctions, which ſo 
fully ſaturated the pores of the ſkin, that no ſpicula 
could enter ; nor could any one get out.—— 
J his put a ſtop to all perſpiration, ſenſthle and infen- 
ſible, which being the cauſe of ſo many ſcurvy diſtem- 
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pers—a courſe of gliſters was requiſite to carry off re- 
dundant humours,—and render the ſyſtem complete, 


D 


What my father had to ſay to my lord FVerulam's 
epiates, his ſalt-petre, and greaſy unctions and gli- 
ſters, you ſhall read, - but not to-day—or to mor- 
row: time preſſes upon me, — my reader is impatient 
—T muſt get forwards.— You ſhall read the chapter 
at your leiſure, (if you chuſe it) as ſoon as ever the 
* Triſtra-pedia is publiſhed. 


Sufficeth it at preſent, to ſay, my father levelled 
> the hypotheſis with the ground, and in doing that, 
the learned know, he built up and eſtabliſhed his 


CH AP. XXXVI. 


HE whole ſecret of health, faid my father, be- 
| ginning the ſentence again, depending evident- 
ly upon the due contention betwixt the radical heat 
and radical moiſture within us ; the leaſt imaginable 
{kill had been ſufficient to have maintained it, had 
not the ſchool-men confounded the taſk, (as Jan Hel- 
> ont, the famous chymiſt, has proved) by all along 
= miſtaking the radical moiſture for the tallow and fat 
of animal bodies. 


e 


Nov the radical moiĩſture is not the tallow or fat 
of animals, but an oily and balſamous ſubſtance ; for 
y | the fat and tallow, as alſo the phlegm or watery 
parts are cold; whereas the oily and balſamous 
parts are of a lively heat and ſpirit, which accounts 
for the obſervation of Ariſtotle, ** Duod omne animal 
2 © poſt coitum eff triſte.” 


m_ 
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Nov it is certain, that the radical heat lives in the 

radical moiſture, but whether vice verſd, is a doubt: 1 
however, when the one decays, the other decays alſo; * 
and then is produced, either an unnatural heat, ü 
Vor. II. F which 
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which cauſes an unnatural dryneſs— or an unnatu- 


ral moiſture, which cauſes dropſies. — So that if a 


child, as he grows up, can but be taught to avoid 
running into fire or water, as either of em threaten 
his defirudion, *twill be all that is needful to be 
done upon that head | 


CHAP. XXXVIL, 


11 deſcription of the ſiege of Jerico itſelf, could 
not have engaged the attention of my uncle To- 
by more powerfully than the laſt chapter ;—his eyes 
were fixed upon my father, throughout it ;—he ne- 
ver mentioned radical heat and radica! moiſture, but 
my uncle Toby took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
ſhook his head; and as ſoon as the chapter was fi- 
Niſhed, he beckoned to the corporal to come cloſe to 
his chair, to aſk him the following queſtion, —a/#ge. 
* 777. . 78 
It was at the ſiege of Limerict, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, replied the corporal, making a bow. 


The poor fellow and I, quoth my uncle Toby, ad- 


dreſſing himſelf to my father. were ſcarce able to 


crawl out of our tents, at the time the ſiege of Lime- 


rick was raiſed, upon the very account you mention. 


Now what can have got into that precious nod- 
dle of thine, my dear brother Toby ? cried my father, 
mentally, By Heaven! continued he, communing 
ſtil] with himſelf, it would puzzle an OEdipuf to 
bring it in point. 


I believe, an' pleaſe your honour, quoth the cor- 
poral, that if it had not been for : quantity of 
brandy we ſet fire to every night, and the claret and 
cinnamon with which I plied your honour off; — 
And the geneva, Trim, added my uncle Toby, which 
did us more good than all [ verily believe, con- 
tinued the corporal, we had both, an pleaſe your ho- 
nour, left our lives in the trenches, and been buried 
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in them too. The nobleſt e, corporal ! cried 


4 my uncle Toby, his eyes ſparkling as he Tpoke, that 


a foldier could wiſh to lie down in. But a pitiful 
death for him ! an' pleaſe your honour, replied the 


corporal. . 


All this was as mach Arabiel to my father, as the 
rites of the Colchi and. Troglodites had been before to 
my. uncle Toby ; my father could not determine whe- 
ther he was to frown or ſmile, — 


My uncle Thy, turning to Yorici, reſumed the 
caſe at Limerick, more intelligibly than he had be- 
gun it, —and fo ſettled the point for my father at 
once. | 


CHAP. XXXVIIL. 


T was undoubtedly, faid my uncle Toby, a great 

| happineſs for myſelf and the corporal, that we 
had all along a burning fever, attended with a molt 
raging thirſt, during the whole five and twenty days 
the flux was upon us ia the camp; otherwiſe what 
my brother calls the radical moiſture, mult, as 1 con- 
ceive it, inevitably have got the better. My fa- 
ther drew. in his lungs topful of air,. and looking 
up, blew it forth» again, as flowly as he poſſibly 


could. — 


It was heaven's mercy to us, continued my 
uncle Toby, which put it into the corporal's head to- 
maintain that due contention betwixt the radical. 
heat and the radical moiſture, by reinforcing the fe- 

ver, as he did all along, with.hot wine and ſpices ;. 
whereby the corporal kept up (as it 'were) 4 conti-- 


| nual firing, ſo that the radical heat ſtood its ground 


from the beginniag to the end, and was a fair match 
tor the moilture, terrible as it was. Upon my ho- 
nour, added my uncle Toby, you might have heard 
the contention within our bodies, brother Shandy, 
twenty toiles, —lf there was no firing, ſaid Yorick: 

3 | E 2. Well. 
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Well —ſaid my father, with a full aſpiration, and 
pauſing a while after the word Was I a judge, 
and the laws of the country which made me one per- 
mitted it, I would condemn ſome of the worſt male. 
factors, provided they had had their clergy 
ͤ— Yorick foreſeeing the ſentence was 
likely to end with no ſort of mercy, laid his hand up- 
on my father's breaſt, and begged he would reſpite it 
ior a few minutes, till he aſked the corporal a que- 
ſtion,——Prithee, Trim, ſaid Yorick, without ſtaying 
ior my father's leave,—tell us honeſtly—what is thy 
opinion concerning this ſelf ſame radical heat and ra- 
dical moiſture ? 


With humble ſubmiſſion to his honour's better 
judgment, quoth the corporal, making a bow to my 
uncle Toby, — Speak thy opinion freely, corporal, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, — The poor fellow is my ſervant, — 
not my ſlave, - added my uncle Toby, turning to my 
jather,— 


The corporal put his hat under his left arm, and 
with his ſtick hanging upon the wriſt of it, by a black 
thong ſplit into a taffel about the knot, he marched 
up to the ground where he had performed his cate- 
chiſm; then touching his under jaw with the thumb 


and fingers of his right hand before he opened his 


mouth, —he delivered his notion thus, 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


UST as the corporal was humming, to begin—in 

waddled Dr Slap 'Tis not two-pence matter 

—the corporal ſhall go on in the next chapter, let 
who will come in.— 


Well, my good doctor, cried my father ſportively, 
for the tranſitions of his paſſions were unaccountably 
ſudden, —and what has this whelp of mine to ſay to 
the matter? 


Had 
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Had my father been aſking after the amputation of 
the tail of a puppy-dog—he could not have done it in 
2 more cireleſs air: the ſyſtem which Dr Se had 
laid down, to treat the accident by, no way allowed 
of ſuch a mode ot inquiry. —He fat down, 


© Pray, Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, in a manner which 
could not go unanfwered, —in what condition is the 
boy ?—' Twill end in a phimofis, replied Dr Slap. 


I am no wiſer than I was, quoth my uncle Toby, — 
returning his pipe into his mouth, —— Then !ert the 
corporal go on, ſaid my father, with his medical lec- 


ture —The corporal made a bow to his old fri:nd,. 


Dr Slop, and then delivered his opinion concerning 


radical heat, and radical moiſture, in the following 


words. 


E HA P. . XL.. 


THE city of Limerick, the ſiege of which was be- 
gun under his Majelty king Villiam himſelf, , 


the year after I went into the army—lies, an' pleate 
your hanours, in the middle of a deviliſh wet, ſwam- 


py country.—”'-Tis quite ſurrounded, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, with the Saunen, and is, by its ſituation; one 


of the ſtrongeſt fortified places in Ireland. - 


I think this is a new faſhion, quoth Dr Sep, of be- 


ning a medical lecture. — T's all true, anſwered 
Trim — {hen I wiſh the faculty would follow the cut 


of it, ſaid Toric. Tis: all cut through, an' pleaſe. 


your reverence, ſaid the corpgral, with drains and 
bogs ; and beſides, there was ſuch à quantity of rain 
fell during the ſiege, the whole couutry was like a 
puddle, . "was that, and nothing elſe, which 
brought on the flux, and which had like to have kil- 
led bath his honour. and myſelf; now there was no 
tuch thing, after the firſt tea days, continued the 
corporal, for a ſoldier to lie dry in his tent, without 
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cutting a ditch round it, to draw off the water; — 
nor was that enough, for thoſe who could afford it, as 
his honour could, without ſetting fire every night to 
a pewter diſh full of brandy, which took off the damp. 
of 2 air, and made the inſide of the tent as warm as 
a ſtove.—— 


And what concluſion doſt thou draw, Corporal 
Trim, cried my father, from all theſe premiſes ? 


I infer, an' pleaſe your worſhip, replied Trim, that 
the radical moiſture is nothing in the world but 
ditch-water—and that the radical heat, of thoſe who 
can go to the expence of it, is burnt brandy—the ra- 
dical heat and moiſture of a private man, an' pleaſe 
your honours, is nothing but ditch-water—and a dram 
of geneva——and give us but enough of it, with a 
Pipe of robacco, to give us ſpirits, and drive away the 
vapours—we know not what it is to fear death, 


I am at a loſs, Captain Shandy, quoth Dr S/op, to 
determine in which branch of learning your ſervant 
ſhines moſt, whether in phyſiology, or divinity..— 
Slap had not forgot Trim's comment upon the ſer- 
mon — 


It is but an hour ago, replied Yorick, fince the cor - 
poral was examined in the latter, and paſs'd muſter 
with great honour.— 


The radical heat and moiſture, quoth Dr Sep, 
turning to my father, you muſt know, is the baſis 
and foundation of our being,—as the root of a tree is 
the ſource and princigge of its vegetation. —lIt is inhe- 
rent in the ſeeds of all animals, and may be preſerved 
ſundry ways, but principally in my opinion by con- 
ſub/tantials, impriments, and occludents —— Now this 
poor 1ſeHow, continued Dr S., pointing to the cor- 
poral, has had the misfortune to have heard ſome 1u- 
perficial empiric diſcourſe upon this nice . 

at 
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That he has,—ſaid my father. Very likely, faid 
my uncle. I'm ſure of it—quoth Yorick. 


CHAP. XLI. 


| by yo ey Slap being called out to look at a cata- 
plaſm he had ordered, it gave my father an 
opportunity of going on with another chapter in the 


Triſtra-pedia. Come! chear up, my lads; Ill 
ſhew you land for when we have tugged thro? 


that chapter, the book ſhall not be opened again this 
twelvemonth, _.Huzza !— 


CHAP. XLII. 
— YE years with a bib. under his chin; 


Four years in travelling from Chrilt-croſs-row to 
Malachi; 


A year and a half in learning to write his own 
name; | 


Seven long years and more Tu7],-ing it, at Greek 
and Latin; 


Four years at his probations and his negation; —the 
fine ſtatue ſtill lying in the middle of the marble 
block, and nothing done, but his tools ſharpened 
to hew it out !—'Tis a piteous delay !—Was not the 
great Julius Scaliger within an ace of never gettin 
his tools ſharpened at all ?- Forty-four years ol 
was he before he could manage his Greek ;—and Pe- 
ter Damianus, lord biſhop of Oftia, as all the 
world knows, could not ſo much as read, when he 
was of man's eſtate, —And Baldus himlelf as eminent 
as he turned out after, entered upon the law ſo late 
in life, that every body imagined he intended to be 
an advocate in the other world ; no wonder, when 
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Eadamidar, the fon of Archidamas; heard Xenocrute- 
at ſeventy-five diſputing about wiſdom, that he aſked 
gravely. 1f the old man. be yet diſputing and ingui- 
ring concerning wi/dom, — «what time will he. have ts 
2 uſe of it? 


Yorick liſtened to my. father with great atteation ; 
there was a. ſeaſoning of wiſdom nnaccountably mix- 
ed up with. his trangeit whims, and he had ſometimes 
ſuch iHuminations in the darkelt of his ecliples, as al- 
moit attoned for them: — be wary, Sir, when you imi- 


tate hun. 


I am convinced; Nrict, continued my father, half 


reading and half diſcourſing, that there is a north- 


welt paſſage to the intellectual world; and that the 


ſoul of man has ſhorter ways of going to work, in fur- 
niſhing itſelf with knowledge and inſtruction, than 


we generally take with it. —But alack. all fields 


have not a river or a ſpring running beſides them ;—. 
every child, Yorick! has not a parent to point it out. 


| ——The whole entirely. depends, added my fa- 


ther, in a low. voice, upon the auxiliary verbs, Mr 
Yorick, 


Had Yorick trod upon Virgil's ſnake, he could not 
have looked more ſurpriſed, —l am ſurpriſed too, 
cried my father, obſerving it, —and I reckon it as one 


of the greateſt calamities which ever befel the re- 
public of letters, That thoſe. who have been entruſted 


with the education of our children, and whoſe buſi- 


neſs it was to open their minds, and ſtock them early 
with ideas, in order to ſet the imagination looſe. upon 
them, have made to little uſe of the auxiliary verbs in 


doing it, as they have done- So that, except 


Raymond Lullius, and the elder Pelegrini, the laſt of 
which arrived to fuch. perfection in the uſe of em, 


with his topics, that in a few leſſons, he could teach 


a young gentleman to diſcourſe with plauſibility upon 


apy ſubject, pro and con, and. to ſay and write all 


that 
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that could be ſpoken or written concerning it, with- 
out blotting a word, to the admiration of all who be- 
held him.—l ſhould be glad, ſaid. Yorick, interrupting 
my father, to be made to comprehend this matter. 
You ſhall, ſaid my father. 


The higheſt ſtretch of improvement a ſingle word 
is capable of, is a high metaphor, ——for which, in 
my opinion the idea is generally the worſe, and not 
the better ; but be that as it may,— when the 
mind has done that, with it — there is an end, —the 
mind and the idea are at reſt, - until a ſecond idea 
enters ;—and ſo on. | 


Now the uſe of the Juxiliaries is, at once to ſet the 
foul a-going by herſelf upon the materials as they are 
brought her; and by the verſability of this great en- 
gine, round which they are twiſted, to open new 
_ of inquiry, and make every idea engender mil- 

Ons. p bs 3 el | b 4 | 


You excite my curioſity greatly, ſaid Toricl. 


For my own part, quoth my uncle Toby, I have 
given it up. The Danes, an' pleaſe your honour, 
quoth the corporal, who were on the left at the ſiege 
of Limerick were all auxiliaries — And very good 
ones, ſaid my uncle Toby. And your honour roul'd 
with them, captains with captains.—Very well, ſaid 
the corporal.— But the auxiliaries, my brother is talk- 
ng about, anſwered my uncle Toby, —l conceive to be 
different things. | | 


—You do? ſaid my father, riſing up. 


CHAP XLIII. 


M* father took a ſingle turn acroſs the room, th 
4 fat dowa and finithed the chapter. 


Fhe 
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The verbs auxiliary we are concerned in here, 
continued my father, are a; was ; have; had ; do ; 
did; male: made ; ſuffer 5 ſhall; ſhould ; will; 
would ; can; could ; owe ;. ought ; uſed; or is wont. 
— And theſe varied with tenſes, preſent, poſi, future, 
conjugated with the verb /ee,—or with theſe que - 
ſtions added to them; - it? Was it * Will it be» 
Would it be? May it be * Might it be ? And theſe 
again put negatively, Ii it not Wat it not! Ought 
it not —0r affirmatively.— It is ? It was? It ought 


ts be.—Or chronologically, — Has it been always ? 


Lately Heu long age —Or hypothetically—/F it 
was ; If it was not What would follow ? — If 
the French ſhould beat the Engli/h? If the Sun go 
out of the Zodiac? | 4 


Now, by the right uſe and application of theſe, 
continued my father, in which. a child's memory 
ſhould be exerciſed, there is no one idea can enter 
his brain, how barren ſoever, but a magazine of con- 
ceptious and concluſions may be drawn forth from 
it, Did'ſt thou ever ſee a white bear? cried my 
father, turning his head round to-Trim, who ſtood at 
the back of his chair: — No, an' pleaſe your honour, 


replied the corporal.— But thou could'ſt diſcourſe 


about one, Trim, ſaid my father, in caſe of need ? 


— How is it pollible, brother, quoth my uncle T-. 
by, if the corporal never faw one ?——'Tis the fact, 


] want, replied my father, — and the peſſibility of it 
is as follows. 


A white bear ! Very well. Have I ever feen one? 


Might I ever have ſeen one? Am I ever to lee one? 


Ought I ever to have feen one? Or can I ever fee 
one ? 


Would I had ſeen a white bear ? (for How can li- 


magine it 7 


If 1 ſhould ſce a white bear, what ſhould I fay ? If. 
I ikould never ſee a white bear, what then ? 
If. 
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If I never have, can, muſt, or ſhall, ſee a white bear 
alive; have I ever ſeen the ſkin of one? Did J ever ſee 
one painted deſcribed ? Have I never dreamed 
of one ? | 


Did my father, mother, uncle, aunt, brothers or 
ſiſters, ever ſee a white bear ? What would they 
give ? How would they behave? How would the 
white bear have behaved ? Is he Wild? Tame? Ter- 
rible ? Rough? Smooth? 

Is tbe white bear worth ſeeing ?!— 

Is there no ſin in it !— 


Is it better than a black one? 
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TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent. 


CHAP. I. 


E'LL not ſtop two moments, my dear 
| Sir—only, as we have got thro' theſe five 
volumes, (do, Sir, fit down upon a ſet they are 
better than nothing) let us jult look back upon the 
country we have paſs'd through. 


What a wilderneſs has it been! and what a 
mercy that we have not both of us been loſt, or de- 
voured by wild beaſts in it. | 


Did you think the world itſelf, Sir, had- contained 
ſuch a number of Jack Aſſes? How they view'd 
and review'd us as we paſſed over the rivulet at the 
bottom of that little valley ! and when we climb- 
ed over that hill, and were jull getting out of ſight 
good God! what a braying did they all ſet up 
together 


——Prithee, ſhepherd, who keeps all thoſe Jack 
Aﬀes? 1 * 


_Y 


Heaven be their comforter”! What ! are 
they never curried ? Are they never taken in Win- 
ter ? Bray—bray—bray. Bray on,—the world 
is deeply your debtor; —louder ſtill- that's n6- 
thing ;—in good ſooth, you are ill- uſed: Was I 
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a Jack Aſs, I ſolemnly declare, I would bray in 
G- ſol· re· ut from morning even unto night, 


CHAP. II. 


HEN my father had danced his white bear 

backwards and forwards through half a dozen 
pages, he cloſed the book for good an' all,—-and in a 
kind of triumph redelivered it into Trim's hand, with 
a nod to lay it upon the *ſcrutoire where he found it, 
Triſtram, ſaid he, ſhall be made to conjugate e- 
very word in the dictionary, backwards and forwards, 
the ſame way; every word, Torick, by this means, 
you ſee, is converted into a theſis or an hypotheſis ;— 
every theſis and hypotheſis have an offspring of pro- 
poſitions ;—and each propoſition has its own conſe- 
quences and concluſions ; every one of which leads 
the mind on again into freſh tracks of inquiries and 
doubtings. —— The force of this engine, added my 
father, is incredible, in opening a child's head. —* Tis 
enough, brother Shandy, cried my uncle Toby, to 
burſt it into a thouſand ſplinaters, —— 


I preſume, ſaid Yorick, ſmiling,—it muſt be owing 
to this.. (for let logicians ſay what they will, it is 
not to be accounted for ſufficiently from the bare uſe 


of the ten predicaments)—— That the famous Vin- 


cent Quirino, amongſt the many other aſtoniſhing 
feats ot his childhood, of which the Cardinal Bembo 
has given the world ſo exact a ſtory, ſhould be able 
to paſte up in the public ſchools at Rome, ſo early as 
in the eighth year of his age, no leſs than four thou- 
ſand five hundred and ſixty different theſes, upon the 
moſt abſtruſe point* of the molt abltruſe theology 
and to defend a _'ntain them in ſuch ſort, as to 
cramp and dumbtyund his opponents. What is 
that, cried my father, to what is told us of Alphon 
ſus Toflatus, who, almoſt in his nurſe's arms, learned 
all the ſciences and liberal arts without being taught 

any 
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any one of them: —— What ſhall we ſay of the great 
Piereſkius *— — That's the very man, cried my uncle 
Toby, 1 once told you of, brother Shandy, who walked 
a matter of five hundred miles, reckoning from Paris 
to Schevling, and from Schevling back again, merely 
to ſee Stevinus's flying chariot. He was a very 
great man, added my uncle Toby (meaning Stevinus) 
— He was ſo, brother Toby, ſaid my father (meaning 
Piereſtius) ——and had multiplied his ideas fo faſt, 
and increaſed his knowledge to ſuch. a- prodigious 
ſtock, that, if we may give credit to an anecdote con- 
cerning him, which we cannot with-hold here, with- 
out ſhaking the authority of all anecdotes whatever 
at ſeven years of age, his father committed entirely to 
his care the education of his younger brother,. a boy, 
of five years old, —with the ſole management of all. 
his concerns.— Was the father as wiſe as the ſon ? 
quoth my uncle Toby :—1I ſhould think not, ſaid To- 
riet: But what are theſe, continued my father 
(breaking out in a kind of enthufiaſm)—what are 
theſe, to thoſe, prodigies of childhood in Gretius, Sci- 
ppl, Heinſius, Politian, Paſcal, Feſepb Scaliger, 
Ferdinand de Cordouè, and others —ſome of which 
left off their /ubfantial forms at nine years old, or 
ſooner, and went on reaſoning, without them ;—others 
went through their claſſics at ſeven ;-—wrote trage- 
dies at eight ;—Ferdinand de Cordouè was fo wits at 
nine—'twas thought the Devil was ia him ;——--and 
at Venice gave tuch proots of his krewledge and 
goodneſs, that the monks imagined he was Antichrij/7,. 
or nothing. —— Others were maſters of fourteen lan- 
guages at ten, —luiſlied the courſe of their rhetoric, 
poetry, logic, and ethics, at eleven, — put forth their. 
commentaries upon Servius and Martianus Cupellu 
at twelve, —and at thirteen received their degrees in 
philoſophy, laws, and divinity : but you forget 
the great Lipfius, quoth Yorick, who compoſed a 
work, * the day he was born. 1 hey ſhould have 
wiped 


g Nous aurions quelque inter?:, ſiys Baillet, de montter qu'il 
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wiped it up, ſaid my uncle Toby, and ſaid no more a- 
bout it. 


CM A Ec: 


HEN the cataplaſm was ready, a ſcruple of de- 


corum had unſeaſonably rote up in Suſannah's 
conſcience, about holding the candle, whilſt S/ tied 
it on; Slap had not treated Sſannab's diſtemper with 


anodines, —— and ſo a quarrel had enſued betwixt 
them, 


Oh! Oh!——faid Sep, caſting a glance of 
undue freedom in Syſannah's face, as ſhe declined the 
office; then, I think I know you, madam— 


You know me, Sir! cried Saſannab faltidiouſly, and 


with a toſs of her head, levelled evidently, not at his 
profeſſion, but at the doctor himſelf ;j——you know 
me ! cried Suſannah again, Doctor Slop clapped 
his finger and his thumb inſtantly upon his noſtrils; 
—— —Suſannah's ſpleen was ready to burlt at it ;— 
*Tis falſe! ſaid Suſannah. — Come, come, Mrs Mode- 
ſty, ſaid S/op, not a little elated with the ſucceſs of 
his laſt thruſt, if you won't hold the candle, and 
look—you may hold it and ſhut your eyes :— That's 
one of your popiſh ſhifts, cried Suſannah. —'Tis bet- 


ter, ſaid SD, with a nod, than no ſhift at all, young 


woman. I defy you, Sir, cried Saſannab, pulling 
her ſhift ſleeve below her elbow, 


It was almoſt impoſſible for two perſons to aſſiſt 


each other in a ſurgical caſe with a more ſplenetic 
cordiality. 


nigmatique que Nicius Erythrens a tüché de lui donner. Cet 


auieur dit que pour comprendre comme Lipſe, a pi compoſer 
un ouvrag. le premier jour de ſa vie, il faut $'imaginer, que ct 
premier jour n'eſt pas celui de fa naiſſance charnelle, mais celui 
a1 quel il a commence d' uſer de la raiſon; il veut que c'ait ẽtè 
a Lage de neuf ans; et il nous vcut perſuader que ce fut en cet 
age, que Lip/e fit un poem. Le tour eſt ingenieux, &c. &c. 
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Slap ſnatched up the cataplaſm, — Suſannab ſnatch- 
ed up the candle :——A little this way, ſaid S/; 
Suſannah looking one way, and rowing another, in- 
ſtantly ſet fire to S/op's wig, which being ſomewhat 
buſhy and unctuous withal, was burat out before it 
was well kindled, You impudent whore ! cried 
Slap —(for what is paſſion, but a wild beaſt)—you 
impudent whore, cried Sep, getting upright, with 
the cataplaſm in his hand ; never was the de- 
ſtruction of any body's noſe, ſaid Saſannab, - which 
is more than you can fay:——l it? cried Sp, 
throwing the cataplaſm in her face; — Les it is, 
cried Suſannah, returning the compliment with what 
was left in the pan. 


CHAP. IV. 
S ry Slap and Suſannab filed croſs- bills a- 


gainſt each other in the parlour; which done, 
as the cataplaſm had tailed, they retired into the 
kitchen to prepare a fomentation for me ;—and 
whilſt that was doing, my father determined the 
point as you will read. | 


CHAP: ; £1 


1 ſee tis high time, ſaid my father, addreſſing 
himſeif equally to my uncle 7oty and Torick, to 
take this young creature out of theſe womens hands, 
and put him into thoſe cf a private governor, Mar- 
cus Antoninus provided fourteen governors all at once 
to ſuperintend his ſon Commedus's education, and 
in fix weeks he caſhiered five of them: —1 know very 
well, continued my father, that Commodus's mother 
was in love with a gladiator at the time of her con- 
ception, which accounts for a great many of Commo- 
44's crueltics when he became emperor ; but ſtill 
I am of opinion, that thoſe five whom Anteninus diſ- 
miſſed, did Commodusr's temper in that ſhort time 
More 


E 


more hurt than the other nine were able to rectify all 
their lives long. 


Now as I conſider the perſon who is to be about 
my ſon, as the mirror in which he is to view himſelt 
from morning to-night, and by which he is to adjult 
his looks, his carriage, and perhaps the inmolt ſenti— 
ments of his heart; — I would have one, Yorick, if 
poſſible, poliſhed at all points, fit for my child to 
look into, This is very good ſenſe, quoth my un- 
cle Teby to himfelt, 


There is, continued my father, a certain mien 
and motion of the body and all its parts, both in act- 
ing and ſpeaking, which argues a man well within : 
and I am not at all ſurpriſed that Gregory of Nazian- 
zen, upon obſerving the haily and untoward geſtures 
of Julian, ſhould foretel he would one day become an 
apoſtate; or that St Ambroſe ſhould turn his A- 
manu enſis out of doors, becauſe of an indecent motion 
of his head, which went backwards and forwards 
like a flail ; or that Democritus thovid conceive 
Protagoras to be a ſcholar, from ſeeing him bind up 
a faggot, and thruſting, as he did it, the ſmall twigs 
inwards There are a thoufind unnoticed open- 
ings, continued my father, which let a penetrating 
eye at once into a man's ſoul; and I maintain it, ad- 
ded he, that a man of ſenſe does not lay down his hat 
in coming into a room,—or take it up ia going out 
of it, but ſomething eſcapes, which diſcovers him, 


It is for theſe reaſons, continued my father, that 
the governor | make choice of ſhall neither “ liſp, or 
ſquint, or wink, or talk loud, or look fierce, or fool- 
iſh ; or bite his lips, or grind his teeth; or ſpeak 
through his nole, or pick it, or blow it with his fin- 
gers.— 


He ſhall neither walk faſt, —or flow, or fold his 
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arms, ſor that is lazineſs ;—or hang them down, — 
for that is folly; or hide them in his pocket, for 


that is nonſenſe 


He ſhall neither ſtrike, or pinch, or tickle, or 
bite, or cut his nails, or hawk, or ſpit, or fnift, or 
drum with his feet or fingers in company, nor 
(according to Eraſmus) ſhall be ſpeak to any one in 
making water,—nor ſhall he point to carrion or ex- 
crement. Now this is all nonſeuſc again, quoth 
my uncle Toby to himſelf, 


I will have him, continued my father, chearful, fa- 
cets, jovial ; at the ſame time, prudeat, attentive to 
buſineſs, vigilant, acute, argute, inventive, quick in 
reſolving doubts and ſpeculative queſtions ;——he 
ſhall be wiſe and judicious, and learned.——Aand 
why not humble, and moderate, and gentle temper- 
ed, and good? ſaid Yorick. —And why not, cried 
my uncle Toby, free, and generous and bountiful, 
and brave? —— lle ſhall, my dear Toby, replied my 
father, getting up and ſhaking him by his hand... 
Then, — S handy, anſwered my uncle Toby, 
raiſing himſelf off the chair, and laying down his 
pipe to take hold of my father's other hand, -I hum- 
bly beg I may recommend poor Le Fever's fon to you; 
a tear of joy ot the firſt-water ſparkled in my 
uncle Toby's eye and another, the fellow to it 
in the corporal's, as the propoſition was made 
you will fee why when you read Le Fever's ſtory : 
fool that I was! nor can | recollect, (nor 
perhaps you) without turning back to the place, what 
it was that hindered me from letting the corporal 
tell it in his own words ;—but the occaſion is loſt, 
{ muit tell t now in my own, 
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CHAP. VI. 
The Story of Le Fever. 


T was ſome time in the ſummer of that year in 
which Dendermond was taken by the allies, 
which was about ſeven years before my father came 
into the country, —and about as many after the time 
that my uncle Toby and Trim had privately decamp- 
ed from my father's houſe in town, in order to lay 
ſome of the fineſt ſieges to ſome of the fineſt fortified 
cities in Europe—————when my uncle Toby was one 
evening getting his ſupper, with Trim ſitting behind 
him at a ſmall ſideboard, —I ſay, fitting—for in con- 
ſideration of the corporal's lame knee (which ſome- 
times gave him exquifite pain)—when my uncle Toby 
dined or ſupped alone, he would never ſuffer the 
corporal to ſtand ; and the poor fellow's veneration 
for his maſter was ſuch, that, with a proper artille- 
ry, my uncle Toby could have taken Dendermond it- 
felf with leſs trouble than he was able to gain this 
point over him; for many a time when my uncle To- 
by ſuppoſed the corporal's leg was at reſt, he would 
look back, and detect him ſtanding behind him with 
the moſt dutiful reſpe& : this bred more little ſquab- 
bles betwixt them, than all other cauſes for five-and- 
twenty years together — But this is neither here nor 
there—why do [ mention it ? Alk my pen, — 
it governs me,—l govern not it, 


He was one evening ſitting thus at his ſupper, when 
the landlord of a little inn in the village came into 
the parlour with an empty phial in his hand, to beg 
a glaſs or two of ſack; *'Tis for a poor gentleman, I 
think, of the army, ſaid the landlord, who has been 
taken ill at my houſe four days ago, and has never 
held up his head fince, or had a defire to taſte any 
ting, till juſt now, that he has a fancy for a glaſs of 
ſack and a thin toaſt——1 think, ſays he, taking his 
hand from his forehead; it would comfort me, 
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If I could neither beg, borrow, or buy ſuch a 
ching, — added the landlord, —I would almoſt ſteal it 
for the poor gentleman, he is ſo ill, —I hope in God 
he will ſtill mend, continued he, — we are all of us 
concerned for him. | > an 


Thou art a good-natured ſoul, I will anſwer for 
thee, cried my uncle Toby; and thou ſhalt drink the 
poor gentleman's health in a glaſs of ſack thyſelf, — 
and take a couple of bottles with my ſervice, and tell 
him he is heartily welcome to them, and to a dozen 
more if they will do him good. 


Though I am perſuaded, ſaid my uncle Toby, as 
the landlord ſhut the door, he is a very compaſſion - 
ate fellow, Trim, yet I cannot help entertaining a 
high opinion of his gueſt too ; there muſt be ſome- 
thing more than common in him, that in ſo ſhort a 
time ſhould win ſo mach upon the affections of his 
hoſt, And of his whole family, added the cor- 
poral, for they are all concerned for him Step 
after him, ſaid my uncle Teh, — do Trim, —and aſk 
if he knows his name, 


l have quite forgot it, truly, ſaid the landlord, 
coming back into the parlour with the corporal, — 
but I can aſk his ſon again.—Has he a ſon with him 
then? ſaid my uncle Toby,.—A boy, replied the 
landlord, of about eleven or twelve years of age j— 
but the poor creature has taſted almoſt as little as his 
father ; he does nothing but mourn and lament for 


him night and day : He has not ſtirred from 
the bedſide theſe two days. 


My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and 
thruſt his plate from before him, as the landlord gave 
him the account ; and Trim, without being ordered, 
took away without ſaying one word, and in a few 
minutes after brought him his pipe and tobacco, 
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Stay in the room a little, ſaid my uncle Te- 


— 


Trim ſaid my uncle Tehy, after he lighted his 
pipe, and ſmoak'd about a dozen whiffs. Trim 
came in front of his maſter and made his bow ; 
my uncle Toby ſmoak'd on, and ſaid no more.—Cor- 
poral ! ſaid my uncle Toby the corporal made his 
bow.—— My uncle Toby proceeded no farther, but 
finiſhed his pipe. 


Trim ! ſaid my uncle Toby, I have a projet in my 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myſelf up 
warm in my roquelaure, and paying a viſit to this 
poor gentleman. Your honour's roquelaure, re- 
plied the corporal, has not once been had on fince 
the night before your honour received your wound, 
when we mounted guard in the trenches before the 
gate of St, Nicholas; —and beſides it is ſo cold and 
rainy a night, that what with the roquelaure, and 
what with the weather, *twill be enough to give your 
honour your death, and bring on your honour's tor- 
ment in your groin, I fear ſo, replied my uncle To- 
by ; but I am not at reſt in my mind, Trim, ſince the 
account the landlord has given me.—— I wiſh I had 
not known ſo much of this affair, added my uncle 
Toby,—or that I had known more of it ;—How ſhall 
we manage it? Leave it, an't pleaſe your honour, to 
me, quoth the corporal ;—1'}l take my hat and ſtick, 
and go to the houſe and reconnoitre, and a& accord- 
ingly ; and I will bring your honour a full account 
in an hour. — Thou ſhalt go, Trim, ſaid my uncle To- 
by, and here's a ſhilling for thee to drink with bis 
ſervant. [ ſhall get it all out of him, ſaid the cor- 
poral, ſhutting the door, 


My uncle Toby filled his ſecond pipe; and had it 
not been, that he now and then wandered from the 
point, with conſidering whether it was not full as 
well to have the curtain of the tenaille a ſtraight line, 
as a crooked one,—he might be ſaid to have thought 
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ef nothing elſe but poor Le Fever and his boy the 
whole time he ſmoaked it. 


CH AF. VI. 
The Story of Lt Fever continued. 


T was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the 

aſhes out of his third pipe, that corporal Trim 
returned from the inn, and gave him the following 
account, 


I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of being able 
to bring back your honour any kind of intelligence 
concerning the poor ſick lieutenant—ls he in the ar- 
my then? ſaid my uncle 72h. fle is, ſaid the cor. 
poral. And in what regiment? ſaid my uncle 779. 
by.—— I'll tell your honour, replied the corporal, e- 
very thing ſtraight forwards, as I learnt it—Then, 
Trim, I'll fill another pipe, ſaid my uncle Toby, and 
not interrupt thee till thou haſt done; ſo fit down 
at thy eaſe, Trin, in the window-ſeat, and begin thy 
ſtory agaia. The corporal made his old bow, which 
generally ſpoke as plain as a bow could ſpeak it 
Your honour is goed —— And having done that, he 
ſat down, as he was ordered, —and began the ſtory to 
my uncle Toby over again in pretty near the tame 
words, | 


I deſpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of being able 
to bring back any intelligence to your honour about 
the lieutenant and his ſon : for when | aſked where 
his ſervant was, from whom I made myſelt ſure of 
knowing every thing which was proper to be aſked— 
That's a right diſtinction, Trim, faid my uncle Toby 
I was anſwered, an' pleaſe your honour, that he 
had no ſervant with him; that he had come 19 
the inn with hired horſes, which, upon finding him- 
ſelf unable to proceed (to join, I ſuppoſe, the regi- 
ment) he had diſmiſſed the morning after he came. — 
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Af I get better, my dear, ſaid he, as he gave his 
purſe to his ſon to pay the man, we can hire horſes 
from hence. But alas! the poor gentleman will 
never get from hence, ſaid the landlady to me, — ſor 
I heard the death-watch all night long ; and 
when he dies, the youth, his ſon, will certainly die 
with him; for he is broken-hearted already. 


-T was hearing this account, continued the corporal, 
when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the 
thin toaſt the landlord ſpoke of ;——but I will do it 
for my father myſelf, ſaid the youth. — Pray let ne 
ſave you the trouble, young gentleman, ſaid I, taking 


up a fork for the purpoſe, and offering him my chair 


to fit down upon by the fire, whilſt I did it. [ be- 
lieve, Sir, ſaid he, very modeſtly, I can pleaſe him beſt 
myſelf. am ſure, ſaid J, his honour will not like 
the toaſt the.worſe for being toaſted by an old ſoldier, 
The youth took hold of my hand, and inſtantly 
burſt into tears. Poor youth ! ſaid my uncle 
Toby, he has been bred up from an infant in the ar- 
my, and the name of a ſoldier, 7rim, ſounded in his 
2 like the name of a friend — I wiſh I had him 
Here. 


I never in the longeſt march, ſaid the corporal, 
had ſo great a wind to my dinner, as I had to cry 
-with him for company : what could be the matter 
with me, an' pleaſe your honour ? Nothing in the 
world, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, blowing. his noſe, — 
but that thou art a good-natured fellow, | 


| When I gave him the toaſt, continued the corporal, 

I thought it was proper to tell him | was Captain 
Shandy's ſervant, and that your honour (though a 
a ſtranger) was extremely concerned for his tather ;j— 
and that if there was any thing in your houſe or 
cellar (And thou might'lt have added my purſe 
too, ſaid my uncle Toby) — he was heartily welcome 
to it : He made a very low bow (which was meant 


to your honour) but no anſwer, —for his heart 2 
if 
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full—ſo he went up ſtairs with the toaſt ;: —T;war- 
rant you, my dear, ſaid I, as I opened the kitchen 
door, your father will be well again. Mr. Yorick's 
curate was *. a pipe by the kitchen fire but 
ſaid not a word good or bad to comfort the youth. 

I thought it wrong, added the corporal. I think 
ſo too, ſaid my uncle Toby. 


When the lieutenant had taken his glaſs of ſack: 
and toalt, he felt himſelf a little revived, and ſent 
down into the kitchen to let me know, that in about 
ten minutes he ſhould be glad if I would ſtep up 
ſtairs believe, ſaid the landlord, he is going to 
ſay his prayers, for there was a book laid upon 
the chair by his bedſide, and as 1 ſhut the door, L 
ſaw his ſon take up a cuſhion. 


I thought, ſaid the curate, that you gentlemen of 
the army, Mr Trim, never ſaid your prayers at all. 
I heard the poor gentleman ſay his prayers laſt 
night, ſaid the landlady, very devoutly, and with my 
own ears, or | could not have believed it.——Are 
you ſure of it? replied the curate. A ſoldier, an' 
Pleaſe your reverence, ſaid I, prays as often (of his 
own accord) as a parſon ;——and when he is fight - 
ing for his king, and for his own life, and for his ho- 
nour too, he has the moſt reaſon to pray to God of 
any one in the whole world. 'T was well ſaid of 
thee, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. But when a ſol- 
dier, faid I, an' pleaſe your reverence, has been ſtand- 
ing for twelve hours together in the trenches, up to 
his knees in cold water, —or engaged, faid I, for + 
months together in long and dangerous marches ;— -- 
haraſſed, perhaps, in his rear to-day ;— haraſſing o- 
thers to-morrow ;—detached here ;—countermanded ' 
there; —reſting this night out upon his arms; — beat 
up in his ſhirt the next ;—benumbed in his joints ;— - 
perhaps without firaw in his tent to kneel on ;—muſt 
ſay his prayers how and when he can.—l believe, 
ſaid I, —for 1 was piqued, quoth the corporal, for the- 
reputation of the army,—l believe, an't pleaſe your 
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reverence, faid J, that when a ſoldier gets time to 
pray,—he prays as heartily as a parſon, —though not 
with all his fuſs and hypocriſy.- — Thou ſhouldſt 
not have ſaid that, Trim, ſaid my uncle 7 oby,—tor 
God only knows who is a hypocrite, and who is not : 
—— At the great and general review of us all, cor- 
poral, at the day of judgment (and not till then) it 
will be ſeen who has done their duties in this world, 
and who has not; and we fhall be advanced, Trim, 
accordingly, I hope we ſhall, faid Trim It is 
in the ſcripture, ſaid my uncle Toby; and 1 will ſhew 
it thee to-morrow : In the mean time we may 
depend upon it, Trim, for cur comfort, jaid my uncle 
Toby, that God Aimighty is ſo good and juſt a gover- 
nor ot the world, that if we have but done our duties 
in it—it will never be inquired into, whether we have 
done them in a red coat or a black one: ——1 hope 
not, ſaid the corporal—— But go on, Trim, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, with thy flory. 


When I went up, continued the corporal, into the 
lieutenant's room, which I did not do till the expira- 
tion of the ten minutes——he was lying in his bed 
with his head raiſed upon his hand, with his elbow 
upon the pillow, and a clean white cambric hand- 
kerchief befide it :—— The youth was juſt Rooping 
down to take up the cuſhion, upon which I ſuppoſed 


he had been kneeling, —the book, was laid upon the 


bed, ——and as he roſe, in taking up the cuſbion 
with one hand, he reached out his other to take it a- 
way at the ſame time. Let it remain there, my 
dear, ſaid the lieutenant. 


He did not offer to ſpeak to me, till 1 had walked 
up cloſe to his bed- ſide: If you are Captain Shanay's 
ſervant, ſaid he, you muſt preſent my thanks to your 
maſter, with my little boy's thanks along with them, 
ſor his courtely to me.—l[f he was of Levens's—— 


' ſaid the lieutenant.——1 told him your honour was 


— Then, ſaid he, I ſerved three campaigns with him 
in Flanders, and remember him—— but tis molt like- 
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Ly, as I had not the honour of any acquaintance witk 
him, that he knows nothing of-me. You will tel 
him, however, that the perſon. his good nature has - 
laid under obligations to him, is one Le Fever, a 1 
lieutenant in Angus's but he knows me not, 1 
ſaid he, a ſecond time, muſing; poſſibly he may z 
my ſtory—added he—Pray tell the captait, I was the ' I 
enſign at Breda, whoſe wife was moſt unfortunately - S 
killed with a muſket ſhot, as the lay in my arms in 
my tent. | remember the ſtory, an't pleaſe your i 
honour, ſaid I, very well: Do you ſo-? ſaid he, 14 
wiping his eyes with his handkerchief, —then well 
may I.— In ſaying this, he drew a little ring out of 
his boſom, which ſeemed tied with a black ribband 
about his neck, and kiſs'd it twice Here, Billy, . 
ſaid he, the boy flew acroſs the room to the bed- 
ſide, ——and falling down upon his knee, took the 
ring in his hand, and kiſſed it too——then kiſſed his 
father, and ſat down upon the bed ang wept. - 


* 
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q I wiſh, ſaid my unele Toby,. with. a deep ſigh—T - 
* wiſh, Trim, | was aſlcep. . 


Your honour, replied the corporal, is too much 


concerned; ſhall 1 pour your honour out a glaſs . 
of ſack to your pipe ? Do, Trim, ſaid. my un- 
cle Toby. 


I remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, ſighing again, the 
ſtory of the enſign and his wife, with a circumſtance + 
his modeſty omitted :—and particularly well that he, 
as well as the, upon ſome account or other (I forgot - 
3 what) was univerſally. pitied by the whole regiment'; 

TC but finiſh the ſtory thou art upon: — Tis finiſhed 
| already, ſaid the corporal—tor I could ſtay no longer 
ſo withed his honour a good night; young Le 
Fever roſe from off the bed, and ſaw me to the bot- - 
tom of the ſtairs 3 and as we went down together, 
told me, they had come from Ireland, and were oa 
their rout to join the regiment in Flanders. But 
alas ! ſaid the corporal— the Leutenant's laſt day's | 

H 3 march. + 


march is over 


1 1 


Then what is to become of his 
poor boy ? cried my uncle Toby, 


e HAP. VIII. 
The Story of LR Fever continued. 


T was to my uncle To5y's eternal honour ———- 
thongh I tell it only for the ſake of thoſe who, 
when coop'd in betwixt a natural and a poſitive law, 
know not for their ſouls, which way in the world to 
turn themfelves—— That notwithſtanding my uncle 
Toby was warmly engaged at that time in carrying 


on the ſiege of Dendermond, parallel with the allies, 


who preffed theirs on ſo vigorouſly, that they ſcarce 
allowed him time to get his dinner that never- 
theleſs he gave up Dendermond, though he had al- 
ready made a” lodgment upon the counterſcarp ;— 
and bent his whole thoughts towards the private di- 
ſtreſs at the inn; and, except that he ordered the 
rarden-gate to be bolted up, by which he might be 
jaid to have turned the fiege of Dender mond into a 
blockade, —he left Dendermond to itſelſ to be re- 
lie ved or not by the French king, as the French king 
thought good; and only conſidered how he himſelf 
mould relieve the poor lieutenant and his ſon, 


That kind Beixs, who is a friend to the 
friendleſs, ſhall recompence thee tor this. 


Thou haſt left this matter ſhort, ſa d my uncle To- 
Zy to the corporal, as he was putting him to bed 
and [I will tell thee in what, Tr. In the firit 
place, when thou madeſt an offer of my ſervices to Le 
Fever ——as fickneſs and travelling are both expen- 
five, and thou knoweſt he was but a poor lieutenant, 
with a ſon to ſubſſſt as well as himſelf, out of his pay 
— —that thou didſt not make an offer to him of my 
purſe ; becauſe, had he ſtood in need, thou knoweſt, 
Trim, he had been as welcome to it as myſelf, —— 
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Your honour knows, ſaid the corporal, I had no or- 
ders, —— True, quoth my uncle Tc - thou didſt ve- 
ry right, Trim, as a ſoldier - but certainly very wrong 
as a man. 


In the ſecond place, for which, indeed, thou haſt 


the ſame excuſe, continued my uncle Toby when 
thou offerdit him whatever was in my houſe | 
thou ſhouldit have offered him my houſe too: A 


ſick brother-ofhcer ſhould have the beſt quarters, 
Trim; and if we had him with us —w2 could tend 
and look to him ;—— Thou art an excellent nurſe 
thyſelf, Trim—and what with thy care of him, and 
the old woman's, and his boys, and wine together, 
we might recruit him again at once, and ſet him upon 


his legs. 


In a fortnight or three wecks, added my uncle 
Toby, ſmiling ——he might march.—— He will never 
march an' pleaſe your honour, in this world, ſaid 
the corporal. He will march, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
rifing up irom the ſide of the bed, with one ſhoe off. 
—An' pleaſe your honovr, ſaid the corporal, he will 
never march, but to his grave, —-—-He ſhall march, 
cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which had a 
ſhoe on, though without advancing an inch— he ſhall 
march to his regiment, He cannot ſtand it, ſaid 
the corporal. — — He ſhall be ſupported, ſaid my un- 
cle TS. - He'll drop at laſt, faid the corporal, 
and what will become of his boy ?——He ſhall not 
drop, ſaid my uncle Toby, firmly. —A-well-o'day,— 
do what we can for him, ſaid Trim, maintaining his 
point, —the poor ſoul will die, —— lle (hall not die, 
by G—, cried my uncle Tooy. 


—The accus!x6.8?1R1T which flew up to hea- 
ven's chancery with the cath, bluſh'd as he gave it 
in and the RECORDING ANGEL as he wrote it 
down, dropp'd a tear upon the word, and blotted it 
out for. ever, 
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uncle Toby went to his bureau - put his 


purſe into his breeches pocket, and ha- 


ving ordered the corporal to go early in the morning 
for a phy ſician — he went to bed, and fell aſleep. 
OC HA P. N. 
The Story of Les Fever cencluded. 
6 ow E ſun looked bright in the morning after, to 


every eye in the village but Le. Fever's A* 


his afflict d ſon's; the hand of death preſs'd heavy 
and hardly could the wheel at 


upon his eye- lids- 
the ciſtern turn round its circle —- when my uncle 
Toby, who had role up an hour before his wonted 


time, entered the heutenant's room, and without 
preface or apology. fat himſelf down upon the chair 
by the bed-fide, and, independently of all modes and 


cuſtoms, opened the curtain in the manner an old 
friend and brother- officer would have done it, and 
aſked him how he did how he had : reſted in the 


night—what was his complaint——where-was his 
and what he could do to help him: — and 
without giving him time to. anſwer any one of the 


Pain 


inquiries, went on and told him of the little plan 


which he had been concerting with the corporal the. 


night before for him. 


—— You ſhall go home directty, Le Fever, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, to my houſe, —and we'll ſend for a doc- - 
tor to ſee what's the matter — and we'll have an we; | 


thecary—and the corporal ſhall be yaur nurſe j—— 
and I'll be your ſervant, Le Fever, 


There was a frankneſs in my uncle Ty not the 


#fed of familiarity—but the , cau/e of it—which let 
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you at once into his ſoul, and ſhewed you the good- 


neſs of his nature; to this there was ſomething in his 


looks and voice, and manner, ſuperadded, which e- 
ternally beckoned to the unfortunate to come and 
take ſhelter under him; ſo that before my uncle Toby 
had half finiſhed the kind offers he was making to the 
father, had the ſon inſenſibly preſſed up cloſe to his 
knees, and had taken hold of the breatt of his coat, 
and was pulling it towards him. — The blood and 
ſpirits of Le Fever, which were waxing cold and flow 
within him, and were retreating to their laſt citadel, 
the heart rallied back, the film forſook his eyes for 
a moment—he looked up wiſhſully in my uncle Toby's 
face—then caſt a look upon his boy and that /jga- 
ment, fine as it was —was never broken. 


Nature inſtantly ebb'd again the film returned 
to its place the pulſe fluttered ſtopp'd went 
on throb' d — flopp'd again moved ſtopp'd 
ſhall I go on? No, 


H Are. XI. 


AM ſo impatient to return to my own ſtory, that 
what remains of young Le Fever's, that is, from 

this turn of his fortune to the time my uncle Toby 
recommended him for my preceptor, ſhall be told in 
a very few words, in the next chapter. —All that is 


neceſſary to be added to this chapter is as follows 


That my uncle Toby, with young Le Fever in his 
hand, attended the pcor hentenaat, as chiet mourn- 
ers, to his grave. 


That the governor of Dendermond paid his obſe- 
quies all military honours—and that Y-rick, not to 
be behind hand paid him all eccleſiaſtic for he 
buried him in his chancel : — And it appears likewile, 
he preached a funeral ſermon over hin: 1 lay it 
appear, for it was Torick's cuſtom, which 1-ſup- 

: pole 
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poſe a general one with thoſe of his profeſſion, on the 
firſt leaf of every ſermon which he compoſed, to 
chronicle down the time, the place, and the occaſion 
of its being preached ; to this, he was ever wont to 
add ſome ſhort comment or ſtricture upon the ſermon 
itſelf, ſeldom indeed, much to its credit: For in- 
ſtance, This ſermon upon the Fewiſh diſpenſation—I 
don't like it at all Though 1 own there is a world of 
WATER-LANDISH &nowledge in it—but 'tis all triti- 
cal, and moſt tritically put together. — This is but a 


flimſy kind of compoſition ; what was in my head when 
1 made it? 


N. B. The excellency of this text is, that it 


will ſuit any ſermon—and of this ſermon that it 
will ſuit any text. —— 


For this ſermon TI ſhall be hanged, —for I have 
ſtolen the greateſt part of it. Dr Paidagunes found 
me out. Set a thief to catch a thief. 


On the back of half a dozen I find written, So, ſo, 
and no more——and upon a couple Moderato; by 
which, as far as one may gather from Altieri's Ita- 
lian dictionary but moſtly from the authority of a 
piece of green whipcord, which ſeemed to have been 
the unraveling of Yorick's whip-laſh, with which 
he has left us the two ſermons marked Moderato, and 
the half dozen of So, /o, tied faſt together in one bun- 
dle by themſelves, —one may ſafely ſuppoſe he meant 
pretty near the ſame thing, 


There is bur one difficulty in the way of this con- 
jecture, which is this, that the oderato's are five 
times better than the /o, /#'s ;— ſhew ten times more 
knowledge of the human heart ;—have ſeventy times 
more wit and ſpirit in them; (and, to riſe properly 
in my climax)—diſcover a thouſand times more ge- 
nius ;—and to crown all, are infinitely more enter- 
taining than thoſe tied up with them ;—for which 
reaſon, whene'er Yerick's dramatic ſermons are offer» 


ed 
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ed to the world, though I ſhall admit but one out of 
the whole number of the % /o's, I ſhall, nevertheleſs, 
adventure to print the two moderato's without any 
ſort of ſcruple. 


What Yorick could mean by the words /entament?, 
—tenute, —grave, —and ſometimes adagio, — as ap- 
plied to theological compoſitions, and with which he 
has characterized ſome of theſe ſermons, 1 dare not 
venture to gueſs, ——1 am more puzzled ſtill upon 
finding a / ofava alta! upon one.;——Con ftrepits 
upon the back of another; Scicilliana upon a 
third ; Alla capella upon a fourth; Con 
Paree upon this; — Senza Parco upon that. All 
I know is, that they are muſical terms, and have a 
meaning; and as he was a muſical man, I will 
make no doubt, but that by ſome quaint application 
of ſuch metaphors to the compoſitions in hand, they 
impreſſed very diſtinct ideas of their ſeveral characters 
upon his fancy, — whatever they may do upon that of 
others. 


Amongſt theſe, there is that particular ſermon 
which has unaccountably led me into this digreſſion 
— The funeral ſermon upon poor Le Fever, wrote 
out very fairly, as if from a huſty copy.—l rake no- 
tice of it the more, becauſe it ſeems to have been his 
favourite compoſition——lt is upon mortality; and 
is tied length-ways and crois-ways with a yarn thrum, 
and then rolled up and twiſted round with à half 
ſheet of dirty blue paper, which ſeems to have been 
once the caſt-cover of a General Review, Which to 
this day ſinells horribly of horſe-drugs. \V hether 
theſe marks of humiliation were deligi:ed—! ſome- 
thing doubt; ——becauſe at the en of the ſermon, 
(and not at the beginning of it)—very different from 
his way of treating the reſt, he had wrote 


BRAVO! 


Though not very offenſively. for it is at 
| two 
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two inches, at leaſt, and a half 's diſtance from, and 
below the concluding line of the ſermon, at the very 
extremity of the page, and in that right hand corner 
of it, which, you know, is generally covered with 
your thumb; and, to do it juſtice, it is wrote beſides 
with a crow's quill fo faintly in a ſinall Italian hand, 
as fcarce to ſolicit the eye towards the place, whe- 
ther your thumb is there or not, —ſ{o that from the 
manner it, ii ſtands halt excuſed , and being wrote 
moreover with very pale ink, diluted almoſt ro no- 
thing tis more like a ritratto of the ſhadow of va- 
nity, than of Vanity herſelf ——»f the two; reſem- 
bling rather a faint thought of tranſient applauſe, ſe- 
cretly ſtirring up in the heart of the compoſer, than 
a groſs mark of it, coarſely obtruded upon the world, 


With all theſe extenvations. I am aware, that in 


publiſhing this, I do no ſervice to Torzick's character 


as a modeſt man ;-—bvt all men have their failings ; 
and what leſſens this ſtill farther, and almoſt wipes it 
away, is this; that the word was ſtruck through 
ſometime afterwards (as appears from a different tint 
of the ink) with a line quite acroſs it in this manner, 
2 —-- as if he had retracted, or was aſhamed 
of the opinion he had once entertained of it, 


Theſe ſhort characters of his ſermons w-re always 
written, excepting in this one inſtance, upon the firſt 
leaf of his ſermon, which ſerved as a cover to it; and 
uſually upon the inſide of it, which was turned to- 
wards the text; — but at the end of his diſcourſe, 
where, perhaps, he had five or fix pages, and ſome- 
times, perhaps, a whole ſcore to turn himſelf in, — 
he took a larger circuit, and, indeed, a much more 
mettleſome one ;—as if he had ſnatched the occaſion 
of unlacing himſelf with a few more frolicſome 
ſtrokes at vice, than the ſtraitneſs of the pulpit allows 
ed. — Theſe, though huſſar-like, they ſkirmiſh lightly 
and out of all order, are ſtill auxiliaries on the fide of 
virtve ;—tell me then, Mynheer Vander 3 

On- 
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dondergewdenſtronke, why they ſhould not be print- 
ed together ? | 


C HAP. XII. 


HEN my uncle Toby had turned every thing 
\ into money, and ſettled all accompts betwixt 
the agent of the regiment and Le Fever, and hetwixt 
Le Fever and all mankind, there remained nothin 


more in my uncle Teby's hands than an old regiment 


coat and a {word ; 1o that my uncle Toby tound lit- 
tle or no oppoſition from the world in taking admini- 
tration, The coat my uncle 79% gave the corporal 2 
Wear it, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, as long as it 
will hold together, for the take of the poor lieutenant, 
And this, --=—1aid my uncle Teby, taking up 
the {word in his hand, and drawing it out ot the 
ſcabbird as he ſpoke——and this, Le Fever, l' dave 
for thee.—'tis all the fortune, continued my uncle 
Toby, hanging it up apon a crook, and pointing to 
it, —'tis all the fortune, my dear Le Fever, which 
God has left thee ; but if he has given thee a heart 
to fight thy way with it in the world, —and thou 
doeſt it like a man of honour, ——'tis enough for us, 


As ſoon as my uncle Toby had laid a foundation, 
and taught him to inſcribe a regular polygon in a 
circle, he ſent tim to a public ſchool, where, except- 
ing Writfentide and Chriſtmas, at which times the 
corporal was punctually c1ipatched for him, —he re- 
mained to the tpring of the year, ſeveateen ; when 
the Rories of the emperor's ſending his army into 
Hungary againit the 7 urks, kindling a ſpark of fire 
in his boſom, he left his Greek and Latin without 
leave, and throwing himſelf upon his knees before 
my uncle Toby, begged his father's ſword, and ny 
uncle Toby'y leave along with it, to go and try his 
fortune under Eugene. — I'wice did my uncie 7oby 
forget his wound, and cry out, Le Fever! I will go 
with thee, and thou ſhalt fight beſide me nd 
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twice he laid his hand upon his groin, and hung 
down his head in ſorrow and diſconfolation, ——— 


My uncle Toby took down the ſword from the 
crook, where it had hung untouched ever ſince the 
lieutenant's death, and delivered it to the corporal to 
brighten up; — and having detained Le Fever a 
ſingle fortnight to equip him, and contract for his 
paſtage ro Leghcrn, —he put the ſword into his hand 
If thou art brave, Le Fever, ſaid my uncle 755y, 
this will not fail thee but Fortune, ſaid he, (mu- 
{ing a little) Fortune may And if ſhe does, 
added my uncle Toly, embracing him, come back a- 
gain to me, Le Fever, and we will thape thee another 
courſe, | 


The greateſt injury could not have oppreſſed the 
heart of Le Fever more than my uncle T#by's pater nal 
kindneſs z— he parted from my uncle Toby, as the 
beſt of ſons from the beſt of fathers both dropped 
tears and as my uncle Teby gave him his laſt kifs, 
he ſlipped fixty guineas, tied up in an old purle ot 
his father's, in which was his mother's ring, into his 


hand,—and bid God bleſs him. 


"OA $I; 


FF Ferer got up to the Imperial army juſt time 

enough to try what metal his ſword was made 
of, at the defeat of the Turks before Belgrade; but a 
ſeries of unmerited miſchances had purſued him from 
that moment, and trod cloſe upon his heels for four 
years together aſter; he had withſtood theſe buffet- 
ings to the laſt, till ſickneſs overtook him at Marſeil- 
Jet, from whence he wrote my uncle Toby word, he 
had loſt his time, his ſervices, his health, and in 
ſhort, every thing but his ſword ; and was wait- 
ing for the firſt ſhip to return back to him, 


As 
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As this letter came to hand about fix weeks before 
Suſannab's accident, Le Fever was hourly expected; 
and was uppermolt in my uncle Tzby's inaind all the 
time my father was giving him and Teich a deſcrip- 
tion of what kind of a perſon he would chuſe for a 
preceptor to me: but as my uncle Toby thought my 
jather at firſt ſomewhat fanciful in the accompliſh- 
ments he required, he ſorbore mentioning Le Fever's 
name, till the character, by Torick's interpoſition, 
ending unexpectedly, in one, who ſliould be gentle 
tempered, and generous, and good, it impreſſed the 
image of Le Fever, and his intereſt upon my uncle 
Toby ſo forcibly, he roſe inſtantly off his chair; and 
laying down his pipe, in order to take hold of both 
my father's hands Il beg, brother Shandy, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, I may recommend poor Le Fever's fon 
to you I beſeech you do, added Yorick He 
has a good heart, ſaid my uncle Toby And a 
brave one too, an' pleaſe your honour, faid the cor- 
poral, 


The beſt hearts, Trim, are ever the braveſt, 
replied my uncle Toby And the greateſt cowards, 
an' pleaſe your honyvur, in our regiment, were the 
greatelt raſcals in it.—— There was ſerjeant Kumbur, 
and enfign—— 


: We'll talk of them, ſa'd my father, another 
time. 


CHAP. XIV. 


\ HAT a jovial and a merry world would this 

be, may it pleaſe your worſhips, but for that 
inextricable labyrinth of d-bts, cares, woss, wanr, 
grief, diſcontent, melancholy, large jointures, impo- 
ſitions, and lies! 


Doctor Sp, like a ſon of a w , as my father 
called him for it, — —to exalt himſelf, —debaſed me 
1 2 to 
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and made ten thouſand times more of 


to death, 
Suſannah's accident, than there was any grounds 
for ; ſo that in a week's time, or leſs, it was in every 
body's mouth, That poor Maſter Shandy * * *% 
* 2 * 


93 F entirely. And 
Faus, who loves to double every thing,—in three 
days more, had ſwora poſitively ſhe ſaw it, —and all 
the world, as uſual, gave credit to her evidence— 
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Could the world have been ſued like a Bop 
CORPORATE,—MYy father had brought an action up— 
on the caſe, and trounced it ſufficiently; but to fall 
toul of individuals about it——as every ſoul who had 
mentioned the affair, did it with the greatelt pity i. 
maginable; 'twas like flying in the very face of 
lis beſt friends; And yet to acquieſce under 
the report, in ſilence - was to acknowledge it openly, 
—at leaſt in the opinion of one half of the world; 
and to make a buſtle again, in contradicting it, — was 
to confirm it as ſtrongly in the opinion of the other 


halt. 


Was ever poor devil of a country gentleman 
ſo hampered ? ſaid my father. 


I would ſhew kim publicly, ſaid my uncle 72, 
at the market croſs. 


—— T will have no effect, ſaid my father. 


CHAP. 


Cnr of 


HR. 


* put him, however, into breeches, ſaid my 
A ſather, let the world ſay what it will, 


CHAP, XVI. 


AHERE are a thouſand reſolutions, Sir, both in 
] church and ſtate, as well as in matters, Ma- 
dam, of a more private concern; — which, though 
tucy have carried all the appearance in the world of 
being taken, and entered upon in a haſty, hare- 
brained, and unadviſed manner, were, notwithſtaad- 
ing this, (and could you or I have got into the cabi- 
net, or ſtood behind the curtain, we ſhould have 
found it was ſo), been weighed, poized, and perpend- 
ed —<—argued upon ——canvaſſed through - en- 
tered into, and examined on all fides with ſo much 
coolneſs, that the dopDESS of coolxESss herſelf (L 


do not take upon me to prove her exiſtence) could 


neither have wiſhed it, or done it better. 


Of the number of theſe was my father's reſolution. 
of putting me into breeches ; which, though deter- 


mined at once—in a kind of huff, and a defiance of 


all mankind, had, nevertheleſs, been pro'd and con d, 


and judicially talked over betwixt him and my mother 
about a month before in two ſeveral beds of juſtice, 
which my father had held for that purpoſe. I ſhall 
explain the nature of theſe beds of juſtice in my next 
chapter; and in the chapter following that, you ſh.ll 
ſtep with m2, madam, behind the curtain, only to 
hear in what kind of manner my father and my mo- 
ther debated between themſelves, this affuir of the 
breeches—from which you may form an idea, how 
they debated all leſſer matters. 
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SCHAL. XVII. 


HE ancient Goth of Germany, who (the learn- 
ed Cluverius is poſitive) were firit ſeated in the 
country between the YVi/7u/a and the Oder, and who 
afterwards incorporated the Herculi, the Bugians, 
and ſome other Vandallic clans to 'em—had all of 
them a wiſe cuſtom of debating every thing of im- 
portance to their ſtate, twice ; that is —once drunk, 
and once ſober : Drunk—that their counſels 
might not want vigour ; and ſober—that they 
might not want diſcretion. 


Now my father being entirely a water-drinker—was 
a long time gravelled alwolt to death, in turning this 
as much to his advantage, as he did every other 
thing which the ancients did or ſaid; and it was not 
till the ſeventh year of his marriage, after a thouſand: 
fruitleſs experiments and- devices, that he hit upon 
an expedient which anſwered the purpoſe ;-——and 
that was when any difficult and momentous point 
was to be ſettled in the family, which required great 
ſobriety, and great ſpirit too, in its determination—— 
he fixed and ſet apart the firſt Sunday night in the 
month, and the Saturday night which immediately: 
preceded it, to argue it over, in bed with my mo- 
ther : By which contrivance, if you conſider, Sir, 


with yourſelf, * * * * * 1. 
U * * * „ OO SED . 
* 1 & * 


Theſe my father, humourouſly enough, called his. 
beds of juſtice; for from the two different 
counſels taken in theſe two different humours, a 
raiddle one was generally found out, which touched 
the point of witdom as well, as if he had got drunk. 
and ſober a hundred times, 


Is 
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It muſt not be made a ſecret of to the world, that 
this aniwers full eas well in literary diſcuſſions, as ei- 
ther in military or conjugal ; but it is not every au- 
thor that can try the experiment as the Coth and 
Vandals did it — or if he can, may it be always 
for his body's health; and to do it, as my father did 
it am [I ſure it would be always for his foul's.. 


My way is this: 


In all nice and tickliſh diſcuſſions— (of which, hea- 
ven knows, there are but too many in my book)— 
where IL find I cannot take a ſtep without the danger 
of having either their worſhips or their reverences up- 
on my back——T. write one half fu//—and t'other 
faſting ;——or write it all full—and correct it faſt- 
ing ;——or write it faſting_—and correct it full ;— 
for they all come to the ſame thing: So that 
with a leſs variation from my father's plan, than my. 
father's from the G:thic——1 feel myſelf upon a par 
with him in his firſt bed of juſtice—and no way infe- 
rior to him in his ſecond. ——Thele different and al- 
moſt irreconcileable effects flow uniformly from the 
wiſe and wonderful mechaniſm of nature—of which. 
— be her's the honour, ——All that we can do, is to 
turn and work the machine to the improvement and 
better manufactory of the arts and ſciences. 


Now, when I write full I write as if I was never 
to write faſting again as long as I live ;——that'is, I 
write ſree from the cares, as well as the terror: of the 
world. —1 count not the number of my ſcars—nor 


does my fancy go forth into dark entries and bye cor- 


ners to antedate my ſtabs, ——In a word, my pen 
tukes its courſe; and I write on as much from the 
fullneſs of my heart, as my ſtomach. 


But when, an' pleaſe your-honours, I indite faſt- 
ing, 'tis a different hiſtory.—-—1. pay the world all 
poſſible attention and reſpect—and have as great a 
thare (whilſt it laſts) of that underſtraping virtue of 

diſcretion, 
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diſcretion, as the beſt of you. — So that betwix: 
both, I write a careleſs kind of a civil, nonſenſical, 
good humoured Shandean book, which will do all 
your hearts good 


——And all your heads too—provided you under- 
ſtand it. 


HAP. XVIII. 


* E ſhould begin, ſaid my father, turning him 


ſelt half round in bed, and ſhitting his pillow 
a little towards my mother's, as he opened the de- 
bate we ſhould begin to think, Mrs Shandy, - of 
putting this boy into breeches. 


We ſhould ſo—ſaid my mother. 
my dear, quoth my father, ſhamefully. 


I think we. do, Mr Shardy—ſaid my. mother. 


Not but the child looks extremely well, ſaid 
my father, in his vells and tunics.—— 


—-— He does look very well in them, —— replied 
my mother. 


——And for that reaſon it would be almoſt a ſia, 
added my father, to take him out of 'em. 


— —[t would ſo—ſaid my mother :—— but indeed 
he is growing a very tall lad—rejoin'd my father, 


He is very tall for his age, indeed—ſaid my 


mother 


I can not (making two ſyllables of it). ima-- 


gine, quoth my father, who the duce he takes af- 
ler, — — 


1 


We defer it, 


4a 


111 


I cannot conceive, for my life - ſaid my mother. 


Humph ! ſaid my father. 
(The dialogue ceaſed for a moment.) 


I am very ſhort myſelf - continued my father, 
gravely. | 


You are very ſhort, Mr Shaudy, —— ſaid my mo- 
ther, 


Humph ! quoth my father to himſelf, a ſecond 
time: in muttering which, he plucked his pillow a 
little further from my mother's—and turning about 
again, there was an end of the debate for three mi- 


nutes and a half. | 


—— When he gets theſe breeches made, cried my 
father in a higher tone, he'll look like a beaſt in em. 


He will be very aukward in them at firſt, replied 
my mother, 


And *twill be lucky, if that's the worſt on't, 
added my father, 


It will be very lucky, anſwered my mother. 


I ſuppoſe, replied my father making ſome pauſe 
firſt—he'll be exactly like other people's children, 


Exactly, ſaid my mother, —— 


Though I ſhould be ſorry for that, added my 
father: and ſo the debate ſtopped again. 


They ſhould be of leather, ſaid my father, 
turning him about agaia.—— : 
They 


E 
They will laſt him, ſaid my mother, the longeſt. 


But he can have no linings to 'cm, replied my fa- 
ther 


He cannot, ſaid my mother. 


Twere better to have them of fuſtian, quoth my 
father. | 


Nothing can be better, quoth my mother, 


| Fxcept dimity—replied my father :——'Tis 
belt of all—replied my mother, 


—— One mult not give him his death, however 
interrupted my father, 


By no means, ſaid my mother: ——and fo the dia- 
logue ſtood ſtill again. 


I am reſolved, however, quoth my father, break- 
ing filence the fourth time, he ſhall have no pockets 
in them. 


There is no occaſion for any, ſaid my mo- 
ther, —— 


I mean in his coat and waiſtcoat,—cried my fa- 
ther. . 


Al mean ſo too——replied my mother. 


Though if he gets a gig or a top——Poor 
ſouls ! it is a crown and a ſcepter to them they 
ſhould have where to ſecure 1t,—— 


Order it as you pleaſe, Mr Shandy, replied my mo- 
ther. 
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—— Put don't you think it right? added my fa- 
ther, preſſing the point home to her, 


Perfectly, ſaid my mother, if it pleaſes you, Mr 
Shandy. 


—— There's for you! cried my father, loſing tem- 
per——Pleaſes me You never will diſtinguiſh, 
Mrs Shan dy, nor ſhall I ever teach you to do it, be- 
twixt a point of pleaſure and a point of convenience. 
This was on the Sunday night ;——and fur- 
ther this chapter ſayeth not, 


GAA FA 
FTER my father had debated the affair of the 
breeches with my mother, —he conſulted 4/- 
bertus Rubenius upon it ; and Albertus Rubenius uſed 
my father ten times worſe in the conſultation (if poſ- 
ſible)than even my father had uſed my mother : For 
as Rubenius had wrote a quarto, expreſs, De re Veſti- 
aria Veterum—it was Rubenius's buſineſs to have gi- 


ven my father ſome lights On the contrary, my ta- 


ther might as well have thought of extracting the 
ſeven cardinal virtues ovt of a long beard, as of ex- 
tracting a ſingle word out of Rubenius upon the ſub» 
ject. 


Upon every other article of ancient dreſs, Rube- 
nius was very communicative to my father; — gave 
him a full and ſatisfactory account of 


The Toga, or looſe gown, 
The Chlamys. 

The Ephod. 

The Tunica, or jacket. 

The Syathelis. 

The Paxnula, 

The Lacema, with its Cucullus, 
The Paludamentum. 


The 
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The Prætexts. 

The agum, or ſoldier's jerkin. 

tue trabea : of which, according to Suete- 
nir, there were three kinds, 


—— ut what are all theſe to the breeches ? ſaid 
my father, 


Nubenius threw him down upon the counter all 
kinds ot thoes which had been in faſhion with the Ro- 
Mans. There was, 


The open ſhoe, 
1 he cloſe thoe, 
The ſlip thoe. 
The wooden ſhoe, 
The ſoc. 
The buſkin. 
And The military ſhoe with hoboails in it, 
which 7uvenal takes notice of, 
There were, The clogs 
T he patins. 
The pantoufles. 
The brognes. 
he ſandals, with latches to them. 
There was, The felt ſhoe. 
71 he linen ſhoe, 
The lace ſhoe, 
The braided ſhoe, 
The calceus ipciſus. 

And The calceus roſtratus. | 
Rubenins ſhewed my father how well they all fitted 
——\Nn what manner they laced on—with what 
points, ſtraps, thongs, latchets, ribbauds, jaggs, and 
ends, —— 


Akut! want to be informed about the breeches, 
ſaid my father. 


Albertus NRulerius informed my father that the 
Romans manufactured ituits of various fabrics —— 
ſome 
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ſome plain ſome ſtriped others diapered through- 
out the whole contexture of the wool, with filk and 
gold. That linen did not begin to be in common 
uſe, till towards the declenſion of the empire, when 
the Egyptians coming to ſettle amongſt them broug 
it into Vogue. nn y 


That perſons of quality and for tune -di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by the fineneſs and whiteneſs 
of their clothes; which colour (next to purple, 
which was appropriated to the great officers) they 
moſt affected, and wore on their birth-days and pub- 
lic rejoicings. That it appeared from the beſt hi- 
ſtorians of thoſe times, that they frequently ſent their 
clothes to the tuller to be cleaned and whitened ; 
but that the inferior people, to-ayoid that ex- 
pence, generally wore brown clothes, and of a ſome- 
thing coarſer texture—till towards the beginning of 


* 


Auguſtus's reign, when the ſlave dreſſed hke his ma- 


ſter, and almoſt every diſtinction of habiliment was 
loſt, but the /atus clavus, : _ PRE 


And what was the latus clavus ? faid my father. 


Rubenius told him, that the point was ſtill litiga- 
ting amongſt the learned. That Egnatius, Sigo- 
nius, Boſſius, Ticinenſis, Bayfius, Bud.eus, Salmaſtus, 
Litfius, Lazius, Iſaac Cauſabon, and Foſeph Scaliger, 
all differed from each other—and he trom them ;— 
That tome took it to be the button—ſome the coat 
itſelf others only the colour of it :— That the great 
Bayfius, in his Wardrobe of the Ancients, chap. 12. 
honeſtly ſaid, he knew not what it was —whether 
a tibula—a ftud—a button—a loop—a buckle—or 
claſps and keepers, | [TS 


—— My father loſt the horſe, but not the ſaddle 
They are hooks and eyes, ſaid my father 
and with hooks and eyes he ordered my Lrecches to 
be made, js | 
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C H A P. XX. 


E are now going to enter upon a new ſcene of 
events. 


leave we then the breeches in the tailor's 
hands, with my father ſtanding over him with his 
cane, reading him as he fat at work a lecture upon 
the /atus clavus, and pointing to the preciſe part of 
the waiſtband where he was determined to have it 
ſewed on. 


Leave we mother—{trueſt of all the Poco-cu- 
rante's of her ker ) careleſs about it, as about every 
thing elſe in the world which concerned her ;—that 
15—indifferent whether it was done this way cr that 
— provided it was but done at all. 


Leave we $lop likewiſe to the full profits of all my 
iſhonours. 


Leave we poor Le Fever to recover, and get home 
from Marſeilles as he can. And laſt of all—be- 
cauſe the hardeſt of al! 


Let us leaye, if poſſible, %,: But tis im- 
poſſible— I muſt go along with you to the end of the 


work. 


CHAP. XXI. 
1 the reader has not a clear conception of the rood 
1 and a half of ground which lay at the bottom of 
my uncle Toby's kitchen garden, and which was the 
{cene of ſo many of his delicious hours — the fault is 
not in me—but in his imagination ;—for I am ſure 
I gave him ſo minute a deſcription, I was almoſt a- 


ſuamed of it. 
When 


| 
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When Farx was looking forwards one afternoon, 
into the great tranſactions of future times — and re- 
collected for what purpoſes this little plot, by a de- 
eree faſt bound down in iron, had been deſtined—ſhe 
gave a nod to NaTurRE; —'twas enough Nature 
threw half a ſpade full of her kindlieſt compoſt upon 
it with juſt ſo much clay in it, as to retain the forms 
of angles and indentings—and fo Iitile of it too, as 
not to cling to the ſpade, and render works of ſo 
much glory naſty in foul weather. 


My uncle Teby came dawn, as the reader has been 
informed, with plans along with him of almoſt every 
fortified town in /raly and Flarders; fo let the duke 
of Marlborough, or the allies, have ſet down before 
what town they pleaſed, my uncle Toby was prepared 
for them. 


His way, which was the ſimpleſt one in the world, 
was this: as ſoon as ever a town was inveſted - (but 
ſooner when the deſign was known)—to take the 
plan of it (let it be what town it would) and enlarge 
it upon a ſcale to the exact ſize of his bowling-green ; 
upon the ſurface of which, by means of a large roll 
of packthread, and a number of ſmall piquets driven 
into the ground, at the ſeveral angles and redans, he 
transferred the lines from his paper; then taking the 
profile of the place, with its works, to determine the 
depths and ſlopes of the ditches the talus of the 
glacis, and the preciſe height of the ſeveral banquets, 
parapets, &c. he ſet the corporal to Vork —and 
fweetly went it on: — The nature of the fol — 


the nature of the work itſelf—and above all, the 
good nature of my uncle Toby fitting by from morn- 
ing to night, and chatting kindly with. the corporal 
upon paſt-done deeds—left LABO u little elſe. but the 
ceremony of me name. 


When the place was finiſhed in this manner, and 
put into a proper poſture of defence—it was inveſted 
—and my uncle Toby and the corporal began to run 

K 2 their: 
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their firſt parallel. I beg I may not be interrupted 

in my Rory, by being told, That the firſt parallel 
ſhould be at leaf} three hundred toiſes diflant from the 
main body of the place—and that I have not left a_fin- 
ele inch for it ; — for my uncle Toby took the liber-. 
ty of incroaching upon his kitchen garden, for the 
fake of enlarging his works on the bowling-green, 
and for that reaſon' generally ran his firſt and ſecond 
parallels betwixt two rows of his cabbages and his 
cauliflowers; the conveniencies and inconveniencies. 
of which will be conſidered at large in the hiſtory of 
my uncle Teby's and the corporal's campaigns, of 
which this I'm now writing is but a ſketch, and will 
be finiſhed; if I eonjecture right, in three pages (but 
there is no gueſling)-—— The campaigns themſelves 
will take up as many books; and therefore I appre- 
hend it would be hanging too great a weight of one 
kind of matter in ſo flimſy a performance as this, to 
rhapſodize them, as I once intended, into the body of 
the work—. ſurely they had better be printed apart 
— we'll conſider the affair—ſo take the following 
etch of them in the mean time. 


CHAP RYE 


"HEN the town, with its works, was finiſhed, , 

my uncle Toby and the corporal began to run 

their firſt parallel not at random, or any how 

EA but from the ſame points and diſtances the allies 

had begun to run theirs; and regulating their ap- 

proaches and attacks by the accounts my uncle Toby 

received from the daily papers they went on, du- 
ring the whole ſiege, ſep by ſtep with the allies. 


When the duke of Marlborough made a lodgment 


-——my uncle Toby made a lodgment too—— And 
when the face of a baſtion was battered down, or a 
defence ruined——the corporal took his mattock and 


did as much—and ſo on; — — gaining ground, and 


making 
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making themſelves maſters of the works one after an- 
other, till the town fell into their hands. 


To one who took pleaſure in the happy ſtate of o- 
thers——there could not have been a greater ſight in 
the world, than, on a poſt-morning, in which a 
practicable breach had been made by the duke cf 
Marlborough in the maia body of the place - to have 
ſtood behind the hora-bcam hedge, and obſerved the 
ſpirit with which my uncle Toby, with Trim behind 
him, ſallied forth; ——tlre one with the Cazette in 
his hand- the other with a ſpade on his ſhoulder to 
execute the contents. What an honeſt triumph in 
my uncle Toby's looks as he marched up to the ram 
parts! What intenſe pleaſure ſwimming in his eye 
as he ſtood over the corporal, reading the paragraph 
ten times over to him as he was at work, leſt, perad- 
venture, he ſhould make the breach an inch too wide 
or leave it an inch too narrow——>—-But when the 
chamads was beat, and the corporal helped my uncle 
up it, and followed with the colours in his hand, to 
fix them upon the ramparts —Heaven | Earth! Sea.! 
—— but what avails apoſtrophes ?——- with all your 
elements, wet or dry, ye never compounded ſo in- 
toxicating a drauyht. 


In this track of happineſs for many years, without | 


one interruption to it, except now-and-then when the 


wind continued to blow due welt for a week or ten 


r, which detained the F/anders mail, and 
ſo long in torture but ſtill *rwas the tor- 
ture of the happy —— In tbis track, I fay, did my 
uncle Tech and Trim move for many years, every 
ich, and fometimes every month, from the 
tion of either the one or the other of then, ad- 


their) operations, Which always opened freſh ſprings 
of delight in carrying them on. 


Tbe firſt year's campaign was carried on from be- 
K 3 gicning 


ſome new conceit or quirk of improvement to 
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ginning to end in the plain and ſimple method I've 


: related. 


Tn the ſecond year, in which my uncle Toby took 
Liege and Ruremond, he thought he might afford the 
expence of four handſome draw-bridges, two of which 
I have piven an exact deſcription in the former part 
of my work. | 


At the latter end of the ſame year he added a cou- 
pte of gates with port-culliſes : — Theſe laſt were 
converted afterwards in orgues, as the better thing; 
and during the winter of the ſame year, my uncle 
Toby, inſtead of a new ſuit of clothes, which he al- 
ways had at Chriſtmas, treated himſelf with a hand- 
ſome ſentry- box, to ſtand at the corner of the bowling- 
green, betwixt which point and the foot of the glacis 
there was left a little kind of an eſplanade for him 
and the corporal to confer and hold councils of war 
pon. | 


Ihe ſentry-box was in caſe of rain. 


All theſe were painted white three times over the 
enſuing ſpring, which enabled my uncle Toby to take 
the field with great ſplendour. 


My. father would often ſay to Yorich, that if any 
mortal in the whole univerſe had done ſuch a thing, 
cxcept his brother Toby, it would have been looked 
upon by the world as one of the moſt refined ſatires 
upon the parade and prancing manner in which 
Lewis XIV. from the beginning of the war, but par- 
ticularly that very year, had taken the field But 
is not my brother 7% 's nature, kind ſoul! my fa- 
ther would add, to inſult any one. heb titre 


Hut let u: ga on. 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Muſt obſerve, that although in the firſt year's 
campaign the word f2wx is often mentioned — 

yet there was no town at that time within the poly- 
on; that addition was not made till the ſummer 
following the ſpring in which the bridges and ſentry- 
box were painted, which was the third year of my 
uncle 7oby's campaigns—when upon his taking Am- 
berg, Bonn, and Rhinberg, and Huy and Limbourg, 
one after another, a thought came into the corporal's 


head, that to talk of taking ſo many towns without 


one TOWN to ſhew for it was a very nonſenſical way 


of going to work; and fo propoſed to my uncle Toby, 


that they ſhould have a little model of a town built 
for them—to be run up together of ſlit deals, and 
then painted, and clapped within the interior poly- 
gon to ſerve for all. 


My uncle Toby felt the good of the project inſtant- 
ly, and inſtantly agreed tit, but with the addition 


of two ſingular improvements, of which he was al- 


moſt as proud, as if he had been the original invent- 
or of the project itſelf, 


The one was; to have the town built exactly in - 
the ſtile of thoſe of which it was moſt likely to be. the 


repreſentative : with grated windows, and jhe 
gable ends of the houſes facing the ſtreets, &c. &. 


as thoſe in Ghent and Bruges, and the reſt of che 


towns in Brabant and Flanders.” 


The other was, not to have the houſes run up to- 
gether, as the corporal propoſed, but to- have every 


houſe independent, to hook on, or off, ſo as form - 


into the plan of whatever town they pleaſed. This 
was put directly into hand, and many and many a 
look of mutual congratulation was exchanged between 
y uncle Thy and the corporal, as the carpenter did 
the work, - | Wo 
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It anſwered prodigiouſly the next ſummer —— 
the town was a perfect 1 was Landen, 
and Trerebach, and Santvliet, and Druſen, and Ha- 
genau and then it was Cſtend and Menin, and Aeth, 


and Dendermond.- 


Surely never did any Town att fo many parts, 
ſince Sadem and Gomorrah, as my uncle Toby's town 
did.. 


In the fourth year, my uncle Toby thinking a town 
looked foolith}y without a church, added a very fine 
one with a ſteeple.— — Trim was for having bells in 
it my uncle Toby ſaid; the metal had better be 
caſt into cannon. 


This led the way the next campaign for half a do-- 


zen braſs field-pieces—to- be planted three and three 


on each ſide of my uncle Toly's ſentry-box; and in a 
ſhort time theſe led che way for a train of ſomewhat. 
Iarger—and ſo on—(as muſt always be the caſe in 
hobby-horſical affairs) from pieces of half an inch 
bore, till it came at laſt to my father's:jack-boots. 


The next year, which was that in which Life was 
beſieged, and at the cloſe of which both Cent and 
Bruges fell into our hands —my uncle Toby was ſadly 
put to it for proper ammunition ;——l1 ſay proper 
ammunition becauſe his great artillery would not 
bear powder; and iwas well for the Sandy family 
they would not——for ſo full were the papers, from 
the beginning to the end of the ſiege, of the inceſſant , 
firings kept up by the befiegers——and ſo heated 
was my uncle Tohy's imagination with the accounts 
of them, that he had infallibly ſhot away all his e- 
ſtate, 

* 

SOMETHING therefore was wanting, as a ſuzceda- 
neum, eſpecially in one or two of the more violent 
paroxyſms of the ſiege, to keep up ioinething like a 
continual firing in the imigination——and this ſame- 
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thing. the corporal, whoſe principal ſtrength lay in 
invention, ſupplied by an entire new ſyſtem of batter- 
ing of his own — without which this had been object- 

ed to by military critics to the end of the world, as 
one of the great defiderata of my uncle Toby's appa- 

ratus, 


This will not be explained the worſe, for ſetting, 
off, as I generally do, at a little dillance from the 
ſubject. tz . 


C-H AP; IV. 


ITH two or three other trinkets, ſmall in them- 

ſelves, but of great-regard, which poor Tom, 

the corporal's unfortunate brother, had ſent him o- 

ver, with the account of his marriage with the Zew's 
widow-——there was % | ka: 


A Montero cap and two Turkiſh tobacco: pipes. 


The Montero cap I ſhall deſcribe by and by. — 
The Turkiſh tobacco- pipes had nothing particular in 
them: they were fitted up and ornamented as uſual, 
with flexible tubes of Morocco leather and gold wire, 
and mounted at their ends, the one of them with 1vo- 
ry—the other with black ebony, tipp'd with ſilver. 


My father, who ſaw all things in lights different 
from the reſt of the world, would ſay to-the corporal, 
that he ought t& look upon theſe two preſents more 
as tokens of his brother's nicety, than his affection 
——Tom did not care, Trim, he would ſay, to put 
on the cap, or to ſmoak in the tobacco-pipe of a Jew. 
——God bleſs your honour, the corporal would ſay 
(giving a ſtrong reaſon to the contrary) how can 
that be ?—— 


The Montero cap was ſcarlet, of a ſuperfine Spaniſh 
cloth, died in grain, and mounted all round 1 
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far, except about four inches in the front, which 
was faced with a light blue, flightly embroidered— 
aud ſeemed to have been the property of a Portugueſe 
quarter-maſter, not of foot, but of horſe, as the word 
denotes, 


The corporal was not a little proud of it, as well 
for its own ſake, as the ſake of the giver, ſo ſeldom 
or never put it on but upon Gara-days; and yet ne- 
ver was a Montere cap put to ſo many uſes; for in 
all controverted points, whether military or culinary, 
provided the corporal was ſure he was in the right 
it was either his aath—his wager —or his gift. 


Tas his gift in the preſent caſe. 


I'll be bound, ſaid the corporal, ſpeaking to him- 
ſelf, to give away my Montero cap to the krit beggar 
who comes to the door, if I do not manage this mat- 
ter to his honour's ſatisfaction. 


The completion was no further off than the very 
next morning; which was that of the ſtorm of the 
counterſcarp betwixt the Lower Deule, to the right, 
and the gate St. Audrem- and on the left, between 
St Magdalen's and the river. 


As this was the moſt memorable attack in the 
whole war—the moſt gallant and obſtinate on both 
lides and I muſt. add the molt bloody too, for. it coſt 
the allies themſelves that morning abgve eleven hun- 
dred men—my uncle Toby prepare@ himſelf for it 
with a more than ordinary ſo!emaity; 


The eve which preceded, as my unele Toby went 
to bed, he ordered his ramallie wig, which had laid 
inſide out for many years in the corner of an. old 
campaigning trunk, which food by his bed-ſide, to be 
taken out and laid upon the lid of it, ready for the 
morning ;—and the very firſt thing he did in his ſhirt, 
when he had Repped out of bed, my uncle Toby, af- 
ter 
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ter he had turned the rough ſide outwards put it 
on :——- This done, he proceeded next to his breech- 
es, and having buttoned the waiſtband, he forthwith 
buckled on his ſword and belt, and had got his ſword 
half way in—when he conſidered he. ſhould want 
ſhaving, and that it would be very inconvenient do- 
ing it with his ſword on —ſo took it off : -In aſſay- 
ing to put on his regimental coat and waiſtcoat, m 
uncle Toby found the ſame objection in his wig—ſo 
that went off too :—ſo that what with one thing, and 
what with another, as always falls out when a man is 
in the moſt haſte—'twas ten o'clock, which was half 
an hour later than his uſual time, beſore my uncle 
Toby ſallied out. 


CHAP. XXV. 


Y unele Toby had ſcarce turned the corner of 
; his yew hedge, which ſeparated his kitchen 
garden from his bowling-green, when he perceived 
che corporal had began the attack without him. 


Let me ſtop and give you a picture of the corpo- 
ral's apparatus ; and of the corporal himſelf in the 
height of this attack, juſt as it ſtruck my uncle Toby, 
as he turned towards the ſentry-box, where the cor- 
poral was at work for in nature there is not ſuch 
another——nor can any combination of all that is 
groteſque and whimfical in her works produce its e- 


qual. * 


The corporal—— 


Tread lightly on his aſhes, ye men of genins 
for he was your kinſman : 


Weed his grave clean, ye men of goodneſs —for he 


was your brother.—_.O corporal ! had I thee, but now 
now, that I am able to give thee a dinner and 


protection —how would I cheriſh thee ! thou ſhould'it 
Wear 
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wear thy Montero cap every hour of the day, and e- 
very day of the week——and when it was worn out, 
I would purchaſe thee a couple like: — But alas! 
alas ! alas! now that I can do this, in ſpight of their 
i everences the occaſion is loſt for thou art gone; 
—thy genius fled up to the ſtars from whence it 
came ;—and that warm heart of thine, with all its 
generons and open veſſels, compreſſed into a clod of 
the valley ! 


But what——what is this, to that future and 
dreaded page, where I look towards the velvet pall, 
decorated with the military enſigns of thy maſter — 
the firſt—the foremoſt of created beings ; where, 
I ſhall ſee thee, faithful ſervant ! laying his ſword and 
ſcabbard with a trembling hand acroſs his coffin, and 
then returning pale as aſhes to the door, to take his 
mourning horſe by the bridle, to follow his hearſe, as 
he directed thee ;—where—all my father's ſyſtems 
ſhall be baffled by his ſorrows ; and, in ſpight of his 
philoſophy, I thall behold him as he inſpects the lack- 
ered plate, twice taking his ſpectacles from off his 
noſe to wipe away the dew which nature has ſhed up- 
on them — When | ſee him caſt in the roſemary 
with an air of diſconſolation, which cries through 
my ears—— O Toby in what corner of the world 
ſhall I feek thy fellow? 


Gracious powers! which erſt have opened the 
lips of the dumb in his diſtreſs, and made the tongue 
of che ſtammerer ſpeak plain — when I thall arrive 
at this dreaded page, deal not with The, then, with a 
ſtinted hand, 


CHAP XXVI.. zz 


HE corporal, who the night before had reſol- 

ved in his mind to ſupply the grand de/idera- 

tum, of keeping up ſomething like an inceſſant firing 
upon the enemy during the heat of the attack had 
no 
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no further idea in his fancy at that time, than a con · 
trivance of ſmoaking tobacco againſt the town, out 
of one of my uncle Toþy's fix field- pieces, which were 
planted on each fide of his ſentry-box ; the means of 
3 which occurring to his fancy at the ſame 
time, though he had pledged his cap, he thought it 
in no danger from the miſcarriage of his projects. 


Upon turning it chis way, and that, a little in his 
mind, he ſoon began to find out that by means of his 
two Turkiſh tobacco- pipes, with the ſupplement of 
three {miller tubes of waſh leather at each of their 
lower ends, to be tagg'd by the ſame number of tin 
pipes fitted to the touch-holes, and ſealed with clay 


next che cangon, and then tied hernetically with 


waxed fi!k at their ſeveral inſertions into the Moroc- 
co tube—he ſhould be able to fire the ſix held-pieces 
all together, and with the ſame eate as fire one, —— 


Let no man ſay ſrom what taggs and jaggs 
hints may not be cut out for the advancement of hu- 
man knowledge. Let no man who has read my fa- 
ther's firſt and ſecond beds juice, ever riſe up and 
ſay again, froin colliſion of what kinds of bodies, 
light may, or may not be {track out to carry the arts 
and ſciences up to perfection. Heaven ! thou 
knowelt how I love them; thou knoweſt the ſecrets of 
my heart, and that I would this moment give my 
ſhirt-— Thou art a fool, Shardy, lays Eugenius— 
for thou haſt but a dozen in the world—and it will 
break thy ſet. 


No matter for that, Eugenius ; I would give the 
ſhirt off my back to be burnt into tinder, were it on- 
ly to ſatisly one feverifh inquirer, how many ſparks at 
one good ſtroke, a good flint and ſteel could ſtrike in- 
to the tail of it. Think ye not that in ſtriking 
theſe in—he might, peradventure, ſtrike ſomething 
out as ſure as a gun, —— | 


—— But this project, by-the-bye, 
Vor. II. L 
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The corporal ſat up the beſt part of the night in 
bringing t, to perfection; and having made a ſuffi- 
cient proof of his cannon, with charging them to the 
top with tobacco—he went with contentment to bed. 


CH AP. XXVII. 


HE corporal had ſlipped out about ten minutes 

before my uncle Toby, in order to fix his appa- 

ratus, and juſt give the enemy a ſhot or two before 
my uncle Toby came. 


He had drawn the ſix field- pieces for this end, all 
cloſe up together in front of my uncle Tech's ſentry- 
box, leaving only an interval of about a yard and a 
half betwixt the three, on the right and left, for the 
convenience of charging, &c.— and the ſake poſſibly 
of two batteries, which he might think double the 
honour of one. 


In the rear, and facing this opening, with his back 
to the door of the ſentry-box, for fear of being flank- 
ed, had the corporal wiſely taken his polt : —— He 
Held the ivory pipe, appertaining to the battery on 
the right, betwixt the finger and thumb of his right 
Hand—and the ebony pipe tipp'd with filver, which 
appertained to the battery on the left, betwixt the 
finger and thumb of the other — and with his right 
knee fixed firm upon the ground, as if in the front- 
rank ot his platoon, was the corporal, with his monte- 
ro cap upon his head, furiouſly playing off his two 
croſs batteries at the ſame time againſt the counter- 
guard, which faced the counterſcarp, where the at- 
tack was to be made that moruing. His firſt inten- 
tion, as I ſaid, was no more than giving the enemy a 
ſingle puff or two ; but the pleaſure of the puffs, as 
well as the puf/ing. had inſenfibly got hold of the cor- 
poral, and drawn him on from puff to puff, into the 


very height of the attack, by the time my uncle Toby 


Joined him, 


*I was 
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"Twas well for my father, that my uncle Toby had 
not his will to make that day. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


Y uncle Toby took the ivory pipe out of the 
corporal's hand looked at it for half a minute, 


and returned it; 


In leſs than two minutes my uncle Toby took the 
pipe from the corporal again, and raiſed it half way 
to his mouth——then haſtily gave it back a ſecond 
time, x 


The corporal redoubled the attack——my uncle 
Toby ſmiled then looked grave then ſmiled 
for a moment then looked ſerious for a long time. 

Give me hold of the ivory pipe, Trim, Bid my 
uncle Toby —— my uncle Toby put it to his lips 
drew it back diretly——gave a peep over the horn- 
beam hedge ; never did my uncle Toby's mouth 
water ſo much for a pipe in his life. My uncle To- 
12 into the ſentry-box with the pipe in his 

and. 


— Dear uncle Toby don't go into the ſentry- 
box with the pipe there's no truſting a man's ſelf 
with ſuch a thing in ſuch a corner. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Beg the reader will aſſiſt me here, to wheel off my 
uncle Toby's ordnance behind the ſcenes to re- 


move his ſentry- box, and clear the theatre, / peſible, 


of horn-works and half-moons, and get the reſt of 
his military apparatus out of the way; that 
done, my dear friend Garrick, we'll ſnuff the candles 
bright—ſweep the ſtage with a new broom —draw 
up the curtain, and —_— my uncle Toby dreſſed in 
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a new character, throughout which the werld can 


have no idea how he will ac; aad yet, if puy be a- 
kin to love—and bravery no alien to it—you have 
ſeen enough of my uncle Toby in theſe, to trace theſe 
family-likenefſes, betwixt the two paſlions (in caſe 
there is one) to your heart's content. 


Vain ſcience ! thou aſſiſts us in no caſe of this kind 
Land thou puzzleſt us in every one, 


There was, madam, in my uncle 7h a ſingleneſs 
of heart which miſted him ſo far out of the little ſer- 
pentine tracks in Which things of this nature uſually 
go on, you can — you can have no conception of it; 
with this, there was a plainneſs and ſimplicity of 
thinking, with ſuch an unmiſtruſting ignorance of the 
plies and foldings of the heart of woman——and ſo 
naked and deſenceleſs did he ſtand beſore you (when 
2 ſiege was out of his head) that you might have 


| Roud behind any one of your ſerpentine walks, and 


ſhot my uncle Toby ten times in a day through his li- 
ver, if nine times in a day, madam, had not ferved 
your purpoſe, 


With all this, madam and what confounded e- 
very thing as much on the other hand, my uncle To- 
by had that unparalleled modeſty of nature I once 
told you of, and which, by-the-bye, ſtood eternal: 
ſentry upon his feelings, that you might as fooh—— 
But where am I going ? theſe reflections croud in up- 
on me ten pages at leaſt too ſoon, and take up that 


time which 1 ought to beſtow upon facts. 


C HAP. XXX. 


O the few legitimate ſons of Adam, whoſe breaſts 
never felt what the ſting of love was (main- 
taining firſt, all my ſogyniſts to be ay rota the 
greatelt heroes of ancient and modern ſtory have car- 


ried of amonglt them nine parts in ten of the ho- 
nour; 
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nour; and [wiſh for their ſakes I had the key of my 


ſtudy out of my draw-well, only for five minutes, to 


tell you their names—recolle& them I cannot—ſo be 
content to accept of theſe, for the preſent, in their 


ſtead. 


There was the great king Aldrovandus, and Boſe 
 Phorus, and Capadecius, and Dardanus, and Pontus, 


and Au. 


to ſay. nothing of the iron-hearted 


Charles the XII. whom the Counteſs of K***** her- 
There was Babylo- 
nicus, and Mediterraneus, and Polixenes, and Peri- 
cus, and Pruficus, not one of whom (except Capada- 
cius and Pontus, who were both a little ſuſpected) e- 


ſelf could make nothing of. 


ver once bowed down his breaſt to the goddeſs 


The truth is, they had all of them ſomething elſe to 
do—and ſo had my uncle Toby till Fate—till Fate I 


ſay, envying his name the glory of being handed 


down to poſterity with A/drovandus's and the reſt 


——ſhe baſely patched up the. peace of Utrecht. 


that year. | 


C HAP. XXX: 


- MONGST che many ill conſequences of the trea- 
ty of Utrecht, it was within a point of giving 


my uncle Toby a furfeit of ſieges; and though he re- 
covered his appetite afterwards, yet Calais itſelf leſt 
not a deeper ſcar in Mary's heart, than Utrecht upon 
my uncle Toby's. To the end of his life he never 
could hear Utrecht mentioned upon any account 
whatever, or ſo much as read an article of news ex- 
tracted out of the Utrecht Gazette, without fetching 
a ſigh, as if his heart would break in twain. 


My father, who was a great MOT1VE-MONGER, - 
and conſequently a very dangerous perſon for a man 
to. fit by, either laughing or crying for he gene- 
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Believe me, Sirs,  *twas the worſt deed ſhe did 
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rally knew your motive ſor doing both much better 
than you knew it yourſelf - would always confole my 
uncle Toby upon theſe occaſions in a way which ſhew- 
ed plainly he imagined my uncle Toby grieved for no- 
thing in the whole affair fo much as. the loſs of his 
Bobby-horſe. Never mind, brother Toby, he 
would ſfay—by God's bleſſing we ſhalt have another 
war break out again ſome of theſe days; and when. 
it does—the belligerent powers, if they. would han 

themſelves, cannot keep us out of play.——1 defy 
*em, my dear Toby, he would add, to take countries 
without taking towns ——or towns-without ſleges. 


My uncle Tely never took this back ſtroke of my. 
father's at his hobby-horſe kindly. He. thought 
the ſtroke ungenerous ; and the more ſo, becauſe in 
ſtriking the horſe he hit the rider too, and in the moſt 
diſhonourable part a blow could fall; fo that: upon 
theſe occaſtons, he always Jaid down his pipe. upon 
the table with more fire to defend himſelf than com- 
Mon. 


I told the reader, this time two years, that my un- 
cle Toby was not eloquent; and in the very ſame 
page gave an inſtance to the contrary—l repeat the 
obſervation,. and a fact which contradicts it again. — 
He was not eloquent—it was not eaſy to my uncle 
Toby to make long harangnes—and he hated florid- 
ones; but there were occaftons where the ſtream o- 
verflowed the man, and ran ſo counter to its uſval 
courſe, that in ſome parts my uncle Toby,. for a time, 
was at leaſt equal to Tertullus — but in others, in: 
my own opinion, infinitely above him. 


My father was ſo highly pleaſed with one of theſe. 
apologetical orations of my uncle Tohy's, which he 
had delivered one evening before him and Yortc#; that 
he wrote it down before he went to bed. 


J have had the good fortune to meet with it a- 
mon gſt my father's papers, with here and there an 
inſertion 


(FI 


inſertion of his own, betwixt two crooks, thus © J. 
and is endorſed, 


My brother Tony's juſtification of his own principles 
and conduct, in wiſhing ts continue the war. 


I may ſafely ſay, I have read over this apologetical 
oration of my uncle Tobz's a hundred times, and 


think it ſo fine a model of defence, and ſhews ſo 


ſweet a temperament of gallantry and good principles 
in him, that I give it the world, word for word (in- 


terlineations and all) as I find it. 


E HAP. XXIII. 
M uncle Tov apelogetical oration. 


Am not inſenſible, brother Sandy, that when a 


man, whoſe profeſſion is arms, wiſhes, as I have 


done, for war it has an ill aſpect to the world. 


and that how juſt and right ſoever his motives aud 
intentions may be he ſtands in an uneaſy poſture in 


vindicating himſelf ffom private views in doing it. 


For this cauſe, if a foldier is a-prudent man; whick: 
he may be, without being a jot the leſs brave, he 
will be ſure not to utter his with in the hearing of an 
enemy; for, ſay what he will, an enemy will not be- 
feve him. — He will be cautious of doing it even to 


a friend leſt he may ſuffer in his eſteem :— Bur: 
if his heart is overcharged, and a ſecret ſigh for arms 


muſt have its vent, he will reſerve it for the ear of a 
brother, who knows his character to the bottom, and 
what his true notions, diſpoſitions, and principles of. 


honour are: What, I ebe, I have been in all theſe, 


brother Sandy, would be unbecoming in me to ſay; 


much worſe, I know, have I been than I ought 
and ſomething worſe, perhaps, than I think: 
Bur ſuch as I am, you, my dear brother Sandy, who 
have facked the. ſame. breaſts with me and —P 

| ” hom 
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whom I have been brought up from my cradſe—and 
from whoſe knowledge, from the firſt hours of our 
boyiſh paſtimes down to this, I have concealed no one 
action of my life, and ſcarce-a thought in it Such 
as I am, brother, you muſt by this time know me, 
with all my vices, and with all my weakneſſes too, whe- 
ther of my age, my. temper, my paſſions, or. my un- 
derſtanding. 


Tell me then, my dear brother Shand, upon 
which of them it is, that when I condemned the 
peace of Utrecht, and grieved the war was not car- 
ried on with vigour a little longer, you ſhould think 
your brother did it upon unworthy views; or that in 
wiſhing for war, he ſhould be bad enough to wiſh. 
more of his fellow-creatures ſlain more flaves 
made, and more families driven from their peaceful 
habitations, merely for his own pleaſure ? Tell 
me, brother Shundy, upon what one deed of mine do 
you ground it? [The devil a deed do I know of, dear 
Toby, but one for a hundred. pounds, which I lent 
thee to carry on theſe. curſed ſfegos.] 


If, when I was a: ſchool-boy, I could not hear a 
drum beat, but my heart beat with it. was it my 
fault? Did I plant the propenſity there? did 
I ſound the alarm within, or Nature? | 


When Guy Earl of Warwick, and Pariſmus and 
Pariſmenus, and Valentine and Orſon, and the Seven 
Champions of England were handed around the 
ſchoo!——were they not all purchaſed with my own 
pocket money? Was that ſelfiſh, brother Shandy ? 
When we. read over the ſiege of Troy, which laſted 
ten years and eight months though with ſuch a 
train of artillery. as we had at Namur, the town 
might. have been carried in a week—-was I not as 
much concerned for the deſtruction of the Greeks and 
Trojans as any boy of the whole ſchool? Had I not 
three ſtrokes ot a. ferula given me, two on my right- 


hand and one on my left, for calling Helena a wy 
or 
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for it? Did any one of you ſhed more tears for Hec- 

tor? And when king Priam came to the camp to 

beg his body, and returned weeping back to Troy 

1 it, you know, brother, I could not eat my 
nner. 


— Did that beſpesk me cruel ? Or becauſe, bro- 
ther Sandy, my blood flew out into the camp, and 
my heart panted for war, was it a proof it could not 
ache for the diſtreſſes of war too? h 


O brother ! 'tis one thing for a ſoldier to gather 
laurels—and 'tis another to ſcatter cypreſs. [Who 
teld thee, my dear Toby, that cypreſs was uſed by the 
ancients on mournſul occaſions ? 


*Tis one thing, brother Shandy, for a ſoldier 
to hazard his own lite—to leap firſt down into the 
trench, where he is ſure to be cut in pieces : 'Tis 
one thing, from public fpirit and a thirſt of glory, to 
enter the breach the firſt man—to ſtand in the fore- 
moſt rank, and march bravely on with drums and 
trumpets, and colours flying about his ears —— Tis 
one thing, I ſay, brother Shandy, to do this—and *tis 
another thing to reflect on the miſeries of war ;—to 
view the deſolations of whole countries, and conhder 
the intolerable fatigues and hardſhips which the ſol- 
dier himſelf, the inſtrument who works them, 1s for- 
ced (for ſixpence a day, it he can get it) to undergo. 


Need I be told, dear Yorick, as [ was by you, in 
Le Fever's funeral ſermon, That fo ſoſt and gentle a 
creature, born to lave, to mercy, and kindneſs, as man 
is, was nat ſhaped for this ? But why did you not 
add, Torick—if not by naTURE—that he is fo by ne- 
CESSITY? For what is war? what is it, Torick, 
when fought as ours has been, upon principles of Ja- 
berty, and upon principles of honour? 
but. the getting together of quiet and harmleſs peo- 
ple, with their ſwords in their hands, to keep the am- 
bitious and the turbulent within bounds ? And bea- 


ven 
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ven is my witneſs, brother Sandy, that the pleaſure 
F have taken in theſe things—and that infinite de- 
light, in particular, which has attended my ſieges in 
my bowling-green, has aroſe within me, and I hope 
in the corporal too, from the conſciouſneſs we both 
had, that in carrying them on we were anſwering the 
great ends of our creation, 


C HAP. XXXIII. 


ToLD the Chriſtian reader 
hoping he is one and if he is not, 1 
am ſorry for it and only beg he will conſider 

the matter with himſelf, and not lay the blame en- 
tire!y upon this boox. | 


I ſay Chriſtian 


I told him, Sir for, in good truth, when a 
man is telling a ſtory in the ſtrange way I do mine, 
he is obliged continually to be going backwards and 
forwards to keep all tight together in the reader's 
fancy which, for my own part, if I did not 
take heed to do more than at firſt, there is ſo much 
unfixed and equivocal matter ſtarting up, with ſo ma- 
ny breaks and gaps in it—and fo little ſervice do the 
| ſtars afford, which, nevertheleſs, I hang up in ſome 

of the darkeſt paſſages, knowing that the world is 
apt to loſe its way, with all the lights the ſua itſelf 
at noon-day can give it and now, you ſee, I 
am loſt myſelf ! 


But 'tis my father's fault; and whenever my 
brains come to be diſſected, you will perceive, with- 
out ſpectacles, that he has left a large uneven thread, 
as you ſometimes ſee in an unſaleable piece of cam- 
bric, running along the whole length of the web, 
and ſo untowardly, you cannot ſo much as cut out a 
** (here I hang up a couple of lights again) or 
a fillet, or a thumb-ſtall, but it is ſeen or felt. 


Quante id diligentits in liberis procreandis caven- 
| dum, 
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dum, ſayeth Cardan. All which being conſidered, 
and that you ſee 'tis morally impraQicable for me to 
wind this round to where I ſet out 


I begin the chapter over again. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


Tor p the Chriſtian reader in the beginning of the 
chapter which preceded my uncle T-by's apolo- 
getical oration—though in a different trope from 
what I ſhall wake uſe of now, That the peace of U- 
trecht was within an ace of creating the fame ſhy- 
neſs betwixt my uncle Toby and his hobby-horſe, as 
it did betwixt the queen and the reit of the confede- 
rating powers, 


There is an indignant way in which a man ſome- 
times diſmounts his horſe, which as good as fays to 
him, „I'll go afoot, Sir, all the days of my life, be- 
« fore I would ride a ſingle mile upon your back a- 
« gain,” Now my uncle Toby could not be taid to 
diſmount his horſe in this manner; for, in ſtrictueſs of 
language, he could not be ſaid to diſmount his horſe 
at all——his horſe ratner flung hin—-—--and ſome» 
what viciouſly, which made my uncle Toby take it ten 
times more unkindly. Let this matter be ſettled by 
ſtate jockies as they like, It created, I ſay, a fort 
of ſhyneſs betwixt my uncle Toby and his habby-horſe, 
——— He had no occaſion for him trom the month of 
March to Nyvember, which was the ſummer after the 
articles were ſigned, except it was now-and-then to 
take a ſhort ride out, juil to ſee that the tortifications 
and harbour of Dunkirk were demoliſhed, according 
to ſtipulation, 


The French were ſo backward all that ſummer in 
ſetting about that affair, and Monfieur Tugghe, che 
deputy irom the maziitrates of Dunkirk, pretented ſo 
many affecting petitions to the W 
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her majeſty to cauſe only her thunder-bolts to fall 
upon the martial works, which might have incurred 
her diſpleaſure—but to ſpare—to ſpare the mole, for 
the mole's ſake ; which, in its naked ſituation, could 
be no more than an object of pitx——and the queen 
(who was but a woman) being of « pitiful diſpoſition 
—and her miniſters alſo, they not wiſhing in their 
hearts to have the town diſmantled, for cheſe private 
reaſons, * * * * * * * 
„J) ‚1ll R 
LES | 
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* * ; fo that the whole went heavily on with 
my uncle 7a y; inſomuch, that it was not within 
three lull months, after he and the corporal had con- 
ſtructed the town, and put it in a condition to be de- 
firoyed. that the ſeveral commandants, commiſſaries, 
deputies, negotiators, and intendants, would permit 
him to ſet about it, —— Fatal interval of inaQtvity ! 


The corporal was for beginning the demolition, by 
making a breach in the ramparts, or main fortifica- 
tions of the town —— No —that will never do, corpo- 
ral, ſaid my uncle Toby, for in going that way to 
work with the town, the Egliſb garriſon will not be 
ſate in it an hour; becauſe it the French are treache- 
rYOu-—— They are as treacherous as devils, an' pleaſe 
your honour, ſaid the corporal, ——It gives me con- 
cern alway- when I hear it, Trim, ſaid my uncle 73. 
by—for they don't want perſonal bravery ; and if a 
breach is made in the ramparts, they may enter it, 
and make themſelves maſters of the place when they 
pleaſe. Let them enter it, ſaid the corporal, 


liiting up his pioneer's ſpade in both his hands, as if 


he was going to lay about him with it let them 
enter, an' pleaſe your honour, if they dare. —- in 
cales like this, corporal, ſaid my uncle Toby, flippin 
his right hand down to the middle of his cane, at 
holding it afterwards truncheon-wiſe, with his fore- 


finger 


— ? _ 22 --- i x - 
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*Finger extended tis no part of the confideratioh 
'of a commandant what the'enemy dare—or what they 
dare not do; he mnt act with prudence. We will 
begin with the out-works both towards the ſea and 
the land, and particularly with fort Louis, the molt 
diſtant of them all, and demoliſh it firſt - and the 
reſt, one by one, both on our right and left, as we 
retreat towards the town ; ——then we'll demoliſh the 
mole— next fill up the harbour—then retire into the 
' citadel, and blow it up into the air; and having 
done that, corporal, we'll embatk for Eng/and. We 
are there. quoth the *corporal, recollecting himſelf. 
Very true, faid my uncle Toby——looking at the 0 
Church. 


„** 
S 2, vow 


CHAP. XXXV. 


A Deluſive, delicious conſultation or two of this 
2 kind, betwixt my uncle Toby and Trim, upon 
the demolition ' of "Dunkirk—tftor a moment rallied 
back the ideas of thoſe pleaſures which were Nipping 
from under him :;——ftill—Rill alt went on heavily 
| the magic left the mind the weaker—ST1LLxEss, 
with SrLENCE at her back, entered the ſolitary par- 
Jour, and drew their gauzy mantle over my uncle 
Toby's head; and Wh with her lax 
fibre and undirected eye, ſat quietly down beſide him 
in his arm-chair. No longer Amberg, and Rhin- 
berg, and Limbourg, and Hy, and Bonn, in one 
year—and the proſpect of Landen, and Trerebach, 
and Druſen, arid Dendermond, the tiext—hurried on 
the blood: No longer did ſaps and mines, and 
'blinds, and gabions, and paliſadoes, keep out this 
fair enemy of man's repoſe :- No more could 
my uncle Toby, after pafling the French lines, as he 
eat his egg at ſupper, from thence break into the 
Heart of France —crdſs over the Oyes, and with all 
Picardie open behind him, march up to the gates of 
© ris, and fall aſleep with nothing but ideas of glo 0 
17 : No more was he to dream, he had fixed t | 
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"royal ſtandard upon the tower of the Baſtile, and a- 
wake with it ſtreaming in his head. 


Softer viſions——- gentler vibrations ſtole ſweet- 

Iy in vpon his ſlumbers ; the trumpet of war fell 
out of his hands he took up the lute, ſweet in- 
ſtrument ! of all others the moſt delicate! the moſt 
difthcult !\——how wilt thou touch it, my dear uncle 
Toby? | 


CHAP. xxxvi. 
; O W, becauſe I have once or twice ſaid, in my. 


inconſiderate way of talking, That l was con- 
ident the following memoirs of my uncle Toby's 


courtſhip of widow Wadman, whenever I got time to 


write them, would turn out one of the molt complete 
ſyſtems, both of the elementary and practical part of 
love and love-making, that ever was addreſſed to the 
world are you to imagine from thence, that [ 
Mall ſet out with a deſcription of what love is 2 whe- 
ther part God and part Devil, as Plotinus will have 
it 


——Or, by a more critical equation, and ſuppoſing 
the whole of love to be as ten to determine, with 
Ficinus, * How many ports of it—the one—and how 
« many the ether: — or whether it is all of it one 
great Devil from head to tail, as Plate has taken 
upon him to pronounce; concerning which conceit of 
His | ſhall not offer my opinion — but my opinion of 
Plato is this; that he appears, from this inſtance, to 
Have been a man of much the ſame teinper and way 
of reaſoning with doctor Baynyard, who being a great 
enemy to bliſters, as imagining that half a dozen of 
em on at once would draw a man as ſurely to his 
grave as a hearſe and fix—raſhly concluded, that the 
Devil himſelf was nothing in the world but one great 
bouncing Cantharidis, 


I have 


1 
© , Fhave nothing to ſay to people who allow them - 
ſelves. this monſtrous liberty in arguiag, but whit 


Nazienzen . cried out (that is polemically) to Phila- 
grius | 


„ Evuys!'” © rare! "tis fine reaſoning, Sir, in- 
feed !—** drt Qiaggogsls fy Tal g!'— and moſt nobly 
do you aim at truth, when you philoſophize about it in 
your moods and paſſions! 


Nor is it to be imagined, for the ſame reaſon, I 
ſhould ſtop to inquire, whether love is a- diſeaſe 
or embroil myſelf with Rhaſes and Dieſcorides, whe- 
ther the ſeat of it is in the brain or liver; — becauſe 
this would lead. me on to an examination of the two 
very oppoſite manners in which patients have been 
treated ———the one of 4etius, who always begun 
with a cooling clyſter of hemp-ſeed and bruiſed cu- 
cumbers; —and followed on with thin potations of 
water lilies.and purſlane to which he added a pinch 
of ſnuff, of the Herb Hanea ;—and where Aætiur 
durſt venture it—his topaz ring. 


* 


The other, that of Gordonius, who (in his 
cap. 15. de Amore) directs they ſhould be threſhed, 
* ad putarem uſque” till they ſtink again. 


Theſe are diſquiſitions which my father, who had 
laid in a great ſtock of knowledge of this kind, will 
be very buly with, in the progrels ot my Uncle Toby 's 
affairs: I muſt anticipate thus much, That from his 
theories of love (with which, by the way, he contri- 
ved to crucify my Uncle Toby's mind, almoſt as much 
as his amours themſclves)—he took a ſingle ſtep into 
practice; and by means of a camphorated cere- 
cloth, which he found means to impoſe' upon the 
tailor tor buekram, whilſt he was making my Uncle 
Toby a new pair of breeches, he produced Gordonius's - 

eflecd upon my uncle Toby without the diſgrace. 
M . Z What - 
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What changes this produced, will be read in. its 
proper place : all that is_needful to be added to the 
anecdote, is this, That whatever effect it had upon 
my uncle 70% ——it had a vile effect upon the 
houſe; and if my uncle Toby had not ſmoaked 
it down as he did, it might have had a vile effect up - 
on my father too. 5 | IST 


3 WI L L come out of- itſelf by-and- 

bye.— All I contend for is, that I 
am not oblig:d to ſet out with, a definition of 
what love is; and fo ng. as I. can go on with 
my ſtory ew r with the help of the word itſelf, 
without any other idea to. it than what I have in 
common with the reſt. of the world, why ſhould 1 
differ from it a moment before the time When 


— — 


J can get on no farther—and find myſelf entangled 
on all ſides of this myſtic labyrinth—my Opinion will! 


then come in, in courie—and lead me out, 


At preſent, I hope I ſhalt be. ſufficiently underſtood, 
in telling the reader, my uncle Toby fell in laue: 


Not that the phraſe is at all to my liking : for 
to ſay a man is fallen in love—or. that he is deep/y 
in love—or up to the ears in love—and ſometimes 
even over head and ears in jt—carries an idiomatical 
kind of implication, that love is a thing below a 
man :—this is recurring again to Plato's opinion, 
which, with all his divinityſhip—I hold to be dam- 


nable and heretical ;—and ſo much for chat. 


Let love therefore be what it will—my uncle Toby 
fell into it. | 


And poſſibly, gentle reader, with ſuch a tem pta- 
tion—ſo wouldſt thou: for never did thy eyes behold, 
or thy concupiſcence covet, any thing in this world. 
more concupilcible than widow Wadman, 


C HAP. 
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© CHAP. XxXxvin. 


"BY conceive this right—call for pen and ink 
here's paper ready to your hand, — — Sit down, 
Sir, paint her to your own mind —as like your mi- 
ſtreſs as you can — —as unlike your wife as your con- 
ſcience will let you—'tis all one to me pleaſe bx. 
your own fancy in it. 18 6 
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leaſt, within thy covers, which Maries wi 
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Was ever any thing in Nature ſo ſweet !— . 
ſo exquiſite / | 


Then, dear Sir, kow could my: uncle Toby reſiſt; 


Thrice happy book ! thou wilt have one page, at 
ill not 

— and which Icnorance cannot miſrepre- * 
ent. _— 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


S Suſannah was informed by an expreſs from 
Mrs. Bridget, of my uncle Toby's falling in love 


with her miſtreſs fifteen days before it happened 


the contents of which expreſs Suſannah communica- 
ted to my mother the next day—it has juſt given me 
an opportunity of entering upon my uncle Toby's a- 
mours a fortnight before their exiſtence. 


I have an article of news to tell yon, Mr. Shar- 
dy, quoth my mother, which will ſurpriſe you 
greatly, —— 


Now my father was then holding one of his ſecond 
beds of juſtice, and was muſing within himſelf about 
the hardſhips of matrimony, as my mother broke 
ſilence, —— 5 


My brother Tehy, quoth ſhe, is going to be 
married to Mrs. Wadman. 


Then he will never, quoth my father, be 
able to lie diagonally in his bed again as long as he 
lives, | 


It was a conſaming vexation to my father, that my 
mother never aſked the meaning of a thing ſhe did not 


underſtand, 
— That 
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That ſhe is not a woman of ſcience, my 
father would _—Y her mis fortune - but ſhe. might 
alk a queſtion.— 


My mother never did. In "wy ſhe went 
out of the world at laſt without knowing whether it 
turned round or ſtood fill ———My father bad offi- 
ciouſly told her above a thouſand times which may it 
was — but ſhe always forgot. 


For theſe reaſons a diſcourſe ſeldom went on much: 
further betwixt them, than a propolition—a reply— 
and a rejoinder; at the end of which, it generally 


took breath for a few minutes (as in che. affair of. the 


breeches) and. then went on . 


If he marries, till be the worſe _ us, quoth my 
mother. 


Not a cherry-ſtone; ſaid my father — he may as well 
batter away his means upon that, as any thing elſe. 


ro be ſure, ſaid my mother: ſo here ended 
the propoſition—the reply—and the rejoinder, I told 
you of, 


** will be ſome amuſement to him too, ſaid my fa- 
er. 


A very 2 one, anſwered my mother, if he ſhould 
have chil 


Lord have mercy uy me * fad 27 fa - 
ther to himſelf — * *. 
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C HAP. XL.. 


Am now beginning to get fairly. into my work; 
Fa by the help of a vegetable diet, with a few of 


the cold ſeeds, I made no doubt but I ſhall be able to 


go on with my uncle Taby's ſtory, and my own, in a 


tolerable ſlraight line. Now, 


Iv. T. §. 8 eee 


Theſe were the four lines I moved in through my 


firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth volumes. — In the 


fifth volume 1 have been very good the preciſe 
line I have deſcribed in it being this: 


A B 
n — 


0 


* P . n 1. 


S 26+ 7 
which it appears, that except at the curve, marked 
A, where I took a trip to Va varre—and the indented 
| curve B. which. is the ſhort airing when I was there 
| with the Lady. Bauſſere and her page I have not ta- 
ken the leaſt friſh of, 4 digreffed, Al Jobn de la 
Caſſes devils led me the rund you ſee, marked D; 
for as for c « ec they are ny th 313 but parentheſes, 
and the common int and s4ts.incident to the lives of 
the greateſt. miniſters of ſtate,z, and when compared 
with what men have done—or with my own tranſ- 
8 at the letters A B D they vaniſh into no- 
ning. 


ſn this laſt volume I have done better ſtill— ſor 
from the end of /e Fever's epiſode, to the beginning of. 
my uncle Teby's campaign have ſcarce ſtepped a 
yard out of my way. | 


_— oe. —— 


If I mend at this rate, it is not impoſſible by 
the good leave of his grace of Benevento's devils —— 
hs * arrive hereafter. at the excellency of going. 
an even thus; K* | g 
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which is a line drawn as ſtraight as I could draw it, 
by a writing-maſter's ruler (borrowed for that pur- 
poſe) turning neither to the right. hand nor. to the. 
left. hy 


This right. ling — the path-way for Chriſtians to 
walk in! ſay divines—— 


—— The emblem of moral reQitude ! ſays Cice- 


7 .— — . 


—The beft line ! ſay cabbage-planters——Is the 
ſhorteſt line, ſays Archimedes, which can be drawn 
from one given point to another. 


* 
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twiſh your ladyſhips would lay this matter ta. 


Heart in your next birth-day ſuits! 


What a journey! 


Pray can you tell me— that is, without anger, be- 


fore I write my chapter upon ſtraight lines by 


what miſtake- -who told them fo —or how. 
it has come to paſs, that your men of wit and genius. 
have all along confounded this line, with the line of 
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CHAP. I. 


lumes every year, provided the vile cough 
which then tormented me, and which to this hour I 
dread worſe than the devil, would but give me leave 
and in another place - (but where, I can't recot- 
lect now) ſpeaking of my book as a machine, and lay- 
ing my pen and ruler down croſs-wiſe upon the ta- 
ble, in order to gain the greater credit to it—T ſwore 
it ſhould be kept a-going at that rate theſe forty 
years, if it pleaſed but the Fountain of life to blefs 
me ſo long with health and good ſpirits. 


Now as for my ſpirits, little have 1 to lay to their 
charge—nay, i very littte (unleſs the mounting me 
upon a long ſtick, and playing the fool with me nine- 
teen bours out of the twenty-four, be accuſations) 
that on the cbntrary, I have much—muclr to thank 
'em for : cheerily have ye made me tread the path 
of life with all the burdens df it (except its cares) up- 
on my back; in no one moment of my exiſtence, 

Vor. II. N : | 


o. I ink, I ſaid, I would write two vo- 
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chat I remember, have ye once deſerted me, or tinged 
the objects which came in my way, either with ſable, 
or with a ſickly green; in dangers ye gilded my ho- 
Tizon with hope; and when Ds aTx himſelf knocked 
at my door—ye bade him come again; and in ſo gay 
a tone of careleſs indifference did ye do it, that he 
doubted of his commiſſion 


. There muſt certainly be ſome miſtake in this 
„ matter,” quoth he. | 
Nov there is nothing in, this world I abominate 
worſe, than to be interrupted in a ſtory and I 
was that moment telling Eugenius a moſt tawdry one 
in my way, of a nun who fancied herſelf a ſhell - fiſli. 
and of a monk damn d for eating a muſcle, and was 
— him the grounds and juſtice of the proce- 
ure 


Did ever ſo grave a perſonage get into fo vile a 
% ſcrape?” quoth Death. Thou haſt had a narrow 
[eſcape, Triſtram, ſaid Eugenius, taking hold of my 
and as I -finiſh'd my ſtory —— | 


But there is no living, Eugenius, replied I, at this 
rate; for as this /on , a whore has found out my 
lodging 205 | 


—You call him rightly, ſaid Eugenius,—for by 
fin, we are told, he enter'd the world I care not 
which way he enter'd, quoth I, provided he be not 
in ſuch a hurry to take me out with him—for I have 
Forty volumes to write, and forty thouſand things to 
ſay and do, which nobody in the world will ſay and 
do for me, except thyſelf ; and as thou ſeeſt he has 
gat me by the throat (for Eugenius could ſcarce 
hear me ſpeak acroſs the table) and that I am no 
match for him in the open field, had I not better, 
whilſt theſe few ſcatter'd ſpirits remain, and theſe 
two ſpider legs of mine (holding one of them up te 
him) are able to ſupport me—had I not better, Eu- 

: genius, 
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jus, fly for my life ? *Tis my advice, my dear Tri- 
ram, ſaid Eugenius—-— Then, by heaven! I will lead 
him a dance he little thinks of—for I will gallop, 
quoth I, without looking onee behind me to the 
banks of the Garonne; and if I hear him clattering 
at my heels I'll ſcamper away to mount Veſu- 
vius from thence to Joppa, and from Joppa to 
the world's end, where, if he follows me, I pray God. 
he may break his neck—-— . 
4 


2 runs more riſk here, ſaid. Eugenius, chan 
ou. n 4 IG 


Eugenius's wit and affection brought blood into 
the cheek from whence it had been ſome months ba- 
niſh'd—'twas a vile moment to bid adieu in; he led 
me to my chaiſe—— 4llons ! ſaid I; the poſt-boy- 
gave a crack with his whip——off I went like a can- 
non, and in half a dozen-bounds got into Dover, 


CHAP; II. 


TOW hang it! quoth I, as I look'd towards the 
French coaſt—a man ſhould know ſomething 
of his own country too, before he goes abroad—— 
and 1mever gave a-peep into Rocheſter. church, or 
took notice of the dock of Chatham, or viſited St: 
Thomas at Canterbury, though they all three laid in 
my WAY — | * og . a ” 


—But mine, indeed, is a particular-caſe—— 5 


So without arguing the matter further with Tho- 
mas o' Becket, or any one elſe I ſkip'd into the boat, 
and in five minutes we: got under fail; and ſcudded a- 
way like the wind. 


Pray captain, quoth I, as I was going down into 
the cabin, is a man never overtaken by Death in this 


paſſage ? ! 
. N.2. Why, 


4K = — 2 
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" Why, there is not time for a man to be fick in is, 
xeplied he—— What a curſed liar } for I am fick as a 
borſe, quoth I, already what a brain !-——upfide 
hey dey ! the cells are broke leoſe one in- 


down 1— — 

to another, and the blood, and the lymph, and the 

nervous juices, with the fix'd and volatile ſalts, are 

all jumbled into one mas good g—! every thing 

turns round in it like a thouſand whirlpools——I'& 
ve a ſhilling to know if I ſhan't write the clearer 
r it 


Sick! fick! fick ! ſick 


-— When fhalt we get to land? captain they have 
hearts like ſtones 0 I am deadly fick !—-—reach 
me that thing, boy tis the moſt diſcomficing ſick - 
neſs I wiſh: 1 was at the bottom — Madam! how is 
it with you? Undone! undone l un———O } undane ! 
fir—What, the firſt time No, tis the ſecond, 
third, ſixth, tenth time, ſir, —hey-day—— — what a 
trampling over bead !—hollo ! cabin- boy! what's the 
matter | 


The wind chopp'd about! s' Death !— then 1 ſhalt. 
Meet him full in the face. 


What luck !—'tis chopp'd about again, maſter 


| Captain, quoth ſhe, for heaven's ſake, let us get a- 
More. 


CHAP. III. 


1 is 2 great inconvenience to a man in a haſte, 
that there are three diſlinct roads between Calais 
and Paris, in behalf of which there is ſo much to be 
faid by the feveral deputies from the towns which 
ke along them, that half a day is eaſily loſt in ſet- 
tling Which you'll take, | 

Firſt, 


f 
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Firſt, the road by. Liſle and Arras, which is the 
moſt about but moſt iotereſting, and inſtructing. 


The ſecond; that by Amiens, which you may go, if 
you would ſee Chantilly—— | 


And that by Beauvais, which you may go, if you: 
will. 


For this reaſon a great many chuſe to go by Beau 
vals. | | ; 


; 


CHAP IV. 


© RN TOW before 1 quit Calais,” a travel-writer 
would ſay, it would not be amiſs to give 
« ſome account of it.“ Now I think it very much a- 
miſs—that a man cannot go quietly through a town, 
and let it alone, when it does not meddle with him, 
but that he muſt be turning about agd drawing his 
pen at every kennel he croſſes over, merely, o' my 
conſcience, for the ſake of drawing it; becauſe, if we 
may judge from what has been wrote of theſe 
things, by all who have wrote. and gallop'd—or who. 
have gallop'd and wrote, which is a different way 
ſtill ; or who, for more expedition than the reſt, have 
wrote galloping, Which is the way I do at preſent —— 
from the great Addijon, who did it with his ſatchel 
of ſchool-books hanging at his a—and galling his 
beaſt's crupper at every Rroke—thire is not a gallo- 
per of us all who might not have gone on ambling 
quietly in his own ground (in caſe. be had any) ny 
have wrote all he had to write, dry ſhod, as well as 
not. 


For my own part, as heaven is my judge, and te 
which 1 ſhall ever make my laſt appeal -I know no 
more of Calais, (except the little my barber told me 
of it, as he was whetting his razor) than I do this 
moment of Grand Cairo; for it vas duſky in the e- 
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vening when 1 landed, and dark as pitch in the 
morning when | ſet out; and yet by merely knowing 
what is what, and by drawing this from that in one 
part of the town. and by ſp Hing and putting this 
and that together in another—1 would lay any tra- 
velling odds, that ] this moment write a chapter up- 
on Calais as long as my arm; and with ſo diſtinct 
and ſatisfactory a detail of every item, which is worth 
a ſtranger's curioſity in the town—that you would 
take me for the town-clerk of Calais itfelf—and 
where, Sir, would be the wonder? was not Democrt- 
tus, who laughed ten times more than [—town-clerk 
of 4bdera ? and was not (I forget his name) who 
had more diſcretion than us both, town-clerk of E- 
2 —it ſhould be penn'd moreover, Sir, with 
o much knowledge and good ſenſe, and truth, and 
preciſion 


—Nay—if you don't believe me, you may read the 
chapter for your pains, 


CHAP. III. 
6 Calatium, Calußum, Calefrum. 


This town, if we may truſt its archives, the au- 
thority of which I ſee no reaſon to call in queſtion in 
this place—was once no more than a ſmall village be- 
Jongin to one of the firſt Counts de Guines; and as 
it Salts at preſent of no leſs than fourteen thouſand 
inhabitants, excluſive of four hundred and twenty 
diſin@ families in the baſe ville, or ſuburbs it 
muſt have grown up by little and little, I ſuppoſe, to 
its preſent ſize. | 


Though. there are four convents, there is but one 
parochial church in the whole town; | had not an 
opportunity of taking its exact dimenſions, but it is 
Preity eaty to make a tolerable conjecture of em 
Tar as there are fourtcen thouſand inhabitants in the 
| town, 
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to vn, if the church holds them all, it muſt be confi- 
derably large—and if it will not—'tis a very great 


- Pity they have not another—it is built in form of a 


croſs, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary; the ſteeple, 
which has a ſpire to it, is placed in the middle of the 
church, and ſtands upon four pillars, elegant and 
light enough, but ſuſficieatly Nirong at the ſame time 
— it is decorated with eleven altars, moſt of which 
are rather fine than beautiful. [he great altar is a 
maſterpiece in its kind; tis of white marble, and as 
þ was told, near ſixty feet high—had ic been much 
higher, it had been as high as mount Calvary itſelf — 
therefore, I ſuppoſe it muſt be high enough in all 
conſcience. : 


There was nothing ſtruck me more than-the great 
Square; tho' 1 cannot fay 'tis either well paved or 
well built; but 'tis in the heart of the town, and moſt 
of the ſtreets, eſpecially thoſe in that quarter, all 
terminate in it. Could there have been a fountain in 
all Calais, which it ſeems there cannot, as ſuch an 
object would have been a great ornament, it is not to 
be doubted, but that the inhabitants would have had 
it in the very center of this ſquare,—not that it is 
properly a ſquare,— becauſe 'tis forty feet longer 
from eaſt to weſt, than from north to ſouth ; fo that 
the French in general have more reaſon on their file 


in calling them Places thin Squares, which, rialy 


fpeaking, to be ſure they are not. ; 


The town-honſe feems to be but a ſorry building, 
and not to be kept in the beſt repair; otherwile it 
had been a ſecond great orniment to this place: it 
anſwers however its deſtination, and ſerves very well 
for the reception of the magiſtrates, who aſſemble in 
it from time to time; ſo that tis preſumable, juſtice 
is regularly diſtributed. 


had heard much of it, but there is nothing at all 

eurious in the Cour gain; tis a diſtinct quarter of the 

town, inhabited ſolely by ſailors and. hſhermen ; 85 
con 
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conſiſts ef 2 number of ſmall ſtreets, neatly built, and 
moſtly of brick; 'tis extremely populous, but as that 
may be accounted for, from the-principles of their 
diet, — there is nothing curious in that neither, ——A 
traveller may ſee it, to ſatisfy himfelf— he. muſt not o- 
mit however taking notice of La Tour de Cuet, upon 
any account; 'tis ſo called from its particular deſti- 
vation, becauſe in war it ſerves to diſcover and give 
notice of the enemies Which approach the place, ei- 
ther by ſea or land; —but *tis monſtrous high, and 
catches the eye ſo- continually, you cannot avoid ta. 
king-notice-of it, if you would. 


It was a ſingular diſappointment to me, that 1 
could not have permiſſion to take an exact ſurvey of 
the fortifications, which are the ſtrongeſt. in the world, 
and which, from frrit to laſt, that is, from the time 
they were ſet about by Philip of France: Count of Bo- 
logne,. to the (preſent: was, wherein many reparations 
were made, have coſt. (as I learned afterwards from 
an engineer in Gaſcony)—above a hundred millions. 
of Iivres. It is very remarkable that at the Te de 
Gravel:znes, and where the town is naturally the 
wenkell, they have expended the moſt money; ſo that 
the outworks ſtretch a great way into the campaign, 
and conſequently occupy a large tract of ground. 
However, after all that is ſaid and done, it muſt be 
acknowledged that Calais was never upon any ac- 
count ſo conſiderable from itlelf,.. as from its ſitua- 
tion, and that eaſy entrance which it gave eur ance- 
ſtors upon all occaſions. into France. It was not 
without its inconveniencies alſo; being no leſs trou- 
bleſome to the Engliſh in thoſe. times, than Dunkirk 
has been to us, in ours; ſo that it was delervedly 
looked upon as the key to both kingdoms, which no 
doubt is the reaſon. that there have ariſen ſo many 
contentions who ſhould keep it: of theſe, the ſiege of 
Calais, or rather the blockade (for it was ſhut up 
both by land and ſea) was the molt memorable, as it 
withſtood the efforts of Edward the T hird a whole 
year, and was not terminated at laſt but by ne 
_r . add 
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and extreme miſery : the gallantry of Euflace dr St. 
Pierre, who firſt offered-bimſelt a victim for his fel 
low-citizens, has rank'd his name with heroes. As it 
will not take up above fifty pages, it would-be inju- 
ſtice to the reader, nat to gite bim a minute account. 
ef that romantic tranfaction, as well. as of the ſiege 
itſelf, in Rapin's own words: 


CHAP: VI. 


UT courage ! e reader -I ſcorn ĩt 

— tis enough to have thee in my power 
but to make uſe of the advantage which. the for - 
tune of the pen has now gained over thee, would be 
too much No I by that all powerful fire 
which warms the viſionary brain, and lights the ſpi 
rits through unworldly tracts! ere l would force 
z helpleſs creature upon this bard fervice, and make 
thee pay, poor ſoul. ! for fifty pages which. I have no 
right to fell thee, —naked as I am, I would browſe 
upon the mountams, and: ſmile that the north wind 
brought me neither my tent or my fupper. | 


So put on, my brave boy ! and make the beſt. of 
my way to Boulogne. 


C HAP. VII. 


OULOGNE !——halt-!-ſo we are 22 
: togethet . debtors and ſingers. re 
heaven; a jolly ſet of us - but I can't ſtay and quaff 
it off with. you— bm purſued myſelf like a hundred 
devils, and ſhall be overtaken before | can well change 
horſes ; for heaven's ſake; make haſte 'Tis for 
high. treaſon, quoth a very little man, whiſpering as 
low as he could to a very tall man that ſtood next 
him Or elſe for murder; quoth the tall man 
Well thrown fize-ace | queth i. Na; quoth a third, 
the: gentleman bas hcen, cammitting A 
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. Ah! ma chere fille! faid 1, as ſhe tripp'd by, 
from her mwatins—you' look- as roſy as the morning 
(for the ſun was riſing, and it made the compliment 
the more gracious) No: it can't be that, quoth 
a fourth——{(ſhe made a curt'ſy to me—l kiſs'd my 
hand) 'tis debt; continued he: *Tis certainly for 
debt, quoth a fifth. I would not pay that gentle- 
man's debts, quoth Ace, for a thouſand pounds. Nor 
would I, quoth Size, for fix times the ſum— Well 
thrown, Size-Ace, again ! quoth I ;—but I have no 
debt but the debt of Nature, and I want but pa- 
cience of her, and I will pay her every farthing I owe 
her How can you be fo hard-hearted, Manan, to 
arreſt a poor traveller going along without moleſtation 
to any one, upon his lawful} occaſions ? do ſtop that 
death-looking, long- ſtriding ſcoundrel of a ſcare-fin- 
ner, who is poſting after me—— he never would have 
followed me- but for you if it be but for a ſtage, 
or two, juſt to give me ſtart of him, I beſeech you, 
madam — do, dear lady——. | 


Now, ig troth, Nis A great pity, quoth mine 
Iriſh hoſt, chat all this good courtſhip ſhould be loſt; 
for the young gentlewoman has been after going out 


of hearing of it all along —=.. 
———-Simpleton ! quoth I, 


o you have nothing elſe in Boulogne worth 
ſeeing ? | 


By Jaſus ! there is the fineſt StA IxARx for the 
HuMAaniTtiS——, 


— There cannot be a finer; quoth I. 


CHAP. vin. 


HE N the precipitancy of a man's wiſhes hur- 
tries on his ideas niacty times faſter than the 
vehicle 
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wthicle he rides in—wo be to truth! and wo be to 
the vehicle and its tackling (let 'em be made of what 
ſtuff you will) upon which he breathes forth the dif 
appointment of his ſoul !. 
As I never give general characters either of men or 
things in choler, © the moſt haſte, the worſt ſpeed;” 
was all the reflection 1 made upon the affair, the firſt 
time it happen'd;—the ſecond, third, fourth, and 
fifth time, I confined it reſpectively to thoſe times, 
and accordingly blamed only the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth poſt- boy for it, without carrying my 
reflections further; but the event continuing to befal 
me from the fifth, to the ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth time, and without one exception, I 
then could not avoid making a national reflection of 
it, which I do in theſe — 


That ſomething is always wrong in a French poſt 
chaiſe upon firſt ſetting out, 


Or the propoſition may ſtand thus ; 


A French poſtilion bas always to alight before be 
Ss got three hundred yards out of town, 


What's wrong now ?—— Diable !-—a rope's 
broke ! a knot has flip'd !—— a ſtaple's drawn! 
——A'bolt's to whittle ! a tag, a rag, à jag, a 
ſtrap, a buckle, or a buckle's tongue, want altering. 


Now true as all this is, Inever think myſelf impower- 
end to excommunicate thereupon either the poit-chaiſe, 
or its driver nor do | take it into my head to 
ſwear by the living G-—, I would rather go a foot 
ten thouſand times—or that I will be damn'd if e- 
ver I get into another but I take the matter cool- 
ly before me, and conſider, that ſome tag, 'or ra 

or jag, or bolt, or buckle, or buckle's tongue, will 
ever be a wanting or want altering, travel where I 
will ſo I never chaff, but take the good and the 


bad as * fall in my road, and get on: — Do ſo, 
my 
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my lad! ſaid T-—he had loft five mintrtes already, in 
lighting in order to get a Juncheon of black bread 
which he had cratn'd into the chaiſe-pocket, and was 
remounted and going leiſurely on, to reliſh it the bet- 
ter—— Get on, my fad, faid I, briſkty—bat in the 
moſt perſuaſive tone imaginable, for 1 jingled a fout᷑ 
and twenty ſous piece againſt the glaſs, taking care 
to hold the flat ſide towards him, as he look'd back: 
the dog grinn'd — from his riglit ear to his 
left, and behind his footy muzzle diſcever'd ſuch n 
pearly row of teeth, that Sovrreiguty would have 
pawn'd her jewels for them. 


What maſticators 
Juſt heaven! \ What bead 


and fo, as he finiſh'd the laſt mouthful of it, we ente- 
Ted the town of Montrenil. 


CHAP. IX. 


HERE is not a town in all France, which, in my 
opinion, looks better in the map, than Mon- 
TREUIL ;——1 own, it does not look ſo well in the 
book of poſt roads; but when you come to fee it 
to be ſure it looks moſt pitifully. 


There is one thing however in it at preſent very 
handſome; and that is, the inn-keeper's daughter: She 
Has been eighteen months at Amiens, and fix at Paris, 
in going through her claſſes ; ſo knits, and ſews, and 
ances, and does the little coquetries very well... 


— A flot! in running them over within theſe five 
minutes that I have ſtood looking at her, the has 
let fall at leaft a dozen loops in a white thread ſtock- 
ing Les, yes—l fee, you cunniny gipſy — tis 
long, and taper—you need not pin it to your knee 
and that tis your 'own——and fits you exactly 
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That Nature ſhould have told this creature a 
word about a ffatue's thumb /—— 


Hut as this ſample is worth all their thumbs —_— 
beſides I have her thumbs and fingers in at the bargain, 
if they can be any guide to me,— and as Fanatone 
withal (for that is her name) ſtands fo well for a 
drawing——may I never draw more, or rather may 


I draw like a draught-horſe, by main ſtrength, all the 


days of my life, —if 1 do not draw her in all her pro- 
portions, and with as determin'd a pencil, as if 1 had 
her in the wetteſt drapery. 


— But your worſhips chuſe rather that I give yon 
the length, breadth, and perpendicular beiß t oſ the 
great pariſh church, or a drawing of the faſcade of 
the abbey of Saint Auſtreberte, which has been trauſ- 
ported from Artois hither——every thing is juſt I ſup- 
poſe as the maſons and carpenters left them, - and 
if the belief in Chriſt continues ſo long. will be fo theſe 
fifty years to come—ſo your worſhips and reverences 
may all meaſure them at your leiſures but he who 
meaſures thee, Janatone, mult do it -now—thou car- 
rieſt the principles of change within thy frame; and 
conſidering the chances of a tranſitory lite, I would 
not anſwer for thee a moment; e'er twice twelve 
months are paſs'd and gone, thou mayelt grow out 
like a pumkin, and loſe thy ſhapes or, thou may- 
eſt go off like a huſſy—and loſe thyſelf. would 
not anſwer for my Aunt Dinah, was ſhe alive 
faith, ſcarce for her picture were it but painted 
by Reynolds | 


But if I go on with my drawing, aſter nami 
that ſon of Apollo, I'll be fkot—— ” _ 


So you muſt e'en be content with the original ; 
which, if the evening is fine in paſſirg thro' Montreuil, 
you will ſee at your chaiſe door, as you change horſes; 
bur unleſs you have as bad a reaſon for haſte as I have 
you had better ſtop :—She has a little of the devote: 
but that, Sir, is a terce to a nine in; our favor 
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Lhelp me! I could not count a ſingle point: 
fo had been picqued and, and 1 epiqued, he | capotted 


to the devil. 


CHAP. X. 


A LL which being conſidered, and that Death 

moreover might be much nearer me than li- 
magined—— Iwiſh I was at Abbeville, quoth I, were 
it on'y toſce how they card and ſpin—--- ſo of we ſet. 


de Montreuil a Nampont = poſte et demi de Nampont 
a Bernay - - - poſte 


de Bernay a Nouvion - - poſte 
de Nouvion a ABBEVILLs poſte 


— but the carders and ſpinners were all gone to bed, 


CHAP. XI. 
I/ HAT a vaſt advantage is travelling! only it 


heats one ; but there is a remedy for that, 
which you may pick out of the next chapter. 


er 
\ \ TAS I in a condition to ſtipulate with death, as 


I am this moment with my apothecary, how 


and where I will take his glitter ——1 ſhould certain- 


ly declare againſt ſubmitting to it before my friends; 
and therefore, I never ſeriouſly think upon the mode 
and manner of this great cataſtrophe, which general- 
Iy takes up and torments my thoughts as much as the 
cataſtrophe itſelt, but I conſtantly draw the curtain 


acroſs it with this wiſh, that the Diſpoſer of all 


* 


vid, Book of French poſt roads, page 36, edition of 1762, 
| things 
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things may ſo order it, that it happen not to me in 
my own houſe but rather in ſome decent inn— — 
At home, I know it, the concern of my frien<, 
and the laſt ſervices of wiping my brows and ſmooth- 
ing my pillow, which the quivering hand of pale at- 
fection ſhall pay me, will ſo-crucity my ſoul, that I 
ſhall die of a diſtemper which my phyſician is not a- 
ware of: but in-an inn, the few cold offices I wanted, 
would be purchaſed with a few guineas, and paid me 
with an undiſturbed, but punctual attention 
mark. This inn ſhould not be the inn at Abbeville 
if there was not another inn in the univerſe, I 
would. ſtrike that inn out of the ca; itulation : fo 


Let the horſes be in the chaiſe exactly by four in 
the morning 


vieve ! I'll raiſe a clatter in the houſe ſhall wake the 


C HAP. XIII. 


6 M14 K E them like unto a wheel,” is a bitter ſar- 
caſm, as all the learned know, again the 
grand tour, and that reſtleſs ſpirit for making it, 


which David prophetically fore ſaw would haunt the 
children of men in the latter days; and therefore, as 
thinketh the great Biſhop Hall, tis one of the ſevereſÞ 
imprecations which David ever utter'd againſt the e- 
nemies-of the Lord—and, as if he had ſaid, 1 with 
« them no worſe. luck than always to be rolling a- 
© bout.“ - So much motion, continues he, (tor he 
was very-corpulent)—is ſo much unquietneſs; and ſo 
much of reſt, by the ſame analogy, is ſo much oß 
heaven, 


Now, IT (being very thin) think differently; 
and that ſo much of motion, is ſo much of lic, and 
fo much of joy and that to ſtand ſtill, or get on 
but ſlowly, is death and the devil 


O 2. Hollo ! 


but 


Yes, by four, Sir. — —or by Gene- 
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Hollo ! Ho! —— the whole world's aſleepf ! 
bring out the horſes— greaſe the wheels tie on 
the mail and drive a nail into that moulding 
F'll not loſe a momen 


Now the wheel we are all talking of, and whereints 


(but not whereonto, for that would make an Ixion's. 


wheel of it) he curſeth his enemies, according to the 
biſhop's habit of body, ſhould certainly be a polt- 
chaiſe wheel, whether they were ſet up in Paleſtine at 
that time or not——and my wheel, for the contrary 
reaſons, muſt as certainly be a cart-wheel groanin 
round its revolution once in an age; and of whic 
fort, were | to turn commentator, 1 ſhould make no 
icruple to 2firm, they had great ſtore in that hilly 
Country, 


I love the. Pythagoreans (much more than ever I 


dare tell my dear Jenny) for their * op gut an 


„ Te Sie, sis 70 KAN ,] —— [their] 
« getting out of the body, in order to think well.” No 
man thinks. right whilit he is in it; blinded as he 


muſt be, with his congenial humcurs, and drawn 


differently aſide, as the biſhop and myſelf have been, 
with too lax or too tenſe a fibre——Reasox is, half. 
of it, SENSE ; and the meaſure of heaven itſelf is but. 
the meaſure of our preſent appetites and concocti- 
ONS— i 


But which of the two, in the preſent caſe, do 
Fou think to be molily in the wrong ? | 


You, certainly: quoth ſhe, to diſturb a whole fa- 
mily ſo early, 


 —— But ſhe did not know I was under a vow not 
to ſhave my beard till | got to Paris; yet I hate 
to make myſteries of nothing; tis the cold cau- 

tiouſneſs 
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tiouſneſs of one of thoſe little ſouls from which Lefſtus. 
(1:b. 13. de moribus divinis, cap. 24.) hath made his 
eſtimate, wherein he ſetteth forth, That one Dutch 
mile, cubically multiplied, will allow room enough, 
and to ſpare, for eight hundred thouſand millions, 
which he ſuppoſes" to be as great a number of ſouls 
(counting from the fall of Adam) as can poſſibly be 
damn'd to the end of. the world | 

From what he has made this ſecond eſtimate—— 
unleſs from the parental goodneſs of God! don't 
know am much more at a loſs what could be in- 
Franciſcus Ribbera's head, who pretends that no leſs 
a ſpace than one of two hundred Italian miles multi- 
plied into itfelf, will be ſufficient to hold the like 
number he certainly mutt have gone 3 
of the old Roman ſouls, of which he had read, with- 
out reflecting how much, by a gradual and moſt ta- 
bid decline, in a courſe of eigbteen hundred years, 
they mull unavoidably have ſhrunk, ſo as to have 
come, when he wrote, almoſt to nothing. 
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In Lefſius's time, who ſeems the cooler man, they 
were as little as can be imagined 


—— We find them leſs now —— - 


And next winter we ſhall find them leſs again; ſo 
that if we go on from little to leſs, and from leſs to 
nothing, I heſitate not one moment to affirm, that in 
half a century, at this rate, we ſhall have no ſouls at 
all; which being the period beyond which I doubt 
likewiſe . of the exiſtence of the Chriſtian faith, *twill 

i be one advantage that both of em will be exactly 
Vorn out together | 


; Bleſſed Jupiter! and bleſſed every other heathen 
god and goddeſs ! for now ye will all come into play 
: again, and with Priapus at your tails what jovial 
times l. but where am 1? and into what a delicious 
riot of things am I ruſhing? L-——1 who mult be 
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cut ſhort in the midſt of my days, and taſte no more 


of 'em than what I borrow from my imagination 
peace to thee, generous fool! and let me go on. 


CHAP... XY: 


© So hating, I ſay, to make myſteries of 
hig -I entruſted it with the poſt boy, as ſoon 
as ever + oot off the ſtones : he gave a crack with his. 
whip to balance the compliment ; and with the thill- 
horſe trotting, and a ſort of an up-and-a- down of the 
other, we danced it along to All) au clecbers, famed. 
in days of yore for the fineſt chimes in the world; 
bur we danced through it without muſic— —the 
chimes being greatly out of order (as in truth they 
were through all France). 


And ſo making all poſſible ſpeed, from 


Ailly au-clochers, I got to Hixcourt, from- 
Hixcourt, 1 got to Pequignay, and from Pequignay,. 
1 got to Am1ENS, 


concerning which town I have nothing to inform you, 
but what I have informed you once before——and 
that was that Janatone went there to ſchool, 


Ih the whole catalogue of thoſe whiffling vexations 


which come pufting acroſs a man's canvals, there 
is not one of a more teahng and tormenting nature, 
than this particular one which 1 am going to deſcribe 
and for which, (unleſs you travel with an avance- 
courier, which rumbers do in order to prevent it) — 
there is no help: and it is this, 


That be you in never ſo kindly a propenſity to 
fl. cp-——-thcugh you are peſing perhaps through the 


. 
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figeſt conntry—upon the beſt: roads, — and in the ea-- 


ſieſt carriage for doing it ia the world ——nay, was 
you ſure you could ſleep fifty miles ſtraight forwards, . 
without once opening. your eyes——nay,. what is 
more, was you as demonſtratively ſatisfied as you can 
be of any truth in Euelid, that you thould upon all 


accounts be fuil as well aſleep as awake nay, per- 
haps better yet the inceſſant returns of paying 
for the horſes at every ſtage, with the neceſſity 
thereupon of putting your hand into your pocket, 


and counting out from thence three livres fifteen. 


ſoas (ſous by ſous) puts an end to ſo much of the pro- 
ject, that you cannot execute above ſix miles of it (or 
ſuppoſing it is a poſt and a half, that is but nine) 
ere it to ſave your ſoul from deſtruction. 


Ii be even with 'em, quoth I, for l' put the 
preciſe ſum into a piece of paper, and hold it ready 
iv my hand all the way: *-Now I'thall have nothing 
* to do,” ſaid I {compoſing myſclt to reſt) ** but to 
« drop this gently into the poſt-boy's hat, and not 
„ ſay a word.” Then there wants two ſous more 
to drink: or there is a twelve {ous piece of Louis 
XIV. which will not paſs—or a livre and ſome odd 
liards to be brought over from the laſt tags, which 
Monſieur had forgot; which altercations (as a man 
cannot diſpute very well afleep) rouſe him: ſtill is 
ſweet ſleep retrievable ; and ſtill might the fleſh weigh 
Gown the ſpirit, and recover itſelf of theſe blows — 


but then, by heaven! you have paid but for a ſingle 


poſt—whereas tis a poſt and a half; and this obliges 
you to poll out your book of poſt-roads, the print of 
which is ſo very {mall, it forces you to open your eyes, 
whether you will or ao ; then Monſieur le Cure offers 
you a pinch of ſnuff. or a poor ſoldier ſhews you 
his leg — or a ſhaveling his box or the prieſteſſe 
of the ciſtern will water your wheels they do not 
want i. but ſhe ſwears by her riet bed (throwing 
it back) that they do :-——then you have all theſe 
Points to argue, or gonſider over in your mind; in 
doing of which, che rational powers get ſo thoroughly 
| : awakened 
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awakened ——you may get em to ſleep again as you 


Can. 


It was entirely owing to one of theſe misfortunes, 
or had I paſs'd clean by the ſtables of -Chantilly— 


But the poſtilion firſt affirming, and then per- 

fiſting in it to my face, that there was no mark upon 
the two ſous piece, I open'd my eyes to be convinced 
—and ſeeing the mark upon it, as plain as my noſe 

— | leap'd out of the chaiſe in a paſſion, and ſo ſaw 

every thing at Chantilly in ſpite;—1 tried it but for- 

three-poſts and a half, but believe 'tis the beſt princi- 

ple in the world to travel ſpeedily upon ; for as few. 
objects look very inviting in that mood—you have 

little or nothing to ſtop you; by which means it was 
that I paſs'd through St. Dennis, without turning my 
head ſo much as one ſide towards the Abbey —— - 


— Richneſfs of their treaſury! ſtuff and nonſenſe ! 
—bating their jewels, which are all falſe, I would 
not give three ſous for any one thing in it, but Ja- 
das's lantern-———nor for that either, only as it grows 
dark, it might be of uſe. . 


C HAP. XVII. 


RACK, crack — erack, crack, crack, 
crack—— ſo this is Paris ! quoth | (continuing 

in the ſame mood) and this is Paris ! humph! 
—-- Paris! cried I, repeating the name the third 
time 


The firſt, the fineſt, the moſt brilliznt= | 


— The ſtreets however are naſty ; 


Bur it looks, I ſuppoſe, better than it ſmells 
crack, crack crack, crack What a fuſs thou 
makeli !—as if it concern'd the good people to be 

inform d, 
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inform'd, That a man with pale face, and clad i 
black, had the honour. to be driven into Paris at nine 
o'clock at night, by a poltilion in a tawny yellow 
jerkin turned up with red calamanco crack, 
crack crack, crack———crack, crack——l with 


thy whip—— 


But 'tis the ſpirit of thy nation; ſo crack 
crack on. 


Ha! and no one gives the wal!! but in the 
School of UR BANIT r herſelf, if the walls are be- 
ſh—t—-how can you do otherwiſe? | 


And prithee when do they light the lamps? What? 
never in the ſummer months Ho! 'tis the time 
of ſallads.——9 rare! ſallad and ſoup —ſoup and 
ſallad—ſallad and ' ſoup, encore——. | 


— Tis tee much for ſinners. 


Now I cannot bear the barbarity of it; how can 


that unconſcionable coachman talk ſo much bavdy 
to that lean horſe ? don't you ſee, frieud, the ſtreets 


are fo villainouſly narrow, that there is not room in. 


all Paris to turn a wheel- barrow ? In the grandeſt 
city of the whole world, it would not have 1 a- 
roſs, if they had been left a thought wider ; nay 
were it only ſo much in every ſingle ſtreet, as that a 
man might know (was it only. for. ſatis faction) on 
which ſide of it he was walking. 


One—two—three—four—five—fix—ſeven—eight 


—nine—ten.—-Ten cooks ſhops ! and twice the num- 


ber of barbers ! and all within three minutes driving | 


one would think that all the cooks in the world, on ſome + 


great merry- meeting with the barbers, by joint con- 
ſent, had ſaid—Come, let us all go live at Paris: the 
French love good eating——they are all gourmands 


e {hall rank high; it their god is their belly —. 


their cooks muſt Te. gentlewen ; and foraſmuch as 
| the 
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the per iauig maketh the man, and the periwig-maker 


maketh the periwig ergo, would the barbers ſay, 


we ſhall rank higher ſtill we ſhall be above you all 


ve {hall be * Capitouls at leaſt—pardi ! we ſhall all 


wear {ſwords 


—And fo, one would ſwear, (that is by candle- 
light, —but there is no depending upon it) they con- 
tinue to do, to this day, 


CHAP, XVIII. 


of French are certainly miſunderſtood : 
but whether the fault is theirs, in not ſuffi - 
ciently explaining themſelves, or ſpeaking with that 
exact limitation and preciſion which one would expect 
on a point of ſuch importance, and which moreover, 
is ſo likely to be conteſted by us——or whether the 
fault may not be altogether on our ſide, in not un- 
derſtanding their language always ſo critically as to 


know what they would be at” 1 ſhall not de- 


cide; but 'tis evident to me, when they affirm, 
« That they who have ſeen Paris, have ſeen every 


«: thing,” they muſt mean to ſpeak of thoſe who have. 


ſeen it by day-light. 


As for candle-light—I give it up——L have ſaid | 
before, there was no depending upon it—and l repeat 


it again; but not becauſe the lights and ſhades are 
too ſharp—or the tints confounded —or that there is 
neither beauty or keeping, G.. ... for that's not 
eruth—but it is an uncertain light in this reſpect, 
That in all the five hundred grand Hotels, which 
they number up to you in Paris—and the five hundred 
good things, at a modeſt computation (for 'tis only 
allowing one good thing to a H6tel) which by candle- 
light are beſt to be ſeen; felt, heard, and underſtood, 
(which, by-the-bye is a quotation from Lilly) the 


Chief Magiſtrate in Toulouſe, Cc. Ce. Cr. 
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devil a one of us out of fifty, can get our heads fair- 
ly chruſt in amongſi them. 


This is no part of the French computation : *tis 
fimply this. 


That by the laſt ſurvey taken in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fixteen, ſince which time 
there have been conſiderable augmentations, Paris 
doth contain nine hundred ſtreets ; (viz.) 


In the quarter called the City—there ate fifty-three 
ſtreets, 


In St. 7ames of the Shambles, fiſty-five ſtreets. 

In St. Gportune, thirty-four ſtreets. 

In the quarter of the Lauvre, twenty-five ſtreets, 

In the Palace Royal, or St. Honorius, forty-nine 
ſtreets. 

In Mont Martyr, forty-one ſtreets, 

In St. Euftace, twenty nine ſtreets. 

In the Halles, twenty-ſeven ſtreets, 

In St. Dennis, fiſty-hve ſtreets. 

In St. Martin, fifty-four ſtreets. 

In St. Paul, or the Mortellerie, twenty-ſeven ſtreets 

The Greve, thirty-eight ſtreets. 

In St. Avoy, or the Verrefie, nineteen ſtreets, 

In the Marats, or the Temple, fifty-two ſtreets, 

In St. Antony's, ſixty- eight ſtreets, 


In the Place Maubert, eighty- one ſtreets. 
In St. Bennet, ſixty ſtreets. 
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In St. Andrews de Arcs, fiſty-one ſtreets, 


In the quarter of the Luxembourg, ſixty- two ſtreets, 


And in that of St. Germain, fifty-five ſtreets, into any 


of which you may walk; and that when you have 


ſeen them with all that belongs to them, fairly by 


'day-light—their gates, their bridges, their ſquares, 
their ſtatues - - - - and have cruladed it moreover 


through all their pariſh-churches, by no means 0- 
mitting St. Roche and Sulplice - - - and to crown all, 
have taken a walk to the four palaces, which you 
may lee either with or without the ſtatues and pic- 
tures, juſt as you chuſe — 


—Then you will have feen 


but, tis what no one needeth to tell you, for 
you will read it yourſelf upon the portico of the Lou- 
vre, in theſe words, 


* EARTH NO SUCH FOLKS !—NO FOLKS E'8R SUCH 


A TOWN 


As Paris 1s !-—S1ixNG, DERRY, DERRY, DOWN. 


The French have a gay way of treating every thing 
that is Great; and that is all can be ſaid upon it. 


Non Othis gentem, non urbem gens habet ullam 
— — ulla parem. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


FN mentioning the word gay (as in the cloſe of the 

laſt bean, it puts one (i. e. an author) in mind 
ot the word ſpleen—eſpecially if he has any thing 
to ſay upon it; not that by any analyſis—or that 
from any table of intereſt or genealogy, there appears 
much more ground -of alliance betwixt them, than 
betwixt light and darknefs, or any two of the molt un- 
friendly oppoſites in nature——only tis an under- 
craft of authors to keep up a good underſtanding a- 
mongſt words, as politicians do amongſt men—not 
knowing how near they may be under a neceſſity of 
placing them to each other which point being now 
gain'd, and that I may place mine exactly to my mind, 
1 write it down here 


SPLEEN. 


This, upon leaving Chantilly, I declared to he the 
beſt principle in the world to travel ſpeedily upon 
but I gave it only as matter of opinion. I ſtill con- 
tinue in the ſame ſentiments only I had not then ex- 
perienoe enough of# its working to add this, that tho? 
you do get on at a tearing rate, yet you get on but 
uneaſily to yourſelf at the ſame time; for which rea- 
ſon | here quit it entirely, and for ever, and 'tis hear- 
tily at one's ſervice—it has ſpoiled me the digeſtion of 
a gcod ſupper, and brought on a bilious diarrhza, 
which his brought me back again to my firlt prin- 
ci ple on which i ſet out——and with which | ſhall 
now ſcamper it away to the banks of the Garonne 


No; cannot ſtop a moment to give you 
the character of the people their genius their 
manners their cuſtoms—their laws —their religion 
-—their government their manufactures their com- 
merce their finances, with all the reſources and hid- 
den ſprin gs which ſuſtain them ; qualified as I may 

Vor. II. P by 


be, by ſpending three days and two nights 1mon gſt 


the entire ſubje& of my inquiries and reflections. 
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them, and during all that time making theſe things 


Still—ftif 1 muſt away the roads are paved 
— the poſts are ſhort—the days are long—'tis no 
oy than noon—1 ſhall be at Fontainbleau before the 
king—— | 


— Was he going there? not that I tnow—— 


CHAP. XX. 


OW hate to hear a perſon, eſpecially if he be 

a traveller, complain that we do not get on ſo 

ſaſt in France as we do in England; whereas we get 
on much faſter, confideratis confiderandit; thereby 
always meaning, that if you weigh their vehicles with 
the mountains of baggage which you lay both before 
and behind upon them—and then conſider their puny 
horſes, with the very little they give them—'tis a 
wonder they get on at all: their ſuffering is moſt un- 
chriſtian, and 'tis evident thereupon to me, that a 
French poſt-horſe would not know what in the world 
to do, was it not for the two words ®## * #* and 
**#*®®*jn which there is as much ſuſtenance, as 
if you gave him a peck of corn : now as theſe words 
coſt nothing, I long from my ſoul to tell the reader 
what they are; but here is the queſtion—they muſt 
be told him plainly, and with the moſt diſtinct arti- 


culation, or it will anſwer no end—and yet to do it 


in that plain way—though their reverences may 
Jaugh at it in the bed-chamber—full well I wot, 
they will abuſe it in the parlour ; for which cauſe, 1 
Have been volving and revolving in my fancy ſome time, 
but to no purpoſe, by what clean device or facete con- 
trivance I might ſo modulate them, that whilſt 1 ſatiſ- 
fy that ear which the reader chuſes to lend mel 
8 not diſſatisfy the other which he keeps to him- 
ell. 
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—— My ink burns my finger to try——and when 
I have 'twill have a worſe coniequence—— it will 
burn (1 fear) my paper. 


o; L dare no 


Bur if you wiſh to know how the 25% of Andovil- 
lets, and a novice of her convent, got over the diffi- 
culty (only firſt wiſhing myſelf all imaginable ſucceſe) 
I'll tell you without the lealt ſcruple. 


C HAP. XXI. 


H E abbefs of Andovillets, which if you look in- 

to the large ſet of provincial maps now publiſn- 
ing at Paris, you will find ſituated amongk the hills 
which divide Burgundy from Savoy, being in danger 
of an anchy/ofir or Riff joint (the /inovia of her knee 
becoming hard by long matins) and having tried e- 
very remedy firſt. prayers and thankſgiving ; then 
invocations to all the ſaints in heaven promiſcuouſly 
then particularly to every faint who had ever 
had a ſtiff leg before her — then touching it with all 
the reliques of the convent, principally . with the 
thigh-bone of the man of Lyſtra, who had been im- 
potent from his youth then wrapping it up in her 
veil when ſhe went to bed then croſs-wiſe her ro- 
ſary ——then bringing in to her aid the ſecular arm, 
and anointing it with oils and hot fat of animals 
then treating it with emollient and reſolving fo» 
mentations——then with poultices of marſh-mallows, 
mallows, bonus Henricus, white lillies and fenugreek 
then taking the woods, I mean the ſmoak of em, 
holding her ſcapulary acroſs her lap then decoctions 
of wild chicory; water-creſles, chervil, ſweet cecily 
and cochlearia and nothing all this while anſwer» 
ing, was prevailed on at laſt to try the hot baths 
of Bourbon ſo having firſt obtain'd leave of the 
viſitor- general to take care of her exiſtence—ſhe or- 
dered all to be got ready for her journey: a * | 
P.2. 
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of the convent of about ſeventeen, who had been 
troubled with a whitloe in her middle finger, by 
ſticking it conſtantly into the abbeſs's caſt poultices, 
&e.—had gained ſuch an intereſt, that overlooking 
a ſciatical old nun, who might have been ſet up for 
ever by the hot baths of Bourbon, Margarita, the 
little novice, was elected as the companion of the jour- 
Ney. | 


An old caleſh, belonging to the abbeſſe, lined with 
green frize, was ordered to be drawn out into the 
ſun—the gardener of the convent being choſen mu- 
leteer, led out the two old mules. to.clip the hair from 
the rump-ends of their tails, whilſt a couple of lay- 


fiſters were buſied, the one in darning the lining, and 


the other in ſewing on the ſhreds. of yellow binding, 
which the teeth of time. had unravelled—— the un- 
der-gardener dreſs'd the muleteer's hat in hot wine- 
lees—— and a tailor ſat muſically at it. in a ſhed over - 
againſt the convent, in aſſorting four dozen of bells 
for the harneſs, whillling to each bell as he tied it 
en With a thong 


The carpenter and the. ſmith.of Andowllets 
held a council of wheels; and by ſeven, the morning 
after, all look'd ſpruce, and was ready at the gate of 
the convent for the hot-baths of Bourbon two rows 
of the unfortunate ſtood ready there an hour before. 


The abbeſs of Andoüillets, ſupported by Margari- 
ta the novice, advanced ſlowly to the caleſh, both 
clad in white, with. their black. roſaries hanging at 
their breaſts 


There was a ſimple ſolemnity in the contraſt : 
They entered the caleſh ; the nuns in the ſame uni- 
form, ſweet emblem of innocence, each- occupied a 
window, and as the abbeſs and Margarita look'd up 
—each (the ſciatical poor nun excepted)—each ſtream- 
ed out the end of her veil in the air—then kiſs'd the 
lilly hand which let it go; the gcod abbeſs and Mar- 
Zarita laid their hands laint-wiſe upon their 2 

—look'd. 
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—lock'd up to heaven—then to them—and look'd 
« God bleſs you, dear filters.” 


declare I am intereſted in this ſtory, and wiſh 1 
had been there, 


The gardener, who I ſhall now call the muleteer, 
was a little, hearty, broad-ſet, good-natured, chat- 
tering, toping kind of a fellow, who troubled his head 
very little with the hows. and nvbeny of life; ſo had 
mortgaged a month of his conveatical wages in a bor- 
rachio;-or: leathern'caſk of wine which he had diſpo- 
ed behind the caleſh, with a large: ruflet-coloured ri- 
ding coat over it, to guard it from the ſun; and as the 
weather was hot, and he, not a niggard of his labours, 
walking ten times more than he rode he found more 
occaſions than thoſe: of nature, to fall back to the 
rear of his carriage; till by frequent coming and 
going, it had ſo happen'd, that all his wine had leak- 
ed out at the legal vent of the borrachio, before one 
half of the. journey was finiſh' d. 


Man is a creature born to habitudes. The day had 
been ſultry—the evening was delicious—the wine 
was generous—the Bargundian hill on which it grew 
was ſteep—a little tempting buth over the door of a 
cool cottage at the foot of it, hung vibrating in full 
harmony with the paſſion s—a gentle air ruſtled di- 


ſtinctly through the leaves - Come— come, thirſty 
„% muleteer - come in.“ 


The muleteer was a ſon of Adam. I need not 
fay one word more. He gave the mules, each of em, 
a ſound Jaſh, and looking in the abbeſs's and Marga- 
rita's faces (as he did it) —as much as to ſay, here 
« Jam“ —he gave a ſecond good crack —as much 
as to ſay to his mules, get on ſo linking be- 
hind, he enter'd the little inn at the foot of the hill. 


The muleteer, as I told you, was a little, joyous, 
chirping fellow, who thought not of to- mrorow, nor 
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of what had gone before, or what was to follow it, 
provided he got but his ſcantling of Burgundy, and 
a little chit- chat along with it; ſo entering into a 


long converſation, as how he was chief gardener to 


the convent of Andoüillets, Ge. Sc. and out of 
ſriendſhip for the abbeſs and Mademoiſelle Margarita, 
who was only in her noviciate, he had come alon 

with them from the confines of Savoy, Ge. c. an 

and as how ſhe had got a white ſwelling by her de- 
votions—— and what a nation of herbs he had procu- 
red to mollify her humours, &c. &c. and that if the 
waters of Bourbon did not mend that leg—the might 
as well be lame of both—g&c. &c. &c.—he ſo con- 
trived his ſtory as.abſolutely to forget the heroine of 
it—and with her, the little novice, and what was a 
more tickliſh point to be forgot than both—the twa 
mules ; whobeing creatures. that take advantage of 
the world, inaſmuch as their parents took it of them 


—and they not being in a condition to return the o- 


bligation downwards (as men and women and beaſts 
are)—they do it ſide-ways, and long- ways, and back. 
ways—and up hill, and down hill, and which way 
they can. Philoſophers, with all their ethics, have 
never conſidered this rightly—how ſhould the poor 
muleteer then, in his cups, conſider it at all? he did 
not in the leaſt —'tis. time we do; let us leave him 
then in the vortex of his element, the happieſt and 
moſt thoughtleſs of mortal men and for a mo- 
ment let us look after the mules, the abbeſs, and 


Margarita. 


By virtue of the muleteer's two laſt: trokes, the 
mules had gone quietly on, following their own con- 
ſciences up the hill, till they had conquer'd about one 
half of it; when the elder of them, a ſhrewd crafty 
old devil, at the turn of an angle, giving a ſide glance, 
and no muleteer behind them 


By my fig! ſaid ſhe, ſwearing, Il go no further 
And if I do, replied the other—they ſhall make 
a drum of wy hide, — 

: And 
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And ſo with one conſent they ſtopp'd thus 


CHAP. XXII. 
et on with you, faid- the abbeſs.. 
—— Wh - - - y Ih —cried Margarita, 


Sh- a ſhu - u——ſhu. - u- fh aw 
ſhaw'd the abbeſs. 


Whu —v—w whew—w-— w whuv'd 
Margarita, purſing up her ſweet lips betwixt a hoot 
and a whiſtle. 


Thump—tkump—thump— obſtreperated the ab- 
beſs of Andoiillets with the end of her gold- headed 
cane againlt the bottom of the caleſh—— 


The old mule let a f 


C HAP. XXIII. 


TE are ruin'd and undone, my child, ſaid the ab- 
beſs to Margarita we ſhall be here all night 
we ſhall be plunder'd—— we ſhall be raviſh'd 


- 


We ſhall be raviſh'd, ſaid Margarita, as ſure 
as a gun, | 


Sancta Maria ! cried the abbeſs (forgetting the O) 
—why was | governed by this wicked {tiff joint? 
why did I leave the convent of Andovillets ? and why 
didſt thou not ſuffer thy ſervant to go unpolluted to 
her tomb ? 

O my finger! my finger! cried the novice, catch- 
ing fire at the word /ervant—why was J not content 
to put it here, or there, any where rather than be in 
this ſrait ? — Strait! 


C 76 J 
— trait! ſaid the abbeſs. 


Strait ſaid the novice; for terror had ſtruck 
their underſtandings the one knew not what ſhe 
ſaid the other what ſhe anſwer' d. 


O my virginity! virginity! cried the abbeſs. 


—inity !—-—inity ! ſaid the novice, ſobbing... 


C HAP. XXIV. 


AJ dear mother, quoth the novice, coming a 
little to herſelf, - — there are two certain 


words, which I have been told will force any horſe, 
or aſs, or mule, to go up a hill whether he will or no; 


be he never fo obſtinate or ill-will'd, the moment he 
hears them utter'd, he obeys. 
gie! cried the abbeſs, in the utmoſt horror No; 
replied Margarita calmly - but they are words ſinful 
— What are they ! quoth the abbeſs, interrupting 
her: They- are ſinful in the firſt degree, anſwered 
Margarita, —they are-mortal—and if we are raviſh'd 
and die. unabſolved of them, we {hall both but 


you may pronounce them to me, quoth the abbeſs 
They cannot, my. dear mother, 


of 4ndoutlets 
ſaid the novice, be pronounced at all; they will make 
all the blood in one's body fly up into one's face 
hut you may-whiſper them in my ear, quoth the 
abbeſs. 


Heaven ! hadſt thou no gaurdian angel to delegate 


to the inn at the hottom of the hill was there no 
generous and friendly ſpirit unemploy'd—no agent in 
nature, by ſome monitory ſhivering, creeping along 
the artery which led to his heart, to rovze the mule- 
teer from his banquet ?——no ſweet minſtre}iy to 
bring back the lair idea of the abbeſs and Margarita, 
with their black roſaries ! 

Rouſe ?! 


They are words ma- 


. 
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Rouſe ! rouſe but 'tis too late the horrid 
words are pronounced this momen. 


and how to tell them— Ve, who can ſpeak of 
every thing exiſting, with unpolluted lips inſtruct 
me——guide me 


CHAP. XXV. 


A LL fins whatever, quoth the abbeſs, turnin 

caſuiſt in the diſtreſs they were under, are hel 
by the confeſſor of our convent to be either mortal or 
venial: there is no further diviſion, Now a venial 
fin being the ſlighteſt and leaſt of all fins, —being hal- 
ved—by taking, either only the half of it, and lea- 
ving the reſt—or, by taking it all, and amicably hal- 
ving it betwixt yourſelf and another perſon——in.courſe 
becomes diluted into no fin at all.. 


Now I ſee no fin in ſaying, Bou, bon, Jou, bor, Jou, 
2 hundred times together; nor is there any turpi- 
tude in. pronouncing the ſyllable ger, ger, ger, ger. 
er, were it from our matins to our veſpers : There- 
re, my dear daughter, continued the abbeſs of An- 
dovillets—l will ſay bou, and thou ſhalt fay ger; and 
then alternately, as there is no more fin in /n then 
in 50 Thou thalt ſay Vet- and I will come in (like 
fa, ſol; la, re, mi, ut, at our complines) with fer. 
And accordingly the abbeſs, giving the pitch note, 
ſet off thus ; 


Abbeſs, } Bou - bon - - bou - - 


Margarita, — ger, ger, - - ger, 
Margarita, J- Fou - fou fou 
Abbeſs, ter, - - ter, -.- ter. 


The two mules acknowledged the notes by a mu- 
tual laſh of their tails; but it went no further. 
"I will anſwer by an' by, ſaid the novice, 


Al be ſt, 
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Abeſt, Bou · bou - bou · bou - bou - bow » 
Margarita, —ger, ger, ger, ger, ger, ger. 


Quicker ſtill, cried Margarita, 

We 206; Thins thn: We , Bs Ma Jaws 
Quicker ſtil}, cried Margarita. 

Bou, bou, bou, bou, hou, bou, bou, bou, bou.“ 


uicker ſtill—God preſerve me 1 ſaid the abbeſfs. 


— They do not underſtand us, cried Margarita —But 
the Devil does, ſaid the abbeſs of Andouillets, | 


Cc H A P XXVI. 


11 tract of country have I run how ma- 

ny degrees nearer to che warm ſun am 1 ad- 
vanced, and how many fair and goodly cities have 1 
ſeen, during the time you have been reading, and re- 
fleting, Madam, upon this ſtory ! There's Fox- 
TAINBLEAU, and Sexs, and Jo1GNY, and AUXERRE, 
and Dijon the capital of Burgundy, and CHaLLoON, 
and Macon the capital of the -Miconeſe, and a ſcore 
more upon the road to LY oN and now | have 
run them over——l. might as well talk to you ot ſo 
many market-towns in the moon, as tell you one 
word about them : it will be this chapter at the leaſt, 
i both this and the next entirely loſt, do what 1 


hy, tis a ſtrange ſtory ! Triſtram, 


-als! Madam, had 
it been upon ſome melancholy lecture of the croſs— 
the peace of meekneſs, or the contentment of reſigna- 
tion —1 had not been incommoded ; or had I 
thought of writing it upon the purer abſtractions of 
the ſoul, and that food of wiſdom, and holineſs, and 
contemplation, upon which the ſpirit of man (when 

ſeparated 
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ſeparated from the body) is to ſubſiſt for ever 
You would have come with a better appetite from 


t wiſh I never had wrote it: but as I never 
blot any thing out- let us uſe ſome honeſt means 
to get it out of our heads directly. | 


Pray reach me my fool's cap 1 fear you ſit 
upon it, Madam —'tis under the cuſhion— — I'll 
put it on 


Bleſs me ! you have had it upon your head this 
aalf-hour. There then let it Ray, with a 


Fa-ra diddle di 

and a fa-ri diddle d 

and a high-dum—dye-dam 
fiddle --- - dumb c. 


And now, Madam, we may venture, I hope, a little 
to go on. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


All you need ſay of Fontainbleau (in caſe you 
are aſk'd) is, that it ſtinds about torty miles (ſouth 
ſomething) from Paris, in the middle of a large foreſt 
—— That there is ſomething great in it—-— hat 
the king goes there once every two or three years, 
wich his whole court, for the pleaſure of the chace— 
and that during that carnival of ſporting, any Eng- 
liſh gentleman of faſhion (you need not forget your- 
ſelf) may be accommodated with a nag or two, to 
partake of the ſport, taking care only not to out- gal- 
lop the king 


Though there are two reaſons why you need not 
talk loud of this to every one. 


Firſt, 


— — — 9 
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Firſt, Becauſe 'twill make the ſaid nags the harder 
to be got ; and, 


Secondly, *Tis not a word of it true..——Allons ! 


As for SEn8——you may diſpatch it in a word 
«© *Tis an archiepiſcopal ſee.” 


For Jo16xy—the leſs, I think, one ſays of it, 
the better, 


But for Auxk ARE — I could go on for ever: for in 
my grand tour through Europe, in which, after all, 
my tather (not caring to truſt me with any one) at- 
tended me himſelf, with my uncle { oby, and Trim, 
and Obadiah, and indeed moſt of the family, except 
my mother, who being taken up with a project of 
knitting my father a pair of large worſted breeches 
(the thing is common ſenſe) —and ſhe not caring to 
be put out of her way, the fiaid at home at SAND 
HaLL, to keep things right during che expedition; 
in which, I ſry, my father ſtopping ns two days at 
Auxerre, and his reſearchcs being ever of ſuch a na- 
ture, that they would have found fruit even in a deſert 
—he has left me enough to ſay upon AuxERRE : In 
ſhort, wherever my tather went but *rwas more 
remarkably ſo, in this journey through France and 
Italy, than in any other ſtages of his lite his road 
ſeemed to lie ſo much on one fide of that, wherein all 
other travellers had gone before him—he ſaw kings, 
and courts, and ſilks of all colours, in ſuch ſtrange 
lights and his remarks and reaſonings upon the 
characters, the manners and cuſtoms of the countries 
we paſs' d over, were ſo oppoſite to thoſe of all other 
mortal men, particularly thoſe of my uncle I'oby and 
1Trin—(to ay nothing of myſelt)—and to crown all 
—the occurrences and ſerapes which we were perpe- 
tually meeting and getting into, in conſequence of 
His tyltems and opiniatry—they were of ſo odd, ſo 
mixed anc tragicomical a contexture—That the 
whole put together, it appears of ſo difterent a ww 
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and tint from any tour of Europe, which was ever 


executed That I will venture to pronounce— the 
fault muſt be mine and mine only —if it be not read 
by all travellers and travel - readers, till travelling is 
no more. —or which comes to the ſame point— till 
the world, finally, takes it into it's head to ſtand 
ſtill 


But this rich bale is not to be open'd now; 


except a ſmall thread or two of it, merely to unravel 


the myſtery of my father's ſtay at AuxERRE, 


— As I have mentioned it—'tis too light to be 
kept ſuſpended; and When 'tis wove in, there's an 
end of it. | 


We'll go, brother Toby, ſaid my father, whilſt 
dinner is coddling—to the abbey of Saint Germain,if 
it be only to ſee theſe bodies, of which Monſieur Se- 
quier has given ſuch a recommendation. I'll go 


ſee any body, quoth my uncle Toby; for he was all 


compliance through every ſtep of the journey 
Defend me ! ſaid my father—they are all mummies 
—Then one need not ſhave, quoth my uncle Toby 
Shave ! no—cried -my father—'twill be more 


like relations to go with our beards on—So out we 


fallied, the corporal lending his maſter his arm, and 
bringing up the rear, to the abbey of Saint Germain. 


Every thing is very fine, and very rich, and very 
ſuperb, and very magnificent, ſaid my father, addreſ- 
ing himſelf to the ſacriſtan, who was a young bro- 
ther of the order of Benedictines - but our curioſity 
has led us to ſee the bodies, of which; monſieur Se- 
quier has given the world ſo exact a deſcription, — 
The ſacriſtan made a bow; and lighting a torch firſt, 
which he had always in the veſtry ready for the pur- 
Poſe, he led us into the tomb of St. Heribald 


This, ſaid the ſacriſtan, laying his hand upon the 
tomb, was a renowned prince of the houſe of Bavaria, 
who under the ſucceſſive reigns of Charlemagne, Lo 
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e Debonair, and Charles the Bald, bore a great 
ſway in the government, and had a principal hand 
in bringing every thing into order and diſcipline—— 


Then he has been as great, ſaid my uncle, in the 
field, as in the cabinet I dare ſay he has been a 
He was a monk ſaid the ſacri- 


— ſoldier 
an. 


My uncle Toby and Trim ſought comfort in each 
others faces—but found it not: my father clapp'd 
both his hands upon his cod-piece, which was a way 
he had when any thing hugely tickled him ; for 
though he hated a monk and the very ſmell of a 
monk worſe than all the devils in hell Yet the 
ſhot hitting my uncle Toby and Trim ſo much hard- 
er than him, 'twas a relative trinmph ; and put him 
into the gayeſt humour in the world. 


- 


And pray what do you call this gentleman ? 
quoth my father, rather ſportingly : This tomb, ſaid 
the young Benedictine, looking downwards, contains 
the bones of Saint Maxima, who came from Raven- 


na on purpoſe to touch the bod 


Of Saint Max1mvs, ſaid my father, popping 
in with his ſaint before him—they were two of the 

reateſt ſaints in the whole martyrology, added my 
Excuſe me, ſaid the ſacriſtan- 'twas to 
touch the bones of Saint Germain the builder of the 
abbey And what did ſhe get by it? ſaid my uncle 
Toby What does any woman get by it? faid 
my father 
nedictine, making a bow down to the ground, and 
uttering the word with ſo humble, but decifive a ca- 
dence, it diſarmed my father for a moment, Tis 
ſuppoſed, continued the Benedictine, that St. Maxi- 
ma has lain in this tomb four hundred years, and 
two hundred before her canonization—— *Tis but a 
flow riſe, brother Toby, quoth my father, in this ſelf- 
ſame army of martyrs. A deſperate flow © e, 


an” pleaſe your hoyovr, ſaid Trim, unleſs one could 
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purchaſe I mould rather ſell out entirely, 
quoth my uncle Toby Il am pretty much of 
your opinion, brother Toby, ſaid my father. 5 


* 


Poor St. Maxima ! ſaid my ancle Toby low to 
himſelf, as we turn'd from her tomb: She was one 
of the faireſt and moſt beautiful ladies either in Italy 
or France, continued the ſacritan——But who the 
duce has got lain down here, beſides her? quoth my 
father, pointing with his cane to a large tomb as we 
walked on It is Saint Optat, Sir, anſwered the ſa- 
criſtan And properly is Saint Optat plac'd ! faid 
my father: And what is Saint Optat's ſtory ? con- 
22 he. Saint Optat, replied the ſacriſtan, was a bi- 

OP 


I thought fo, by heaven ! cried my father, in- 
terrupting him Saint Optat! how ſhould 
Saint Optat fail? fo ſnatching out his pocket-book, 
and the young Benedictine holding him the torch as be 
wrote, he ſet it down as a new prop to his ſyſtem of 
Chriſtian names, and 1 will be bold to ſay, ſo diſin- 
tereſted was he in the ſearch of truth, that had be found 
2 treaſure in St, Optat's tomb, it would not have 
made him half ſo rich: Twas as ſucceſsful a ſhort vi- 
lit as ever was paid to the dead; and fo highly was 
his fancy pleaſed with all that bad paſſed in it,—that 
he determined at once to ſlay another day in Auxerre. 


—T'll ſee the reſt of theſe good gentry to-morrow, 
ſaid my father, as we croſs'd over the ſquare And 
while you are paying that viſit, brother Shandy, 
quoth my uncle Toby—the corporal and I will mount 
the ramparts, 


CHAP. XXVIIL 


OW this is the moſt puzzled ſkein of all 
for in this laſt chapter, as far at 
leaſt as it has help'd me through A Herre, I have 
Q 2 been 
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been getting forwards in two different journies toge- 
ther, and with the ſame daſh of the pen—for I have 
got entirely out of Auxerre in this journey which 1 am 
writing now, and 1 am got half way out of Anxerre 
in that which I ſhall write hereafter ——There is 
but a certain degree of perfection in every thing; and 
by puſhing at ſomething beyond that, I have brought 
myſelf into ſuch a ſituation, as no traveller ever ſtood 
before me; for T am this moment walking acroſs the 
market-place of Anxerre with my father and my uncle 
Toby, in our way back to dinner——and 1 am this 
moment alſo entering Lyons witk my polt-chaiſe broke 
into a thouſand pieces—and I am moreover this mo- 
ment in a handſome pavilion built by Pringello *, 
upon the banks of the Garonne, which Monſ. Slig- 
niac has lent me, and where I now fit Ne als 


all theſe affairs, 


Let me collect myſelf, and purſue my journey. 


C HAP. XXIX. 


1 Am glad of it, ſaid T, ſettling the account with 
myſelf as 1 walk'd into Lyons my 
chaiſe being all laid Higgledy-piggledy with my 
baggage in a cart, which was moving flowly before 
me I am heartily glad, faid L, that its all broke 
to pieces; for now 1 can go directly by water to A- 
vignon, which will carry me on a hundred and twen- 
ty miles of my journey, and nor colt me feven livres 
and from thence, continued 1, bringing forwards 
the account, I can hire a couple of mules—or aſſes, if 
I like, (for nobody knows me) and croſs the plains of 
Languedoc, for almoſt nothing I ſhall gain four 
hundred livres, by the misfortune, clear into my purſe; 


The ſame Don Pringello, the celebrated Spaniſh architect, of 
whom my couſin Antony has made ſuch honourable mention in 
a ſcholium to the Tale inſcribed to his name. 

| Vid. p. 129. ſmall edit. 4 
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and pleaſure ! worth— worth double the money by it. 
With what velocity, continued I, clapping my two 
hands together, ſhall I ly down the rapid Rhone, 
with the Vivarxs on my right hand, and Daveatrny 
on my left, ſcarce ſeeing the ancient cities of VI EXXE, 
Valence, and Vivieres ! What a flame will it rekindle 
in the lamp, to ſnatch a bluſhing grape from the 
Hermitage and Cote roti, as I ſhoot , the foot of 
them ! and what a freſh ſpring in the blood ! to be- 
hold uporr the banks advancing and retiring, the 
caſtles of romance, whence courteous knights have 


 whilome reſcued the diftreſs'd——and ſee vertiginous, 


the rocks, the mountains, the cataracts, and all the 
hurry which Nature is in with all her great works 
about her 


As I went on thus, methought my chaiſe, the 


wreck of which look'd ſtately enough at the firſt, in- 


ſenſibly grew leſs and leſs in its ſize ; the freſhneſs 
of the painting was no more—the gilding loſt its luſtre 
—and the whole affair appeared ſo poor in my eyes 
— ſo ſorry !—ſo contemptible ! and, in a word, ſo 
much worſe than the abbeſs of Andovillet's itſelf 
— that | was juſt opening my mouth to give it to the 
devil—when a pert vamping chaiſe-undertaker, ſtep- 
ping nimbly acroſs the ſtreet, demanded if Monſieur 
would have his chaiſe refitted-——- No, no, ſaid I, ſha- 
king my head ſideways — Would Monſieur chuſe to 
ſell it? rejoin'd the undertaker— With all my ſoul, 
ſaid I—the iron-work is worth forty livres—and the 
glaſſes worth forty more—and the leather you may 
take to live on. 5045 


— What a mine of wealth, quoth I, as he counted 
me the money, has this poſt-chaiſe brought me in? 
and this is my uſual method of book-kzeping, at 
leaſt with the diſaſters of life—making a penny of e- 
very one of 'em as they happen to me 


— . my dear Jenny, tell the world for me, 
how I behaved under one, the moſt oppreſſive 
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of its kind which could befal me as a man, proud, as 
he ought to be, of his manhood 


*Tis enough, ſaid'ſt thou, coming cloſe up to me, 
as I ſtood with my garters ia my hand, reflecting up- 
on what had not paſs'd-— Tis enough, Triſtram, 
and I am ſatisfied, ſaid'ſt thou, whiſpering theſe 
words in my ear, NR K %+#%%*% S#*%+* *% 
* * ** 2 * * * * * #*** ——any other man 
would have ſunk down to the center —— 


Every thing is good for ſomething, quoth I. 


Flt go into Wales for ſix weeks, and drink 
goat's whey—and I'll gain ſeven years longer life for 
the accident. For which reaſon 1 think myſelf inex- 
cuſable, for blaming Fortune ſo often as I have done, 
ſor pelting me all my life long, like an 3 
dutcheſs, as I call'd her, with ſo many ſmall evils : 
ſurely if I have any cauſe to be angry with her, *tis 
that ſhe has not ſent me great ones—a ſcore of good 


curſed, bouncing lofſes, would have been as good as 
a penſion to me. - 


One of a hundred a year, or fo, is all 1 wiſh 


I would not be at the plague of paying land-tax 
for a larger, 


CHAP. XX. 


O thoſe who call vexations, VexaTions, as 
knowing what they are, there could not be a 
greater, than to be the beſt part of a day in Lyons, 
the moſt opulent and flouriſhing city in France, en- 
riched with the moſt fragments of antiquity—and not 
be able to ſee it. To be with-held upon any account, 
muſt be a vexation ; but to be with-held by a vexation 


——muk certainly be, what philoſophy juſt calls 
F VEXA- 
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VEXATION 
upon 
VEXATION. 


I had got my two diſhes of milk-coffee ( which by- 


the-bye 1s excellently good for a conſumption, but 


you muſt boil the milk and coffee together—other- 
wile 'tis only coffee and milk)—and as it was no 
more than eight in the morning, and the boat did 
not go off till noon, I had time to ſee enough of Ly- 
ons to tire the patience of all the friends I had in 
the world with it. I will take a walk to the cathe- 
dral, ſaid I, looking at my liſt, and ſee the wonderful 


mechaniſm of this great clock of Lippius of Baſil, in 
the firſt place 


Now, of all things in the world, I underſtand the 
leaſt of mechaniſm——1 have neither genius, or taſte, 
or fancy—and have a brain ſo entirely unapt for e- 
very thing of that kind, that I ſolemnly declare I was 
never yet able to comprehend the principles of motion 
of a ſquirrel cage, or a common knife-grinder's wheel 
—tho' I have many an hour of my life look'd up 
with great devotion at the one—and ſtood by with as 


much patience as any chriſtian ever could do, at the 
other | | 


I'll go ſee the ſurpriſing movements of this great 
clock, ſaid I, the very firſt thing I do : and then I 


Vill pay a viſit to the great library of the Jeſuiſts, 


and procure, if poſlible, a ſight of the thirty volumes 
of the general hiſtory of China, wrote (not in the 


Tartarian) but in the Chineſe language, and in the 
Chineſe character too. 


Now [I almoſt know as little of the Chineſe lan- 
guage, as I do of the mechaniſm of Lippius's clock- 
work; ſo, why theſe ſhould have joſtled themſelves 
into the two firſt articles of my liſt I leave to the 
curious as a problem of Nature. I own it looks 
like one of her ladyſhip's obliquities ; and they who 


court 


— — 
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court her, are intereſted in finding out her humour as 
much as l. 


When theſe cui ioſities are ſeen, quoth I, half ad- 
dreſſing myſelf to my valet de place, who ſtood be- 
hind me "twill be no hurt if we go to the church 
of St. Ireneus, and ſee the pillar to which Chriſt was 
tied——and after that, the houſe where Pontius Pi- 
late lived — —*T was at the next town, ſaid the valet 
de place—at Vienne; I am glad of it, ſaid I, riſing 
briſkly from my chair, and walking acroſs the room 
with ſtrides twice as long as my uſual pace for 
* ſo much the ſooner ſhall I be at the Tomb of the 


« two lovers.”” 


What was the cauſe of this movement, and why 
I took ſuch long ſtrides in uttering this I might 
leave to the curious too: but as no principle of 
clock-work is concerned in it——'twill be as well for 
the reader if I explain it myſelf. 


C HAP. XXL. 


Oo ! There is a ſweet zra in the life of man, when 

(the brain being tender and fibrillous, and 
more like pap than any thing elſe) a ſtory read 
of two fond lovers, ſeparated from each other by 
cruel parents, and by ſtill more cruel deſtin 


Amandus —— He 
Amanda —— She—— 


each ignorant of the other's courſe, 


He——eaſt 
Sheet 


Amandus taken captive by the Turks, and carried to 


the emperor of Morocco's court, where the princeſs of 
Morocco 
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Morocco falling in love with him, keeps him twenty 
years in priſon, for the love of his Amanda 


She (Amanda) all the time wandering barefoot, 
and with diſhevell'd hair, o'er rocks and mountains 
inquiring for Amandus Amandus ! Amandus ! 
—making every hill and valley to echo back his 
name ä 


Amandus! Amandus! 


at every town and city fitting down ſorlorn at the 


gate——Has Amandus !—has my Amandus enter'd ? 
— till, going round, and round the whole 
world chance unexpected bringing them at the 


fame moment of the night, though by different ways, 
to the gate of Lyons their native city, and each in 
well-known accents calling out aloud, 


Is Amandus SS 

2 % ron-of® | Rillalive ? 

they fly into each others arms, and both drop down 
dead for joy. 


There is a ſoft zra in every gentle mortal's life, 
where ſuch a ſtory affords more pabulum to the brain, 
than all the Fruſts, and Cruſis, and Ruſts, of anti- 
quity, which travellers can cook up for it. 


"Twas all that tuck on the right ſide of the 
cullender in my own, of what Spon and others, in 
their accounts of Lyons, had ffrained into it; and 
finding, moreover, in ſome Itinerary, but in what, 
God knows —— That facred to the fidelity of Aman- 
dus and Amanda, a tomb was built without the gates, 
where to this hour, lovers call'd upon them to attelt 
their truths, I never could get into a ſcrape of 
that kind in my life, but this tomb of the lovers, 
would ſome how or other, come in at the cloſe 
nay, ſuch a kind of empire had it eftabliſh'd 
over 
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over me, that I could ſeldom think or ſpeak of Lyons 
—and ſometimes not ſo much as even a Lyons waiſt- 
coat, but this remnant of antiquity would preſent it- 
ſelf to my fancy; and I have often ſaid in wy wild 
way of ruaning on tho' I fear with ſome irreve- 
rence « I thought this ſhrine (neglected as it 
was) as valuable as that of Mecca, and fo little ſhort, 
except in wealth, of the Santa Caſa itſelf, that ſome 
time or other I would go a pilgrimage (though J 
had no other buſineſs at Lyons) on purpole to pay 


it a viſit.“ 


In my liſt, therefore, of Videnda at Lyons, this, tho" 
 laſt—was not, you ſee, leaſt; ſo taking a dozen or two 
ef longer ſtrides than uſual acroſs my room, jult whilſt 
it paſſed my brain, 1 walked down calmly into the Baſe 
Cour, in order to ſally forth; and having ealled for 
my bill—as it was uncertain whether I ſhould return 
to my inn, I had paid it had moreover given the 
maid ten ſous, and was juſt receiving the dernier com- 
pliments of Monſieur Le Blanc, for a pleaſant voyage 


down the Rhone—— when I was ſtopped at the 
kate 8 | 


CHAP. XXXII. 


, WAS by a poor aſs who had juſt turned 

in with a couple of large panniers upon 

his back, to collect eleemoſunary turnip-tops and cab- 

bage-leaves ; and Rood dubious, with his two fore- 

feet in the inſide of the threſhold, and with his twa 

hinder-feet towards the ſtreet, as not knowing very 
well whether he was to go in, or no. 


Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) 1 
cannot bear to ſtrike there is a patient endurance 
of fufferings, wrote ſo unaffectedly in his looks and 
carriage, which pleads To mightily for him, that it 
always diſarms me ; and to that degree, that I do not 
like to ſpeak unkindly to him ; on the contrary, ** 
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him where I will- whether in town or country—in 
cart or under panniers— whether in liberty or bon- 
dage have ever ſomething civil to ſay to him on 
my part ; and as one word begets another (if he has 
as little to do as [) I generally fall into converſa- 
tion with him ; and ſurely never is my imagination 
ſo buſy as in framing his reſponſes from the etchings 
of his countenance—and where thoſe carry me not 
deep enough ——in flying from my own heart into 
his, and ſeeing what is natural for an aſs to think 
—as well as a man, upon the occaſion. In truth, it is 
the only creature of all the claſſes of beings below me, 
with whom 1 can do this : for parrots, jackdaws, &c. 
— 1 never exchange a word with them nor 
with the apes, c. for pretty near the ſame reaſon ; 
they act by rote, as the others ſpeak by it, and equal- 
ly make me ſilent: nay, my dog and my cat, though 
I value them both——{(and for my dog he would 
ſpeak if he could)—yer ſome how or other, they nei- 
ther of them poſſeſs the talents for converſation I 
can make nothing of a diſcourſe with them, beyond 
the propoſition, the reply, and rejoinder, which ter- 
minated my father's and my mother's converſations, 
in his beds of juſtice and thoſe utter d there's an 
end of the dialogue | | 


— But with an aſs, I can commune for ever. 


Come Honeſty ! ſaid I,—ſeeing it was impracticable 
to paſs betwixt him and the gate art thou for 
coming in, or going out ? 


| The aſs twiſted his head round to look up the 


firee —— 


Well —replied I— we'll wait a minute for thy dri- 
ver: | 


le turned his head thoughtful about, and 
looked wiſtfully the oppoſite way | 


I un- 
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I underſtand thee perfectly, anſwered I—if 
thou takelt a wrong ſtep in this affair, he will cudgel 
thee to death Well ! a minute 1s but a minute, 
and if it ſaves a fellow · creature a drubbing, it ſhall 
not be ſet down as ill-ſpent. 


He was eating the ſtem of an artichoke as this diſ- 
courſe went on, and in the little peeviſh contentions 
of nature betwixt hunger and unſavourineſs, had 
dropt it out of his mouth half a dozen times, and 
pick'd it up again God help thee, Jack! ſaid I, 
thou haſt a bitter breakfaſt on't—and many a bitter 
day's labour—and many a bitter blow, I tear, for its 
wages tis all—all bitterneſs to thee, whatever 
life is to others. And now thy mouth, if one 
knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I dare ſay, as ſoot 
— (tor he had caſt aſide the ſtem) and thou haſt not a 
friend perhaps in all this world, that will give thee a 
macaroon. In ſaying this, 1 pull'd out a paper of 
*em, which 1 had juſt purchaſed, and gave him one 
—and at this moment that 1 am telling it, my heart 
ſmites me, that there was more of pleaſantry in the 
conceit, of ſeeing how an aſs would eat a macaroon 
than of benevolence in giving him one, which 
preſided in the act. 


When the aſs had eaten his macaroon, I preſs'd 
him to come in the poor beaſt was heavy loaded 
———his legs ſeem'd to trembleunder him he hung 
rather En. ious. of and as I pull'd at his halter, it 
broke ſhort in my hand——he look'd up penfive in 
my face Don't thraſh me with it— but it you will, 
4 you may”—— If I do, ſaid I, I'll be d . 


The word was but one half of it pronounced, 
like the abbeſs of Andovillet's—(ſo there was no fin 
in it) — when a perſon coming in, let fall a thunder- 
ing baſtinado upon the poor devil's crupper, which put 
an end to the ceremony. 


Out upon it ! 
| N cried 


wy 
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cried but the inter jection was equivocal 
I think, wrong placed too— for the end of an oſier 
which had ſtarted out from the contexture of the 
aſs's pannier, had caught hold of my breeches pocket, 
as he ruſh'd by me, and rent it in the moſt diſaſtrous 
dire&ion you can imagine ſo that the 


and, 


Out upon it ! in my opinion, ſhould have come in 
here—— but this I leave to be ſettled by 


The 
REVIEWER $ 
of 
MY BREECHE $, 


which I have brought over along with me fer that 
purpoſe, 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


1 4 * all was ſet to rights, I came down ſtairs 
again into the baſe cour with my valet de 
place, in order to ſally out towards the tomb of the 
two lovers, &c.—and was a ſecond time ſtopp'd at 
the gate—not by the aſs—but by the perſon who 
ſtruck him; and who, by that time, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion (as is not uncommon after a defeat) of the ve- 
ry ſpot of ground where the aſs ſtood, | 


It was a commiſſary ſent to me from the polt-of- 
fice, with a reſcript in his hand for the payment ot 
ſome ſix livres odd ſous, 


Upon what account? ſaid J. 
part of the king, replied the commiſſary, heaving up 
both his ſhoulders —-— 


Vor. II. R ==—— My 


— 


'Tis upon the 


r » —— 


„ 


— My good friend, quoth I———3s ſure as I am 
I—and you are you 


And who are you ? ſaid he. Don't 


puzzle me, ſaid J. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


But it is an indubitable verity, continued I, 
addreſſing myſelf to the commiſſary, changing only 
the form of my affeveration that I owe the king 
of France nothing but my good-will ; for he is a ve- 
ry honeſt man, and I wiſh Bim all health and paſtime 
in the world 


Pardonnez moi —replied the commiſſary, you are 
indebted to him ſix livres four ſous, for the next poſt 
from hence to St. Fons, in your rout to Avignon 
which being a poſt royal, you pay double for the 
horſes and poſtilion— otherwiſe it would have a- 
mounted to no more than three livres two ſous 


——But 1 don't go by land, ſaid I. 


Mou may, if you pleaſe, replied the commiſ- 


ſary 


Your moſt obedient ſervant 
him a low bow 


ſaid I, making 


The commiſſary, with all the ſincerity of grave 
good breeding—made me one, as low again,——l 
never was more diſconcerted with a bow in my life, 


be devil take the ſerious character of theſe 


people ! quoth I—(afide) they underſtand no more 
of 130NY than this—— | 


The compariſon was ſtanding "cloſe by with his 
Pann!ers— 


n en 


e 


lis 


| 
4 
4 
8 


ply - you may take poſt, if you chuſe 
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panniers—but ſomething ſeal'd up my lips — I could 
not pronounce the name— | | 


Sir, faid I, collecting myſelf—it is not my inten- 
tion to take polt. 


But you may—4ſaid he, perſiſting in his firſt re- 


—And 1 may take ſalt to my pickled herring, 
ſaid I, if 1 Chuſe n_ | 


— But 1 do not chuſe— 


But you muſt pay for it, whether you do or 
0 — 


Aye! for the ſalt, ſaid I, (1 know)—— 


And for the poſt too, added he. Defend me, 
cried 1 -- 


I travel by water—I am going down the Rhone 
this very afternoon—my baggage is in the boat 


In I have actually paid nine livres for my paſ- 
age 


Cet tout egal — tis all one; ſaid he. 


Bon Dieu ! what, pay for the way I go ! and for 
the way 1 do not go! 


— C tout gal, replied the commiſſary—— 


The devil it is! ſaid I—but 1 will go to ten 
thouſand Baſtiles firſt 


* 

O England ! England ! thou land of liberty, and 
climate of good ſenſe, thou tendereſt of mothers 
and gentleſt of nurſes, cried I, kneeling upon one 
knee, as I was beginning my apoſtrophe - 


R 2 When 


the church 
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When the director of Madam Le Blanc's conſcience 
coming in at that inſtant, and ſeeing a perſon in 
black, with a face as pale as aſhes, at his devotions 
—— looking ſtill paler by the contraſt and diſtreſs of 
his drapery—aſk'd, if I ſtood in want of the aids of 


I go by warttr—ſaid I—and here's another will 
be for making me pay for going by o1L. 


CHAP XXXVI. 
S I perceived the commiſſary of the poſt- office 
would have his ſix livres four ſous, I had no- 
thing elle for it, but to ſay ſome ſmart thing upon 
the occaſion, worth the money : 


And ſo ſet off thus 
And pray, Mr commiſſary, by what law of 


_ courteſy is a defenceleſs ſtranger to be uſed juſt the 
' reverſe from what you uſe a Frenchman in this mat- 


ter ? 
By no means, ſaid he. 


Excuſe me, ſaid I—for you have begun, Sir, with 
firſt tearing off my breeches—and now you want my 
pocket—— 


Whereas—had you firſt taken my pocket, as you do 
with your own people—and then left me bare a—'d 
after—l had been a beaſt to have complain'd—— 


As it 68 
—— Tis contrary to the law of nature. 
——  *'Tis contrary to reaſon. 
——* Tis contrary to the GOSPEL, 


But 


r 


—_— e 
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But not to this —ſaid he- putting a printed pa - 
per into my hand. 


Par LE RO. 


——  —'Tis a pithy prolegomenon, quoth I—and 
fo read on — a! 3 LP * 


* 


A 
[I 
[II 


BE S 


—— By all which it appears, quoth I, having read 
it over a little too rapidly, that if a man ſets out in 
a polt chaiſe from Paris—he muſt go on travelling in 
one, all the days of his life—or pay for it. Ex- 
cuſe me, ſaid the commiſſary, the ſpirit of the ordi- 
nance is this— That it you ſet out with an intention 
of running poſt from Paris to Avignon, &c. youſhall 
not change that intention or mode of travelling, with- 
out firſt ſatisfying the fermiers for two poſts further 
than the place you repent at—and 'tis founded, con- 
tinued he, upon this, that the xEvexvuEs are not to 
fall ſhort through your fick/enef7 


O by heavens ! cried I—if fickleneſs is taxable 
in France—we have nothing to do but to make the 
beſt peace with you we can 


AND SO THE PEACE WAS MADE; 


And if it is a bad one—as Triſtram Shandy 
laid the corner ſtone of it—nobody but Triftram 
Shandy ought to be hanged, a 


CHAP XXXVIL 


HOUGH 1I was ſenſible J had ſaid as many cle- 
ver things to the commiſſary as came to fix 
livres four ſous, yet I was determined to note Cown 
R 3 the 
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the impoſition amongſt my remarks, before I retir'd 
from the place; ſo putting my hand into my coat- 
pocket, for my remarks—{( which by-the-by, may be 
a caution to travellers to take a little more care of 
their remarks for the future) my remarks were o- 
en — Never did ſorry traveller make ſuch a 
pother and racket about his remarks as 1 did about 
mine, upon the occaſion, 


Heaven! earth! ſea ! fire! cried I, calling in e- 
very thing to my aid but what I ſhould My re- 
marks are ſtolen what ſhall Ido? Mr. commiſſa- 


ry ! pray did I drop any remarks as 1 ſtood beſides 
you? | 


You dropp'd a good many ſingular ones, replied 
he—— Pugh! ſaid I, thoſe were but a few, not 
worth above ſix livres two ſous—but theſe are a 
large parcel He ſhook his head Monſie ur Le 
Blanc! Madam Le Blanc! did you ſee any papers 
of mine ? — you maid of the hou'e ! run up ſtairs 
—Frangois ! run up after her 


Il muſt have my remarks—— they were the 
beſt remarks, cried 1, that ever were made — the wi- 
ſeſt—the wittieſt—— What ſhall I do ?—whbich way 
ſhall I turn myſelf. 


Sancho Panga, when he loſt his aſs's ruzNt TURE, 
did not exclaim more bitterly. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 


HEN the firſt tranſport was over, and the re- 
giſters of the brain were beginning to get a little 
out of the confuſion into which this jumble of croſs 
accidents had caſt them—it then preſently occurr'd 
to me, that I had left my remarks in the pccket of 
the chaiſe and that in ſelling my chaiſe, I had fold 


——_— 
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my rem irks along with it, to the che- vampet. 

1 leave this void ſpace, that the 
reader may ſwear into it any oath that he is moſt 
accuſtomed to For my own part, if ever I ſwore 
a whole oath into a vacancy in my lite, I think it was 
into that“ „„ „a, ſaid land fo my 
remarks through France, Which were as full of wit, 
as an egg is full of meat, and as well worta four hun- 
dred guineas, as the ſaid egg is worth a penny 
have I been ſelling here to a chaiſe-vamper—for four 
Louis d'Ors—and giving him a poſt-chaiſe (by hea- 
ven) worth fix into the bargain, Had it been to Dod- 
fley, or Becket, or any creditable bookſeller, who was 
either leaving of buſineſs, and wanted a poſt-chaiſe 
—or who was beginning it—a3nd wanted my remarks, 
and two or three guineas along with them—1 could 
have borne it but to a chaiſe-vamper !—ſhew me 
to him this moment, Frangois—ſaid I The valet de 
place put on his hat, and led the way—and I pult''d 


x mine, as I paſs'd the commiſſary, and followed 
im. 


c HA Pp. XXXIX. 


HEN we arrived at the chaiſe-vamper's houſe, 

both the houſe and the ſhop were ſhut up; it 
was the eighth of September, the nativity of the 
bleſſed Virgin Mary, mother of God 


—— Tantarra - ra- tan - tivi the whole world 
was going out a May-poling—friſſcing here— caper- 
ing there— no body cared a button for me or my 
remarks ; ſo I fat me down upon a bench by the 
door, philoſophating upon my condition: by a bet- 
ter fate than uſually attends me, I had not waited 
half an hour, when the miſtreſs came in, to take the 


papilliotes from off her hair, before ſhe went to the 
May-poles—— 


The 
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The French women, by the by, love May-poles, 
a la folie—that is, as much'as their matins give 
'em but a May-pole, whether in May, June, July, or 
September—they never count the times down it 
goes tis meat, drink, waſhing, and lodging to 
'*m——and had we but the policy, an' pleaſe your 
worſhips (as weod is a little ſcarce in France) to ſend 
them but plenty of May-poles 


The women would ſet them up; and when they 


had done, they would dance round them (and the 


men for company) till they were all-blind. 


The wife of the chaiſe · vamper ſtep'd in, I told you, 
to take the papilliotes from off her hair —— he toilet 
ſtands ſtill for no man ſo ſhe jerk'd off her cap, 


to begin with-them as ſhe opened the door; in doing 


I in- 


which, one of them fell upon the ground 
ſtantly ſaw it was my own writing 


—O Seignieur! cried I—you have got all my re- 


marks npon your head, Madam ! 


Fen ſuis hien 
mortifice, ſaid ſhe 


would have made ſuch confuſion in a French wo» 
man's noddle— She had better have gone with it un- 
frizled, to the day of eternity, 


Tenez—ſaid ſhe—ſo without any idea of the nature 
of my ſuffering, ſhe took them from her curls, and put 
them gravely one by one into my hat one was 
twiſted this way another twiſted that ay ! by 
my faith; and when they are publiſhed, quoth 
I, —— 


They will be worſe twiſted ill. 
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'tis well, thinks l, they have. 
ſtuck there ſor could they have gone deeper, they 


r 
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CHAP. XL. 


ND now for Lippias's clock ! ſaid I, with the 
A air of a man, who had got through all his dif- 


| ficulties——nothing can prevent us ſeeing that, and 


the Chineſe hiſtory, c. except the time, ſaid Fran- 
gois for tis almoſt eleven —then we muſt ſpeed 
the faſter, ſaid I, ſtriding it away to the cathedral, 


I cannot fay, in my heart, that it gave me any con- 
cern in being told by one of the minor canons, as I 
was entering the welt door, —That Lippius's great 
clock was all out of joints, and had not gone for ſome 
years—— It will give me the more time, thought I, 
to peruſe the Chineſe hiſtory ; and beſides I ſhall 
be able to give the world a better account of the clock 
in its decay, than I could have done in its flouriſhing 
condition 


8 ſo away I poſted to the college of the 
eſuits, | | 


Now it is with the project of getting a peep at the 
hiſtory of China in Chineſe charaQers—as with ma- 
ny others I could mention, which ſtrike the fancy on- 
ly at a diſtance ; for as 1 came nearer and nearer to 
the point—my blood cool'd—the freak gradually 
went off, till, at length, I would not have given a 


| Cherry-ſtone to have it gratified—— The truth was, 


my time was ſhort, and my heart was at the Tomb 
of the Lovers ——1 wiſh to God, faid 1, as I got the 
rapper in my hand, that the key of the library may be 
but loſt ; it ſell out as well | 


For all the J:s8u1Ts had got the cholic—and to 
that degree, as never was Kiowa in the memory of 
the oldeit practitioner. 

EE nt, 9 H A P. 
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CHAP. XLI. 


\ S 1 knew the geography of the Tomb of the Lo- 

vers, as well as if I had lived twenty years in 
Lyons, namely, that it was. upon the turning of my 
right hand, juſt without the gate, leading to the 
Fauxbourg de Vaiſe——l diſpatch'd Frangois to the 
boat, that I might pay the homage I ſo long ow' d it, 


without a witne(s of my weakneſs. 1 walk'd with all 


imaginable joy towards the place When l ſaw the 


gate which intercepted the tomb, my heart glowed 
within me 


—Tender and faithful ſpirits ! cried l, addreſſing 
myſelt to Amandus and Amanda—long—long have 


I tarried to drop this tear upon your tomb 
I come- I come 


When I came—there was no Tomb. to drop it up- 
on. 


What would I have given for my uncle Toby to 
have whiſtled, Lillo bullero ! 


CHAP, XIII. 


O matter how, or in what mood—but I flew 

from the tomb of the lovers —or rather 1 did 
not fly from it (for there was no ſuch thing exiſting) 
and juſt got time enough to the boat to ſave my paſ- 
ſage ;—and e'er 1 had failed a hundred yards, the 
Rhone and the Sadn met together, and carried me 
down merrily betwixt them. 


But I have deſcribed this voyage down the Rhone, 
before I made it——— _. 
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o now I am at Avignon—and as there is 
nothing to ſee but the old houſe, in which the Duke 
of Ormond reſided, and nothing to ſtop me but a 
ſhort remark upon the place, in three minntes you 
will ſee me croſſing the bridge upon a mule, with 
Francois upon a horſe with my portmanteau behind 
him, and the owner of both, ſtriding the way before 
us with a long gun upon his ſhoulder, and a ſword 
under his arm, left paradventure we ſhould run a- 
way with his cattle, Had you ſeen my breeches in 
entering Avignon, ——'Thongh you'd have ſeen 
them better, | think, as I mounted - you would not 
have thought the precaution amiſs, or found in your 
heart to have taken it in dudgeon : for my own part, 
I took it moſt kindly; and determined to make him 
a preſent of them, when we got to the end of our 
journey, for the trouble they had put him to, of arm- 
ing himſelf at all points againſt them. 


Before I go further, let me get rid of my remark 
upon Avignon, which is this: That I think it wrong, 
merely becauſe a man's hat has been blown off his 
head by chance the firſt night he comes to Avig- 
non, that he ſhould. therefore ſay, ** Avignon 
is more ſubje& to high winds than any town in 
«« all France:“ for which reaſon ] laid no ſtreſs on the 
accident till I had inquired of the maſter of the inn 
about it, who telling me ſeriouſly it was ſo and 
hearing moreover, the windineſs of Avignon ſpoke 
of in the country about as a proverb—l ſet it down, 
merely to aſk the learned what can be the cauſe 
The conſequence I ſaw—for they are all Dukes, Mar- 
quiſſes, and Counts, there the duce a Baron, in 


all Avignon ſo that there is ſcarce any talking to 
them, on a windy day. 


Prithee friend, ſaid I, take hold of my mule for a 
moment for I wanted to pull off one of my jack- 
boots, which hurt my heel—the man was ſtandin 
quite idle at the door of the inn, and as ] had taken it 
into my head, he was ſome-way concerned about the 


houſe 
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honſe or ſtable, I put the bridle into his hand--{@ 
begun with my boot: — when I had finiſh'd the af- 
fair, I turned about to take the mule from the man, 
and thank him— 


. 


But Monſieur le Marquis had walked in — 


CHAP. XLII. 


Had now the whole ſouth of France, from the 
1 banks of the Rhone to thoſe of the Garonne, to 
traverſe upon my mule at my own leiſure—at my ows 
leiſure———for I had left Death, the lord knows 
and He only—how far behind me «© I have fol- 
* lowed many a man through France, quoth he—but 
© never at this mettleſome rate Still he followed, 
and ſtill I fled him but I fled him chearfully 
—ſtill he purſued—but like one who purſued his 
prey without hope as he lag'd, every ſtep he loſt, 
ſoftened his looks —— why ſhould 1 fly him at this 
rate ? | 


So notwithſtanding all the commiſſary of the poſt- 
office had ſaid, I changed the mode of my travelling 


once more; and after fo precipitate and rattling a 


courſe as I had run, I flattered my fancy with think - 
ing of my mule, and that I ſhould traverſe the rich 
plains of Languedoc upon his back, as ſlowly as foot 
could fall, | 


There is nothing more pleaſing to a traveller 


or more terrible to travel-writers, than a large rich | 
plain ; eſpecially if it is without great rivers or | 


bridges; and preſents nothing to the eye, but one 
unvaried picture of plenty; for after they have once 
told you that 'tis delicious! or delightful! (as the 
caſe. happens)—that the ſoil was grateful, and that 
nature pours out all her -abundance, &c. . .. they 
have then a large plain upon their hands, which they 


know not what to do with-—and which is of little or 
| | no 
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no uſe to them but to carry them to ſome town: 


and that town, perhaps of little more, but a new place 
to ſtart from to the next plain and ſo on. 


This is moſt terrible work; judge if I don't ma- 
nage my plains better, 


CHAP, XLIV. 
I Had not gone above two leagues anda half, before 


the man with his gun began to look at his pri- 
ming. 


I had three feveral times loiter'd terribly behind; 
half a mile at leaſt every time: once, in deep confe- 
rence with a dram-maker, who was making drums 
for the fairs of Baucaira and Taraſcone— !] did not 
underſtand the principles | 


The ſecond time, I cannot ſo properly ſay, I ſtop- 
ped for meeting a couple of Franciſcans ftraiten'd 
more for time than myſelf, and not being able to get 
to the bottom of what I was about 1 had turn'd 
back with them 


The third, was an affair of trade with a goſſip, 


for a hand-baſket of Provence figs for four ſous, 


This would have been tranſacted at once, but tor a 
caſe of conſcience at the cloſe of it; for when the 
figs were paid for, it turned out, that there were two 
dozen of eggs cover'd over with vine-leaves at the 
bottom of the batket—As I had no intention of buying 
eggs I made no ſort of claim of them —as for the 
ipace they had occupied—what fignified it ? 1 had 
figs enow for my money | 


hut it was my intention to have the baſket—it 
was the goſſip's intention to keep it, without which, 
ſhe could do nothing with her eggs and unleſs 
1 had the baſket, I could do as little with my figs, 
Vor. II. S which 
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which were too ripe already, and moſt of 'em burſſ 
at the ſide : this __— on a ſhort contention, 
N terminated in ſundry propoſals, what we ſhould 
both do 


. 


How we diſpoſed of our eggs and figs, I ou 
or the Devil himſelf, had he 22 ws hes [ 
am perſuaded he was) to form the leaſt probable 
conjecture : You will read the whole of it not 
this year, for I am haſtening to the ſtory of my uncle 
Toby's amours—but you will read it in the collection 
of. thoſe which have aroſe out of the journey acroſs 
this plain ——and which, therefore, I call my 


PLain STORIES. 


How far my pen has been fatigued, like thoſe of o- 
ther travellers, in this journey of it, over ſo barren a 
track the world muſt judge - but the traces of it, 
which are now all ſet o' vibrating together this mo- 
ment, tell me tis the moſt fruitful and buſy period of 
my life; for as I had made no convention with my 
rnan with the gun as to time—by ſtopping and talk- 
ing to every ſoul 1 met who was not in a full trot— 
Joining all parties before me—waiting for every foul 
-behind—hailing all thoſe who were coming through 
croſs roads—arreſting all kinds of beggars, pilgrims, 
fiddlers, friars—not paſſing by a woman in a mulber- 
Ty-tree without commending her legs, and tempting 
her into converſation with a pinch of ſauff, ——la 
ſhort, by ſeizing every handle, of what fize or ſhape 
ſoever, which chance held out to me in this journey 
—I turned my plain into a city— I was always in 
company, and with great variety too; and as my 
mule loved ſociety as much as myſelf, and had ſome 
propoſals always on his part to offer to every bealt 
he met I am confident we could have paſſed through 
Pall-Mall or St. James's-Street for a month toge- 
ther, with fewer adventures—and ſeen lefs of hu- 
Man nature. | | 


oN 
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O ! there is that ſprightly frankneſs which at once 
unpins every plait of a Languedocian's dreſs—that 
whetever is beneath it, it looks ſo like the ſimplicity 
which poets ſing of in better days will delude my 
fancy, and believe. it is ſo. | 


"Twas in the road betwixt Niſmes and Lunel, 
where there is the beſt Muſcatto wine in all France, 
and which by-the-by belongs to the honeſt- canons 
of MoxTrefsrtis&—and foul befal the man who has 
2 it at their table, who grudges them a drop 
ot it. 


— The ſun was ſet they had done their work; 
the nymphs had tied up their hair afreſh—and the 
ſwains were preparing for a carouſal My mule 
made a dead point 'Tis the fife and tabourin, ſaid 
I I'm frighten'd to death, quoth he They 
are running at the. ring of. pleaſure, ſaid.I, giving 
him a prick By Saint Boogar, and all the ſaints 
at the backſide of the door of purgatory, ſaid he 

making the ſame reſolution with the abbeſs of An- 

oüillets) I'll. not go a ſtep further Tis very 
well, Sir, ſaid I —I never will argue a point with one 
of your family, as long as I live: ſo leaping off his 
back, and kicking off one boot into this ditch, and. 
other into that—LT'l. take a dance, ſaid I ſo 
ſtay you here. | 


A ſun burnt daughter of Labour roſe up from the 

oup to meet me as I advanced towards them; 
| Av hair, which was a dark cheſnut, approaching ra- 
ther to a black, was tied up in a knot, all but a ſingle 
treſs. | | 


We want a cavalier, fad ſhe, holding out both: 
her hands, as if to offer them And a cavalier ye: 
ſhall have, faid I, taking hold of both of them. 


Hadſt thou, Nannette, been array'd like a 
dutcheſſe! 


8.2. — Bur: 
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— But that curſed ſlit in thy petticoat 


Nannette cared not for it, 


We could not have done without you, ſaid ſhe, 
letting go one hand; with ſelf-taught politeneſs, lead. 
ing me up with the other, | | 8 


A lame youth, whom Apollo had recompenſed with 
a pipe, and to which he had added a tabourin of his 
own accord, ran ſweetly over the prelude, as he ſat 
upon the bank Tie me up this treſs inſtantly, ſaid 
Nannette, putting a piece of firing into my hand 
| Alt taught me to forget I was a ſtranger The 
whole knot fell down——— We had been ſeven years 
acquainted, 


The youth truck the knot upon the tabourin—his 
pipe followed, and off we bounded “ the duce 
% take that flit!“ | 


The ſiſter of the youth, who had ſtolen her voice 
from heaven, fung alternately with her brother— 
—'twas a Gaſcoigne roundelay, 


5 wc i * 


VIVA La 1014 ! | 
FiDdon' LA TRISTESSA! 


The nymphs joined in uniſon, and their ſwains an 
octave below them | 


I would have given a crown to have it ſew'd up 
Nannette en, not have given a ſous—/iva la 
joia | was in ber lips Viva la joia ! was in her 
eyes. A tranſient ſpark of amity ſhot acroſs the 
ſpace betwixt us——She look'd amiable ! Why 
could I not live and end my days thus? Juſt diſpoſer of 
our joys and ſorrows, cried I, why could not a man 
ſit down in the lap of Content here—and dance, 2 

ing, 
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| fing; and ſay his prayers, and go to heaven with his 
[I nut-brown maid ? Capriciouſly did ſhe bend her head 
| on one fide, and dance up infiduous Then 'tis 
| time to dance off, quoth I; ſo changing only part- 
ners and tunes, I danced it away from Lunel to 
Moatpellier from thence to Peſgnas, Beziers 
l danced it along through Narbonne, Carcaſſon, 
and Caſtle Naudairy, till at laſt I danced myſelf into. 
Perdrillo's pavilion, where pulling a paper of black 
lines, that I might go on- ſtraight forwards, without 


digreſſion or parentheſis, in my uncle Toby's a- 
mours 


I begun thus 
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plains, and under this genial ſun, where 
2 270 at this inſtant all fleſn is running out 
piping, fiddling, and dancing to the vintage, aud e- 
very ſtep that's taken, the run is ſurpriſed by 
the imagination, I defy,” notwithſtanding all that has 
been ſaid upon ftraight lines * in ſundry pages of my 
book—1 defy the belt cabbage-planter that ever exiſt- 
ed, whether he plants backwards or forwards, it 
makes little difference in the account (except that he 
will have more to anſwer for in the one caſe than in 
the other)—l defy him to go on coolly, © critically, 
and canonically, planting his cabbages one by one, 
in ſtraigbt lines, and ſtoical diſtances, eſpecially if Qlits 
in petticoats are unſew d up without ever and anon 
ſtraddling out, or ſidling into ſome baſtardly digreſ- 
* Vid. p. 147. 
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ſion ln Freeze-land, Feg- land and ſome other 
lands I wot of—it may be done 


But in this clear climate of fantaſy and perſpira- 
tion, whereevery idea, ſenſible and inſenfible, gets vent 
— in this land, my dear Eugenius—in this fertile 
land of chivalry and romance, where I now fit, un- 
ſKkrewing my ink- horn to write my uncle Toby's a- 
mours, and with all the meanders of JuLra's track 
in queſt of her DiE Go, in full view of my ſtudy 
dm; ua —jf thou comeſt not and takeſt me by the 

nd 


What a work is it likely to turn out + 


Let us begin it. | 


. 


T is with Love as with cuckxor don 


— But now I am talking of beginning a book, 
and have long had a thing upon my mind to be im- 
parted to the reader, which, if not imparted now, can 
never be imparted to him as long as Llive (whereas 
the COMPARISON may be imparted to him any hour 
in, the day 
earneſt. 


The thing is this; 


- 


That of all the ſeveral ways of beginning a book 


which are now in practice throughout the known 


world, I am confident my own way of doing it is the 


belt——1'm ſure it is the moſt religious for I be- 


in with writing the firſt ſeatence——and truſting to 
Almighty God for the ſecond. 


I'll juſt mention it, and begin in good 


'Twould cure an author for ever of the fuſs and | 
folly of opening b ĩs ſtreet · dcor, and calling in his neigh- 


bours, 


—_—_— . — . ̃ ; ̃˙ n 
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bours, and friends, and kinsfolk, with the devil and 
all his imps, with their hammers and engines, &c. 
only to obſerve how one ſentence of mine follows 
another, and how the plan follows the whole. 


I wiſh you ſaw me half ſtarting out of my chair; 
with what confidence, as I graſp the elbow of it, 1 
look up——catching the idea, even ſometimes before 
it half way reaches me 


I believe in my conſcience I intercept many a 
thought which heaven intended for another man, 


Pope and his Portrait are fools to me no 
martyr is ever ſo full of faith or fire I wiſh 1 could 


ſay of good works too but I have no 


Zeal or Anger — or 

Anger or Leal - 
And till gods and men agree together to call it by 
the ſame name — the erranteſt TAR TU FRE, in ſcience 
Vin politics —or in religion, ſhall never kindle a 
ſpark within me, or have a worſe word, or a more 
unkind greeting, than what he will read in the next 
chapter, 


CHAP. III. 


Bon jour ! good-morrow i ſo you have 
got your cloak on betimes !——but *tis a cold morn- 
ing, and you judge the matter rightly tis better 
to be well mounted, than go o' foot. and obſtruc- 
tions in the glands are dangerous — And how goes 
it with thy concubine thy wife —and thy little ones 
0'both ſides? and when did you hear from the old 


gentleman and lady—your ſiſter, aunt, uncle, and 


couſins I hope they have Bot better of their colds, 
coughs, claps, tooth-aches, fevers, ſtranguries, ſcia- 
ticas, ſwellings, and ſore - eyes, 


an apothecary ! to take ſo much blood—give ſuch a 
vile purge—puke—poultice—plaiſter—night-draught 


* Vid. Pope's Portrait, 


—gliſter 
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What a devil of 
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— glitter - bliſter And why ſo many grains of 
calomel? Santa Maria! and ſuch a doſe of opium 
periclitating, pardi! the whole family of ye, from 
head to tail — By my great aunt Dinah's oldiblack 
Verne maſk! I _ there was no occaſion for it. 


Now this being A \ little bald Abend the * 4 by fre- 
quently putting off and on, before the was got with 
child by the coa chman— not one of our family would 
wear it after. To cover the MAsR afreſh, was more 
than the maſk was worth——and to wear a mask 
which was bald, or. which could be half ſeen ogy 
was as bad as ein no > maſk at all 


* 


— 


This i is the ates may it Hedley r reverences, 
that in all our numerous family, for theſe four gene- 
rations, we count no more than one archbiſhop, a 
Welch judge, ſome three or four aldermen, and a 
ſingle mamba 


In the fixteenth no we boaſt of no leſs than a 
dozen ne 


is 4 11 Fs 4 
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T is with Love as with Cuckoldom“ the ſuf- 
fering party is at leaſt the ird, but generally 

the laſt in the houſe who knows any thing about the 
matter: this comes, as all the world knows, from 
having half a dozen words ſor one thing; and ſo 


long, as what in this veſſel of the human frame, is : 


Love—may be Hatred, in that —Sesliment half a 
yard higher and Ne oneſenſe ———— no Ma- 


dam, — not there I mean at the part T am now | 
- how can we help | 


pointing to with my forefinger 
ina 2 


Of all mortal, and immortal men too, if you pleaſe, 
who ever ſoliloquized upon this myſtic ſubject, my 
uncle Toby was the worſt fitted, to have puſh'd his 

reſearches, 
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reſearelles, through ſuch a contention of feelings; 


and he had infallibly let them all run on, as we do 


worſe matters, ſo ſee what they would turn out 
had not Bridget's pre-notification of them to Suſannah, 
and Suſannah's repeated mauifeſto's thereupon to all 
the world, made it neceſſary for my uncle Toby to 
look into the affair, 


CHAP. V. 


| HY weavers, gardeners, and gladiators—or 2 
man with a pined leg (proceeding from ſome 
ailment in the /f#or)—ſhould ever have had ſome ten- 
der nymph breaking her heart in-ſecret for them, are 
points well and duly ſettled and accounted for, by 
ancient and modern phyſivlogiſts. | 


A water-drinker, provided he is a proſeſs'd one, 
and does it without fraud or covin, is preciſely in the 
ſame predicament : not that, at firſt ſight, there is a- 
ny conſequence, or fhew of logic in it, © That a rill 
„of cold water dribbling through my inward parts, 
« ſhould light up a torch in my Jenny's“ 


The propoſition does not ſtrike one; on the 
contrary, it ſeems ro run oppoſite to the natural work. 
ings of cauſes and eff.ts—— 


But it ſhews the weakneſs and imbecillity of human 
reaſon, 


——* Andin perfect good health with it?” 


The moſt perfet —Madam, that friendſhip her- 
ſelf could wiſh me | 8 


5 And drink nothing nothing but wa- 


eee 
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mpetuous fluid! the moment thou preſſes a. 
gainſt the flood -gates of the brain ſee how they 
give way !—— | 


In ſwims Cuz lost Ty, beckoning to her damſels to 
follow—they dive into the center of the current 


Faxcy ſits muſing upon the bank, and with her 
eyes following the ſtream, turns ſtraws and bulruſhes 
into maſts and bowſprits—— And DRSIRE, with veſt 
held up to the knee in one hand, ſnatches at them, as 
they ſwim by her, with the other 


o ye water-drinkers ! is it then by this deluſive 


fountain, that ye have ſo often governed and turn'd 


this world about like a mill-wheel—grinding the fa- 
ces of the impotent—be-powdering their ribs —be- 
peppering their noſes, and changing ſometimes even 
the very frame and face of natur 


if I was you, quoth-Yorick, I would drink more N 


water, Eugenius.— And, if I was you, Yorick, re- 
plied Eugenius, ſo would J. 


Which ſhews they had both read Longinus 


For my own part, I am reſolved never to read any 
book but my own, as long as I live, 


. 
LOG 


CHAP. VI. 


1 Wiſh my uncle Toby had been a water-drinker ; 
for then the thing had been accounted for, That 
the firſt moment widow Wadman ſaw him, ſhe felt 
ſomething ſtirring within her. in his favour—Some- 
thing !—ſomething. 


something perhaps more than friendſhip—leſi 
than love—ſomething—no matter what—no matter 
where—1 would not give à ſingle hair off my ark 
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tail, and be obliged to pluck it off myſelf (indeed the 


villain has not many to ſpare, and is not a little vicious 
into the bargain) to be let by your worſhips into the 


ſecret 


But the truth is, my uncle Toby was not a water- 


drinker ; he drank it neither pure nor mix'd, or any 
how, or any where, except fortuitouſly. upon ſome. 
advanced polts, where better liquor was not to be had 
—— or during the time he was under cure; when the 
ſargeon telling him it would extend the fibres, and. 
bring them ſooner into contatt——my uncle Toby 
drank it for quietneſs ſake, | 


Now as all the world knows, that no eſfect in na- 
ture can be produced without a cauſe, and as it is as 
well known, that my uncle "Toby was neither a wea- 
ver—a gardener, or a pladiator=—unleſs as a cap- 
tain, you will needs have him one—but then he was 
only a captain of foot—and beſides the whole is an e- 
quivocation. There is nothing left for us to ſup- 
poſe, but that my uncle Toby's leg-——but that will 
avail us little in the preſent hypotheſis, unlefs it had 
proceeded from ſome ailment i» the foot—whereas his 
leg was not emaciated from any diſorder in his foot 
—for my uncle Toby's leg was not emaciated at all, 
It was a little ſtiff and awkward, from a total diſuſe 


of it, for the three years he lay confined at my father's. 


houſe in town; but it was plump and muſcular, and 
in all other reſpects as good and promiſing a leg as 
the other. | 


I declare, I do not recollect any one opinion or paſ- 


ſage of my life, where my underſtanding was more at 


a loſs to make ends meet, and torture the chapter I. 


had. been writing, to the ſervice of the chapter fol- 


lowing it, than in the preſent caſe : one would think 
I took a pleaſure in running into. difficulties of this 


kind, merely to make freſh experiments of getting out 
of em Inconfiderate ſoul that thou art! What! 
are not the unavoidable diſtreſſes with which, as an. 
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author and a man, thou art hemm'd in on every fide 
of thee are they, Triſtram, not ſufficient, but thou 
muſt entangle thyſelf Rill more ? 


Ts it not enough that thou art in debt, and that 
thou haſt ten cart-loads of thy fifth and ſixth volumes 
Mill—ſtill unſold, and art almoſt at thy wit's ends 
how to get them off thy hands, 


To this hour art thou not tormented with the vile 


aſthma thou gatteſt in ſkating againſt the wind in 


Flanders? and is it but two months ago, that in a fit 
of laughter, on ſeeing a cardinal make water like a 
quiriſter (with both hands) thou brakeſt a veſſel in thy 
lungs, whereby, in two hours, thou loſt as many 
quarts of blcod ; and hadſt thou loſt as much more, 
did not the faculty tell thee it would have a- 
mounted to a gallon ?— 


CHAP. VII. 


0 


But ſor. heaven's ſake, let us not talk of quarts 
or gallons-——let us take the ſtory ſtraight before us; 
it is ſo nice and intricate a one, it will ſcarce bear the 
tranſpoſition of a ſingle title; and ſome how or other, 
you have got me thruſt almoſt into the middle of 


it 


u beg we may take more care. 


CHAP. VIII. 


Y uncle Toby and the corporal had poſted down 

| with ſo much heat and precipitation, to take 

poſſe ſſion of the ſpot of ground we have ſo often ſpoke 

cf, in order to open their campaign as early as the 

rett of the allies, chat they had forgot one of the moſt 

neceſſary articles of the whole affair; it was neither 
a pioneer's ſpade, a pick-ax, or a ſhovel— 


Alt 
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It was a bed to lie on: ſo that as Shandy Hall 
was at that time unfurniſhed ; and the little inn where 
poor Le Fever died, not. yet buiſty my uncle Toby 


-was conſtrained to accept of a bed at Mrs, Wadman's, 


for a night or two, till corporal Trim (who to the 
character of an excellent valet, groom, cook, ſemp- 
ſter, ſurgeon, and engineer, ſuperadded that of an ex- 
cellent upholſterer too) with the help of a carpenter 
and a couple of tailors, conſtructed one in my uncle 
Toby's houſe, | . 


A daughter of Eve, for ſuch was widow Wadman, 
and 'tis all the character 1 in tend to give of her — 


hat ſhe was a perſect uꝛman; | 5 


had better be fifty leagues of—or in her warm bed 
—0or playing with a caſe-knife—or any thing you 
pleaſe—than make a.man the obje& of her attention, 
when the. houſe and all the furniture is her own. 


There is. nothing in it out of doors and in broad 
day-light, where a woman has a power, phyſically 
ſpeaking, of viewing a man in more lights than one 
hut here, for her ſoul, ſhe can ſee him in no light 
without: mixing ſomething of her own goods and chat- 
tels along with hin till by reiterated acts of ſuch 
combinations, he gets foiſted into her inventory 


—And then good night. 


But this is not matter of SysTEm; for I have deli-. 
vered that above nor is it matter of BREVIARKx 
for I make no man's creed but my own nor 
matter of Facr at leaſt that I know of; but 'tis 
matter copulative and introductory to what follows. 


4 * „ 
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CHAP. IX. 


I Do not ſpeak it with regard to the coarſeneſs or 
4} cleanneſs of them—or the ſtrength of their guſſets 
——— bur pray do not night-ſhifts differ from day-ſbifts 
as much in this particular, as in any thing elſe in the 
world: That they ſo far exceed the others in length, 
that when you are laid down in them, they fall almoſt 


as much below the feet, as the day-ſhifts fall ſhort of 
them ? 


Widow Wadman's night-ſhifts (as was the mode 1 
ſuppoſe in King William's and Queen Anne's reigns) 
were cut however after this faſhion; and if the 
faſhion is changed, (for in Italy they are come to 
nothing) ſo much the worſe ſor the public ; they 
were too Flemiſh ells and a half in length; fo that 
allowing a moderate woman two ells, ſhe had half an 
el to ſpare, to do what ſhe would with. 


Now from one little indulgence gain'd after ano- 
ther, in the many bleak and Decemberly nights of a 
ſeven years widowhood, things had inſenſibly come to 
this paſs, and for the two laſt years had got eſta- 
Vl:ſhed into one of the ordinances of the bed-chamber 
— That as ſoon as Mrs. Wadman was put to bed, 
and had got her legs ſtretched down to the bottom of 
it, of which ſhe always gave Bridget notice—Brid- 
get, with all ſuitable decorum, having firſt opened 
the bed-clothes at the feet, took hold of the half ell 
of cloth we are ſpeaking of; and having gently, and 
with both her hands, drawn it downwards to its fur- 
theſt extenſion, and then contracted it again ſide- long 
by four or five even plaits, ſhe took a — corking 
pin out of her ſkeve, and with the point directed to- 
wards her, pin'd the plaits all faſt together a little a- 
bove the hem; which done, ſhe tuck'd all in tight at 
the ſeet, and wiſh'd her miſtreſs a good night. 
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This was conſtant, and without any other varia- 


tion than this; than on ſhivering and tempeſtuous 
nights, when Bridget untuck'd the feet of the bed, 
Cc. to do this——ſhe conſulted no thermometer. bat 
that of her own paſſions; and ſo performed it ſtanding 
5 ſquatting, according to the different 
degrees of faith, hope, and charity, ſhe was in, and 
bore towards her miſtreſs that night. In every othey 
reſpect the ef/querte was ſacred, and might have vied 
with the moſt mechanical one of the moſt inflexible 
bed-chamber in Chriſtendom. | 


The firſt night, as ſoon as the corporal had cor- 
ducted my uncle Toby up ſtairs, which was about 
ten Mrs. Wadman threw berſelf into her arm- 
chair, and croſſing her left knee with her right, 
which formed a reſting-place for her elbow, ſhe re- 
elined her cheek upon the palm of her hand, and lean- 
ing forwards, ruminated till midnight upon both 
ſides of the queſtion. b 


The ſecond night ſhe went to her bureau, and ha- 
ving ordered Bridget to bring her up a couple of 
freſh candles and leave them upon the table, ſhe took 
out her marriage-ſettlement and read it over with 
uu devotion : and the third night (which was the 

alt of my uncle Toby's ſtay) when Bridget bad pul- 
led down the night-ſhift, and was aſſaying to ſtick in 
the corking pin 


Wich a kick of both heels at once, but at the 
ſame time the moſt natural kick that could be kicked 
in her ſituation for ſuppoſinng „ +* # 
to be the ſun in its Meridian, it was a north-eaſt kick 
he kick'd the pin out of her finger — the i- 
vueitæa which hung upon it, down down it fell to 


the ground, and Fas ſhiver'd into a thouſand as 
roms, 


From all which it was plain that widow Wadman 
was in love with my unele Toby. | 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. X.. 


Y uncle Toby's head at that time was full of 
other matters, ſo that it was not till the demo- 
lition of Dunkirk, when all the other civilities of Eu- 
rope were ſettled, that he. found leiſure to return 
this. ; 


This made an armiſtice (that is ſpeaking with re. 
gard to my uncle Toby—but with reſpe& to Mrs, 
Wadman, a vacancy)—of almoſt eleven years. But 
in all caſes of this nature, as it is the ſecond blow, 
happen at what diſtance of time it will, which makes 
che fray I chuſe for that reaſon to call theſe the 
amours of my uncle Toby with Mrs. Wadman, ra- 
ther than the amours of Mrs, Wadman with my 
uncle Toby. | 


This is not a diſtinction without a difference. 

It is not like the affair of an old bar cock 'd—and 
e cock'd old hat, about which your reverences have ſo 
often been at odds with one anather but there is a 
difference here in the nature of things | 


And let me tell you, gentry, a wide one too. 


CHAP. XI. 


Now as widow Wadman did love my uncle To- 
by and my uncle Toby did not love widow 


Wadman, there was nothing for widow Wadman to 


do, but to go on and love my uncle Toby———or 
let it alone. 25 


Row Wadman would do neither the one or the 
er | TRILY 
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— Gracious heaven !-——but I forget I am a 
little of her temper myſelf ; for whenever it ſo falls 
out, which it ſometimes does about the equinoxes, 
that an earthly goddeſs is ſo much this, and that, 
and t'other, that I cannot eat my breakfaſt for her 
Wand that ſhe. careth not three halfpence whe- 
ther I eat my breakfaſt or no 


— Curſe on her ! and ſo 1 fend her to Tartary, 
and from Tartary to Terra del Fuogo, and ſo on to 
the devil : in ſhort, there is not an infernal nitch 
where I do not take her divinityſhip and tick it. 


But as the heart is tender, and the paſſions in theſe 
tides ebb and flow ten times in a minute, I inſtantly 
bring her back again ; and as I do all things ip ex- 
tremes, I place her in the very center of the milky- 
ay 


Brighteſt of ſtars ! chou wilt ſhed thy influence up- 
on ſome one 


—- The duce take her and her influence too 
for at that word I loſe all patience much good 
may it do him !—— By all that is hirſute and ly! 
I cry, taking off my furr'd cap, and twiſting it round 
my — r I would not give ſixpence for a do- 
zen ſuch | 


hut 'tis an excellent cap too (putting it upon 
my head, and preſſing it claſe to my ears)—a 
warm—and ſoft ; eſpecially if you ſtroke it the right 
way— but alas ! that will never be my luck—— (fo 
here my philoſophy is ſhipwreck'd again) 


No; I ſhall never have a finger in the pie (ſe 
here 1 break my metaphor) - 


Cruſt and crumb, 


Inſide and out, | 
Top 
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- Fop and dock I deteſt it; I hate it, I re- 
pudiate it——L'm ſick at the fight of it—— 


'Tis all pepper, 
_ 
aragen, 
ſalt, jw | 
devil's dung By the great arch caok of 
cooks, who.does nothing, I think, from morning to 
night, but fit down. by the fire - ſide and invent in- 
—_— diſhes for us, I would not touch it for the 


| —©O Tridram Triſtram ! cried Jenny. 


0 Jenny ! Jenny | replied I, and ſo went on with 
the twelfth chapter. 


CHAP. XII 
Not touch it for the world,” did I ay 


Lord, how I have heated wy imagination with this 
metaphor ! 


CHAP. XIII. 


WH ſhews, let your reverences and- worſhips 
ſay what you will of it (for as for thinking: 
all who do think—think pretty much alike, both 
upon it and other matters)——Love. is — at 
leaſt alphabetically ſpeaking, one of the moſt 


A tin 
B — 
C onfounded 
D eviliſh affairs of life the mot 
E. xtra vagant | 
F utilitious 


G alli- 
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G alligaſkinifh 

H andy-dandyiſh 

I racundulous (there is no K to it) and 

L yrical of all human paſſions : at the ſame 

time, the moſt 
M iſgiving 
N innyhammering 

O bſtipating 

P ragmatical 

S tridulous 

R idiculous though by- che · by. the R - ſhould 
have gone firſ.—But 42 tis of ſuch a nature, as 
my father once told my uncle Toby upon the cloſe 
of a long difſertation upon the ſubject « You can. 
«6 ſcarce,” ſaid he, combine two ideas together 
„ upon it, brother Toby, without an hypa _ 
—— What's that ? cried my uncle Toby.—— 


The cart before the horſe, replied my father 


And what has he to do there? cried my uncle 
Toby 


Nothing, quoth my father, but to get in——or 
let it alone, 


Now widow Wadman, as I told you before, would 
do neither the one or the other. | 


She ſtood however ready harneſſed and capariſon- 
ed at all points to watch accidents. 


CHAP, XIV. 


HE Fates, who certainly all foreknew of theſe 
amours of widow Wadman and my uncle Toby, 
had, from the. firſt creation of nature and motion (and 
with more courteſy than they uſually do things of 
this kind) eſtabliſhed ſuch a chain of cauſes and et- 


fects * ſo faſt to one another, that it was 
ſcarce 


= So —⅜ 


and their tunicles, to the blind gut 


E 


ſcarce poſſible for my uncle Toby to have dwelt in a- 


ny other honſe in the world, or to have occupied a- 
ny other garden in Chriſtendom, but the very houſe 
and garden which join'd and laid parallel to Mrs, 
Wadman's. This, with the advantage of a thickſet 
arbour in Mrs Wadman's garden, but planted in the 
hedge-row of my uncle Toby's, put all the occaſions 
into her hands which Love-militancy wanted: ſhe 
could obſerve my uncle Toby's motions, and was 
miſtreſs likewiſe of his councils of war; and as his 
unſuſpecting heart had given leave to the corporal, 


through the mediation of Bridget, to make her | 


wicker pate of communication to enlarge her walks, 
it enabled her to cary on her approaches to the very 
door of the ſentry-box ; and fometimes out of grati- 
tude, to make the attack, and endeavour to blow my 
uncle Toby up in the very ſeatry-box itſelt, 


CHAP. XV. 


T5 is a great pitxy——but *tis cert in from every 
day's obſervation of man, that he may be ſet on 
fire like a candle, at either end—provided there is a 
ſufficient wick ſtanding out ; if there is not—there's 
an end of the affair; and if there is—by lighting it at 
the bottom, as the flame in that caſe has the misfor- 


tune generally to put out itſe}f —there's an end of the 


affair again. 


For my part, could 1 always have the ordering of- 
it which way 1 would be burnt myſeli—for I cannot 
bear the thoughts of being burat like a bealt—l 
would oblige a houſewife conſtantly to light me at 
the top ; for then I ſhould burn down decently to the 
focket ; that is, from my head to my heart, from my 
heart to my liver, from my liver to my bowels, and 
ſo on by the meſeraic veins and arteries, throu 
all the turns and lateral infertions of the inteſtines 


5 be- 
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Il beſeech you, doctor Slop, quoth my uncle 
Toby, interrupting him as he mentioned the b/ind gut, 
in diſcourſe with my father the night my mother was 
brought to bed of me | beſeech yon, quoth my un- 
cle Toby, to tell me which is the blind gut; for, old 


as 1 am, 1 vow I do not know to this day where it 
lies. | | 


The #ind gut, anſwered door Slop, lies betwixt 
the ilion and colon ; 


In a man? ſaid my father. : 


— Tis preciſely the ſame, cried doctor Slop, in 
2 WONAaN—— \ 


That's more than I know, quoth my father. 


CHAP. XVI. 


And ſo to make ſure of both ſyſtems, Mrs, 
Wadman predeterinined to light my uncle Toby nei- 
ther at this end or that; but like a prodigal's candle, 
to light him, if poſſible, at both ends at once. 


Now, through all the lumber rooms of military 
furniture, including both of horſe and foot, from the 
great arſenal of Venice to the Tower of London (ex- 
cluſive) if Mrs. Wadman had been rummaging for ſe- 
ven years together, and with Bridget to help her, 
the could not have found any one blind or mantelet 
ſo fit for her purpoſe, as that which the expediency 
N my uncle Toby's affairs had fixed up ready to her 9 

ands. 4 


I believe I have not told you Bat I don't know 
poſſibly I have——be it as it will, 'tis one of the 
number of thoſe many things, which a man had bet- | 
ter do over again, than diſpute about it That what- _ 
ever town or fortreſs the corporal was at work upon, 
Vor, II. U during 
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during the courſe of their campaign, my uncle Toby 
always took care, on the inſide of his ſentry- box, which 
was towards his left hand, to have a plan of the place, 
faſten'd up with two or three pins at the top, but 
looſe at the bottom, for the conveniency of holding it 
up to the eye, Cc. . as occaſions required; ſo that 
when -an attack was reſolved upon, Mrs. Wadman 
had nothing more to do, when ſhe had got advanced 


to the daor of the ſentry-box, but to extend her right 


hand; and edging in her left foot at the ſame move. 
ment, to take hold of the map or plan, or upright, or 


whatever it was, and with outſtretched neck meetin 


it half way,—to advance it towards her; on whic 
my uncle Toby's paſſions was ſure to catch fire 
for he would inftantly take hold of the other corner 


pipe, in the.other, begin an explanation, 


When the attack was advanced to this point | 


the world will naturally enter into the reaſons of Mrs, 
Wadman's next ſtroke of generalſhip which was, 


to take my uncle Toby's tobacco-pipe out of his hand 


as ſoon as ſhe poſſible could; which, under one pre- 
rence or other, but generally that of pointing more 
diſtin&ly at fome-redoubt or breaſt- work in the map, 
ſhe would effe& before my uncle Toby (poor ſoul !) 
had well march'd above half a dozen toiſes with it. 


Alt obliged my uncle Toby to make uſe of his 
forefinger, | 


The difference it made in the attack was this; 
That in going upon it, as in the firſt caſe, with the 
end of her forehnger againſt the end of my uncle To- 
by's tobacco-pipe, ſhe might have travelled with it, 


cle Toby's lines reach'd ſo far, without any effect: 
For as there was no arterial or vital heat in the end 
of the tobacco-pipe, it could excite no ſentiment —— 
it could neither give fire by pulfation——or receive 
it by ſympathy ——'twas nothing but ſmoak. 
Whereas, 


of the map in his left hand, and with the end of his | 


2 the lines, from Dan to Beer-ſtheba, had my un- 
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Whereas, in following my uncle Toby's forefinger 
with hers, cloſe through all the little turns and in- 
dentings of his works preſſing fometimes againſt. 
the ſide of it, —then treading upon its * 
then tripping it up——then touching it here 
then there, and ſo on——it ſet ſomething at leaſt in 
motion.. 


This, though flight ſkirmiſhing, and at a diſtance 
1 the main body, yet drew on the reſt; for here, 
the map uſually falling with the back of it cloſe to 
the ſide of the ſentry-box, my uncle Toby, in the ſim- 
plicity of his ſoul, would lay his band flat upon it, 
in order to go on with his explanation; and Mrs. Wad- 
man, by a manuvre as quick as thought, would as. 
certainly place her's cloſe beſides it: this at once o- 
pened a eommunication, large many for any. ſentĩ · 
ment to paſs or repaſs, which a perfon ſkill'd in the 
elementary and practical part of love-making, has oc 
caſion ſor | 


By bringing up her forefinger parallel (as before) 
to my uncle Toby's——it unavoidably brought the 
thumb into ation——and the forefinger and thumb 
wm once. engaged, as naturally brought in the whole 
hand. Thine, dear uncle-Toby! was never now in: 
its right place Mrs. Wadman had it ever to take 
up, or, with the gentleſt puſhings, protruſions, and 
equivocal — pn that a hand to be rempved is 
capable of receiving to get it preſs d a hair-breadth: 
of one. ſide. out of her way. ; | 


Whilſt this was-doing, how could ſhe forget to make 
him ſenſible, that it was her leg. (and no one's elſe) 
at the bottom of the ſentry-box, which ſlightly preſs'd 
againſt the calf of his So that my uncle Toby be- 
ing thus attacked and ſore. puſh'd on both his. wings 


as it a vonder, if now and then, it put his 


center into diſorder? 


the duce take it! ſaid my uncle Toby, _ 
U 2. CHAP.. 


CHAP. XVII. 


THESE attacks of Mrs. Wadman, you will rea- 
dily conceive to be of different kinds; varying 
from each other, like the attacks which hiſtory is full 
of, and from the ſame reaſons. A general looker- 


on would ſcarce allow them to be attacks at all | 


or if he did, would confound them all together 


but I write not to them: it will be time enough to be 


a little more exact in my deſcriptions of them, as 1 
come up to them, which will not be for ſome chap. 
ters; having nothing more to add ia this, but thatin 


a bundle of original papers and drawings which my 
father took care to roll np by themſelves, there is a2 


plan of Bouchain in perſect preſervation (and ſhalt be 
kept ſo, whilſt I have power to preſerve any thing) | 


upon the lower corner of which, on the right hand 


ſide, there is ſtill remaining the marks of a ſnuffy finger . 
and thumb, which there is all the reaſon in the world | 


to imagine were Mrs. Wadman's; for the oppoſite 


fide of the margin, which I ſuppoſe to have been my | 
uncle Toby's, is abſolutely clean : This feems an au- 


thenticated record of ane of theſe attacks; for there | 


are veſtigia of the two punctures partly grown vp, 
but Rill viſible on the oppoſite corner of the map, 


which are unqueſtionably the very holes, through 


which it bas been pricked up in the ſentry- box 


By all that is prieſtly ! I value this precious relick, 
with its /tigmata and pþricks, more than all the relicks 
of the Romiſh church always excepting, when ! 
am writing upon theſe matters, the pricks which en- 
ter'd the flelh of St. Radagunda in the deſert, which, 
in your road from Fesse to CLuwy, the nuns of that 
name will thew you for love. 
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c HAP. XVIII. 


Think, an' pleaſe your honour, quoth Trim, the 
; fortifications are quite deſtroyed ——and the ba- 
ſon is upon a level with the mole——T1 think ſo too; 
replied my uncle Toby, with a ſigh half ſuppreſs'd 


but ſtep into the parlour, Trim, for the ſtipula- - 
tion it lies upon the table. 


It has lain there theſe ſix weeks, replied the corpo- 


ral, till this very morning that the old woman kind- 
led the fire with it— _ 


hen, ſaid my uncle Toby, there is no fur- - 
ther occaſion for our ſervices. The more, an' pleaſe 
your honour, the pity, ſaid the corporal; in MPS | 
which he caſt his ſpade into the wheel-barrow, which 
was beſide: him, with an air the moſt expreſſive 
of diſconſolation that can be imagined, and was hea- 
vily turning. about to look for his pick- ax, his pio · 
neer's ſhovel, his picquets, and other little military 
ſtores, in order to carry them off the field when 
a heigh ho! from the ſentry- box, which, being made 
of thin ſlit deal, reverberated the ſound more ſorrow- 
fully to his ear, forbade him. SI 5 


No, ſaid the corporal to himſelf; 1'll do it 
before his honour riſes to-morrow morning: ſo ta- 

king his ſpade out of the wheel-barrow again, with 

a little earth in it, as if to level ſomething at the foot 
of the glacis——but with a real intent to approach 

nearer to his maſter, in order to divert him he 
looſen'd a ſod or two——pared the edges with his 
ſpade, and having given them a gentle blow or two 

with the back of it, he fat himſelf down cloſe by my 
uncle Toby's feet, and began as follows. 


* 
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Ib was a thouſand pities though I believe, an' 
| pleaſe your honour, 1 am going to ſay but a fool- 
iſh kind of a thing for a ſoldier—— 


A ſoldier, cried my uncle Toby, interrupting the 
corporal, is no more exempt from ſaying a fooliſh thing, 
Trim, than a man of letters — But not ſo often; 
an' pleaſe your honour, replied the corporal My 
uncle Toby gave a nod. 


* 


It was a thouſand pities, ſaid the corporal, caſting 
his eye upon Dunkirk, and the mole, as Servint Sul- 
ficius, in returning out of Aſia (when he failed from 


gina towards Megara) did upon Corinth and Py- 


reus 


It was a thonſand pities, an' pleaſe your ho- 
* nour, to deſtroy theſe works - and a thouſand pi- 
* ties to have let them ſtood,” 


—— T.hou art right, Trim, in both caſes, ſaid my 
uncle Toby—-—T his, continued the corporal, is the 
reaſon, that from the beginning of their demolition to 
the end I have never once Whiſtled, or ſung, or 
laugh'd, or cry'd, or talk'd of paſs'd done deeds, or 
told your honour one ſtory good or bad —— 


Thou haſt many excellencies, Trim, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, and I] hold it not the leaſt of them, as 
thou happeneſt to be a ſtory-teller, that of the num- 
ber thou haſt told me, either to amuſe me in my pain- 
ful hours, or divert me in my grave ones—thou haſt 
ſeldom told me a bad one 


Sw | —— —Becauſc, 
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Becauſe, an' pleaſe your honour, except one of 
a King of Bohemia and his ſeven caſiles,— they are 
all true; for they are about mylelt 


I do not like the ſubje&t the worſe, Trim, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, on that ſcore : But prithee, what is this 
ſtory ? thou haſt excited my curioſity, 


111 tell it your honour, quoth the corporal directly 
— Provided, faid my uncle "Toby, looking ear neſtly 
towards Dunkirk and the mole again provided it 
is not a merry one ; to ſuch, Trim, a man ſhould e- 
ver bring one half of the entertainment. along with 
him; and the diſpoſition I am in at preſent would 
wrong both thee, | rim, and thy ftory-— It is not 
a merry one by any means, replied the corporal— 
Nor would I have it altogether a grave one, added 
my uncle Toby It is neither the one or the other, 
replied the corporal, but will ſuit your bonour exact- 
ly—— Then ll thank thee for it with all my heart, 
cried my uncle Toby; ſo prithee begin it, Trim. 


The corporal made his reverence; and though it 
is not ſo ealy a matter as the world imagines, to pull 
off a lank Montero-cap with grace or a whit leſs 
difficult, in my conceptions, when a man is fitting 
ſquat upon the ground, to make a bow fo teeming 
with reſpe& as the corporal was wont, yet by ſuffer- 
ing the palm of his right hand, which was towards his 
maller, to ſlip backward upon the graſs, a little be- 
yond his body, in order to allow it the greater ſweep 

and by an unforced compreſſion, at the ſame 
time, of his cap, with the thumb and the ſorefingers of 
his left, by which the diameter of the cap became re- 
duced, ſo that it might be ſaid rather to be inſenſibly 
ſqueez'd— than pull'd off with a flatus the 
corporal acquitted himſelf of both, in a better man- 
ner than the poſture of his affairs promiſed; and ha- 
ving hemmed twice, to find in what key his ſtory 
would beſt go, and Leſt ſuit his maſter's humour 


he 
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he exchanged a ſingle look of kindneſs with him, and 


ſet off thus. 


The flory of the king of B6b emia and his ſeven caſtles, 
HERE was a certain king of Bo - - he———— 


As the corporal was entering the confines of Bohe - 


mia, my uncle Toby obliged him to halt for a ſingle 


moment; he had ſet out bare-headed, having, ſince 
he pull'd off his Montero-cap, in the latter end of the 


laſt chapter, left it lying beſide him on the ground. 


ſo that before the corporal had well got through the 


firſt five words of his ſtory, had my uncle Toby twice 
touch'd his Montero-cap with the end of his cane, 


interrogatively——as much as to ſay, Why don't 


you put it on, Trim? Trim took it up with the moſt 


reſpectful ſlowneſs, and caſting a glance of humilia- 


tion as he did it, upon the embroidery of the fore- part, 


which being diſmally tarniſh'd and fray'd moreover 


in ſome of the principal leaves and boldeſt parts of the 


pattern, he lay'd it down again betwixt his two feet, 
in order to moralize upon the ſubject. 


' Tis every word of it but too true, cried my 


uncle Toby, that thou art about to obſerve 


« Nothing in this world, Trim, is made to laſt for- 


& ever.” | 


— But when tokens, dear Tom, of thy love and 
remembrance wear out, ſaid Trim, what ſhall we 
4 an 


There is no occaſicn, Trim, quoth my uncle To- 
by, to ſay any thing elſe ; and was a man to pecale 
| 18 


The eye of goodneſs eſpieth all things 


„ 
in oO TOT 


D 
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his brains till Doom's day, I believe, Trim, it would 
be impoſſible. : 


The corporal perceiving my uncle Toby was in 
the right, and that it would be in vain for the wit of 
man to think of extracting a purer moral from his 
cap, without further attempting it, he put it on; and 
paſſing his hand aeroſs his forehead to rub out a pen- 
five wrinkle, which the text and the doctrine between 
them had engender'd, he return'd, with the ſame look 
and tone of voice, to his ſtory of the king of Bohe- 
mia and his ſeven caſtles, | 


The flory of the king of Bohemia and bis ſeven caſtles, 
| 4 continued, 


Tous was a certain king in Bohemia, but in 


whoſe reign, except his own, 1 am not able to 
inform your honour | | 


1 do not defire it of thee, Trim, by any means, 
cried my uncle Toby, 5 


Alt was a little before the time, an' pleaſe your 
honour, when giants were beginning to leave off 
breeding ;— but in what year of our Lord that 
WAS—— | 


I would not give a half-penny to know, faid 
my uncle Toby, 


Only, an' pleaſe your honour, it makes a ſto- 
ry look the better in the face 


——'Tis thy own, Trim, ſv ornament it after thy 
oven faſhion ; and take any date, continued my uncle 
Toby, looking pleaſantly upon him—take any date 

: 1 
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in the whole world thou chuſeſt, and put it to thou 
art heartily welcome é 


The corporal bowed ; for of every century, and 
of every year of that century, from the firſt creation 
of the world down to Noah's flood; and from Noah's 
flood, to the birth of Abraham ; through all the pil- 
gramages of the patriarchs, to the departure- of the 
Iſraelites out of Egypt——and throughout all the 
Dynaſties, Olympiads, Urbecondita's, and other me- 
morable epochas of the different nations of the world, 
down to the coming of Chriſt; and from thence to 
the very moment in which the corporal was tellin 
his ſtory had my uvcle Toby ſubjected this vaſi 
empire of time and all its abyſſes at his feet. But as 
MODESTyY fcaree touches with a finger what L1Bz- 


RALITY Offers her with both hands open—the corpo- 


ral contented himſelf with the very worſt year of the 
whole bunch ; which, to prevent your honours of the 
Majority and Minority from tearing the very fleſh off 
your bones in conteſtation, Whether that year is 
*« not always the laſt caſt-year of the laſt caſt-almanack” 

— 1 'I tell you plainly, it was; but from a differ- 
ent reaſon than you wot of——- 


Alt was the year next him 
the year of our Lord ſeventeen hundred and twelve, 


when the duke of Ormond was playing the devil in 
Flanders——the corporal took it, and ſet out with 


it afreſh on his expedition to Bohemia. 


The ſlory of the king of Bohemia and. his ſeven caſiles, 
| continued. 


N the year of our Lord ſeventeen hundred and 
twelve, there was, an' pleaſe your honour —— 


To tell thee truly, Trim, quoth my uncle To- 
by, any other date would have pleaſed me mach bet- 
ter, not only on account of the ſad ſtain upon our 
hiſtory 


which being 
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hiſtory that year, in — off our troops, and re- 
fuſing to cover the ſiege eſnoi, though Fagel 
was carrying on the works with ſuch incredible vi- 
our—but hkewiſe on the ſcore, Trim, of thy own 
ory ; becauſe if there are—and which, from what 
thou haſt dropped, I partly ſuſpect to be the fat—if 
there are giants in it—— 


There is but one, an' pleaſe your honour —— 


'Tis as bad as twenty, replied my uncle Toby, 
thou ſhould'ſt have carried him back ſome ſeven 
or. eight hundred years out of harm's way, both of 
critics and other people ; and therefore I would 
adviſe thee, if ever thou telleſt it again 


If 1 live, an' pleaſe your hononr, but once to 
get through it, I will never tell it again, quoth Trim, 
either to man, woman, or child Poo—poo ! ſaid 
my uncle Toby—bur with accents of ſuch ſweet en- 
couragement did he utter it, that the corporal went 
on with his ſtory with more alacrity than ever. 


The flory of the king of Bobemia and bis ſeven caſtles, 
continued. 


HERE was, an' pleaſe your honour, ſaid the 

corporal, raifing his voice and rubbing the 
palms of his two hands cheerily together as he begun, 
a certain king of Bohemia—— 


Leave out the date entirely, Trim, quoth my 
uncle Toby, leaning forwards, and laying his hand 
gently upon the corporal's ſhoulder to temper the 
interruption—— leave it out entirely, Trim ; a ſtory 
paſſes very well without theſe niceties, unleſs one is 
pretty ſure of em — Sure of em! ſaid the corpe- 
ral, ſhaking his head 


Right ; 
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Right, anſwered my uncle Toby; it is not eaſy, 
Trim, for one, bred up as thou and | have been to 
arms, who ſeldom looks further forward than to the 
end of his muſket, or backwards beyond his knapſack, 
to know much about this matter — God bleſs your 
honour ! ſaid the corporal, won by the manner 
of my uncle Toby's reaſoning as much as by the rea- 
ſoning itſelf, he has ſomething elſe to do; if not on 
action, or a march, or upon duty in. his garrifon— 
he has his firelock, an' pleaſe your honour, to furbiſh— 
his accoutrements to take care of—his regimentals to 
mend—hirmſelf to ſhave and keep clean, ſo as to ap- 

ar always like what he is upon the parade; what 
buſineſs, added the corporal, triumphantly, has a ſol- 
dier, an“ pleaſe your honour, to know any thing at 
all of geography ? 


——T hou would'ſt have ſaid chronology, Trim, 
ſaid my uncle Toby; for as for geography, tis of 
abſolute uſe to him ; he muſt be acquainted intimate- 
ly with every country and its boundaries where his 
poſſeſhon carries him; he ſhould know every town 
and city, and village and hamlet, with the canals, 
the roads, and hollow ways which lead up to them; 
there is not a river or a rivulet he paſſes, Trim, but he 
ſhould be able at firſt fight to tell thee what is its 
name—in what mountains it takes it riſe what is its 


courfe—how far it is navigable, —where fordable— - | 


where not; he ſhould know the fertility of every val- 
ley, as well as the hind who ploughs it ; and be able 
to deſcribe, or, if it is required, to give thee an ex- 
act map of all the plains and defiles, the forts, the 
acclivities, the woods and moraſſes, through and by 
which his army is to march; he ſhould know their pro- 
duce, their plants, their minerals, their waters, their 
animals, their ſeaſons, their climates, their heats and 
cold, their inhabitants, their cuſtoms, their language, 
their policy, and even their religion, 


Is it elſe to be conceived, corporal, continued my 
uncle Toby, riſing up in his ſentry-box, as he began 
| to 
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to warm in this part of his diſcourſe—How Mart- 
borough could have marched his army from the 
banks of the Maes to Belburg ; from Belburg to 
Kerpenord—(here the corporal could fit no longer) 
from Kerpenord, Trim, to Kalfaken'; from Kalſaken 
to Newdorf ; from Newdorf to Landenbourg ; from 
Landenbourg to Mildenheim ; from Mildenheim to 
Elchingen ; from Elchingen to Gingen ; from Gin- 
gen to Balmerchoffen ; from Balmerchoffen to Skel- 


_— where he broke in upon the enemy's works ; 
forced 


marching at the head of them through Friburg, Ho- 
kenwert, and Schonevelt, to the plains of Blenheim 


not have advanced a ſtep, or made one fingle day's 
march without the aids of Geography As tor Chro- 
nology, I own, Trim, continued my uncle Toby, ſit- 
ting down again coolly in his ſentry-box, that of all 
others, it ſeems a ſcience which the ſoldier might beft 
ſpare, was it not for the lights which that ſcience 
mult one day give him, in determining the invention 
of powder ; the furious execution of which, reaver- 
ſing every thing like thunder before it, has become a 
new zra to us of military improvements, changing ſo 
totally the nature of attacks and defences both by 
ſea and land, and awakening ſo much art and ſkill 
in doing it, that the world cannot be too exact in 
aſcertaining the preciſe time of its diſcovery, or too 
inquiſitive in knowing what great man was the diſco- 
verer, and what occaſions gave birth to it. 


I am far from controverting, continued my uncle 
Toby, what hiſtorians agree in, that in the year of 


our Lord 1380, under the reign of Wencelaus, fon of 
Charles the Fourth a certain prieſt, whoſe name 
was Schwartz, ſhew'd the uſe of powder to the Vene- 
tians, in their wars againſt the Genoeſe : but 'tis 
certain he was not the firſt ; becauſe if we are to be- 
lieve Don Pedro the biſkop of Leon—How came 
prieſts and biſhops, an' pleaſe your honour, te trouble 

Vor. II. X | their 


is paſſage over the Danube; croſs d the Lech 
- puſhed on his troops into the heart of the empire, 


and Hochſtet Great as he was, corporal, he could 
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their heads ſo much about gun-powder ? God knows, 
ſaid my uncle Toby his providence brings good 
out of every thing—and he avers, in his chronicle 
of King Alphonſus, who reduced Toledo, That in 
in the year 1343, which was full thirty-ſeven years 
before that time, the ſecret of powder was well 
known, and employed with ſucceſs, both by Moors 
and Chriſtians, not only in their ſea- combats, at that 

riod, but in many of their moſt memorable ſieges 
in Spain and Barbary—And all the world knows, 
that Friar Bacon had wrote expreſsly about it, and 
had generouſly given the world a receipt to make it by, 
above a hundred and fifty years before even Schwartz 
was born—And that the Chineſe, added my uncle 
Toby, embarraſs us, and all accounts of it ſtill more, 
by boaſting of the inventions ſome hundreds of years 
even before him 


— They are a pack of liars, I believe, cried 


Tri-m— 


They are ſome how or other deceived, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, in this matter, as is plain to me from 
the preſent miſerable eſtate of military architecture 
amongſt them; which conſiſts of nothing more than 
a foſsè with a brick wall without flanks and for 
what they give us as a baſtion at each angle of it, tis 


ſo barbarouſly conſtructed, that it looks for all the 


world — Like one of my ſeven caſtles, 
an' pleaſe your honour, quoth Trim. 


My uncle Toby, though in the utmoſt diſtreſs for a 
co n pariſon, moſt courteouſly refuſed Trim's offer — 
till Trim telling him, he had half a dozen more in 
Pohemia, which he knew not how to get off his hands 
my uncle Toby ves ſo touch'd with the pleaſant- 
ry of heart of the co >=: 1 that he diſcontinued 
his differtation upon gun-powder -and begged 
the corporal forthwith to go on with his ſtory of the 
King of Bohemia and his ſeven caſtles. . 45 
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The flory of the King of Buhemia and his ſeven caſtles, 


continued. 
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HIS unfortunate King of Bohemia, ſaid Trim 
ä Was he unfortunate then? cried my 
uncle Toby, for he had been ſo wrapt up in his diſ- 
ſertation upon gun-powder and other military affairs, 
that though he had deſired: the corporal to go on, yet 
the many interruptions he had given, dwelt not ſo 
ſtrong upon his fancy, as to account for the epithet 
as he unfortunate then, Trim? ſaid my uncle 
Toby, pathetically The corporal, withing firſt the 
word and all its ſynonimas at the devil, forthwith be- 1 
gan to run back in his mind the principal events in | 
the King of Bohemia's ſtory ; from every one of 4 
which, it appearing that he was the moſt for- 
tunate man that ever exiſted in the world it put | 
the corporal to a ſtand ; for not caring to retract his i 
epithet——and leſs, to explain it——and leaft of all, 4 
to twiſt his tale (like men of lore) to ſerve a ſyſtem — 
—he look'd up in my uncle Toby's face for aſſiſtance 4 
— but ſeeing it was the very thing my uncle Toby 1 
ſat in expectation of himſelf — er a hum and a. 
haw, he went on | 


The king of Bohemia, an' pleaſe your honour, re- | 
plied the corporal, was unfortunate, as thus That: | 
taking great pleaſure in navigation and all ſort of | 
ſea-affairs——and there happening, throughout rhe 
whole kingdom of Bohemia, to be. no ſea-port. town It 
whateve | 


How the duce ſhould chere Trim? cried my. uncle 11 
Toby; for Bohemia being totally inland, it could | 
have happen'd no. otherwiſe It might; | ſaid. 
Trim, if it had pleaſed God 1 
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My uncle Toby never ſpoke of the being and natural | 
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attributes of God, but with diffidence and heſita - 
tion — 


believe not, replied my uncle Toby, after 
ſome pauſe for being inland, as I ſaid, and having 
Sileſia and Moravia to the eaſt ; Luſatia and Upper 
Saxony to the north ; Franconia to the weſt ; and 
Bavaria to the ſouth : Bohemia could not have been 
propell'd to the ſea, wighout ceaſing to be Bohemia 
nor could the fea, on the other hand, have come 
up to Bohemia, without overflowing a great part of 
Germany, and deſtroying millions of unfortunate in- 
habitants who could make no defence againſt it—— 
Scandalous! cried Trim— which would beſpeak, 
added my uncle Toby, mildly, ſuch a want of com- 
paſſion in him who is the father of it — chat, I 


think, Trim— the thing could have happened no 


way. 


The corporal made the bow of unfeigned convition, 
and went on. l 09 58 | 


Now the King of Bohemia with his queen and 
courtiers happening one fine ſuramer's evening to walk 
Out Aye! there the word happening is right, Trim, 
cried my uncle Toby ; for the King of Bohemia, and 
his queen might have walk'd out, or let it alone ;— 
—'twas a matter of contingency, which might hap- 
pen, or not, juſt as chance ordered it. '1 


King William was of an opinion, an' pleaſe your 
honour, quoth Trim, that every thing was predeſti- 
ned for us in this world; inſomuch, that he would of- 
ten ſay to his ſoldiers, that ** every ball had its bil- 
let.“ He was a great man, ſaid my uncle Toby 
And I believe, continued Trim, to this day, that 
the ſhot which diſabled me at the battle of Landen, 
was pointed at my knee for no other purpoſe, but to 
take me out of his ſervice, and place me in your 
honour's, where I ſhould be taken ſo much better care 


of 
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of in my old age It ſhall never, Trim, be conftrus- 
ed-otherwiſe, ſaid my uncle Toby. 


The heart both of the maſter and the man, were 
alike ſubject to ſudden overflowings; a ſhort ſi · 
lence enſued.. | | 


Beſides, ſaid the corporal, reſuming the diſcourſe 
—but in a gayer accent — if it had not been for 
that ſingle. ſhot, I had never, an! pleaſe your honour, 
been in love 


So, thou waſt once in love, Trim! ſaid my uncle 
Toby, ſmiling —— 


Souſe !' replied the corporal—over head and ears! 
an' pleaſe your honour. Prithee when? where 2—and 
how came it to paſs ?——l1 never heard one word of 
it before, quoth my uncle Toby. ——I dare fay, 
anſwered Trim, that every drummer and ſerjeant's ſon 
in the regiment knew. of it——Its high time I ſhould. 
— ſaid my uncle Toby. X 


Your honour remembers with concern, ſaid the 
coporal, the total rout and confuſion of our camp 
and army at the affair of Landen; every one was left 


to ſhift for himſelf ; and if it had not been for the 


regiments of Wyndham, Lumley, and Galway, 
which covered the retreat over the bridge of Neer- 
ſpecken, the king himſelf could 1 gained 
it he was preſs'd hard, as your honour knows, on 


every fide of him 


Gallant mortal ! cried my uncle Toby, caught 
up with enthuſiaſm—this moment, now that all is loſt, 
I ſee. him galloping acroſs me, corporal, to the left, 
to bring up the remains of the Engliſh horſe along 
with him to ſupport the right, and tear the laurel 
from Luxembourg's brows, if yet tis poſſible— I 


ſee him with the knot of his ſcarf juſt ſhot off, infu- 


ling freſh ſpirits into poor Galway's regiment—riding 
; X 3 along 
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along the line then wheeling about, and yes 


Conti at the head of it. Brave ! brave by hea- 
ven ! cried my uncle 'Toby—he deſerves a crown 
As richly, as a thief a halter, ſhouted Trim. 


My uncle Toby knew the corporal's loyalty ; —o- 
therwiſe the compariſon was not at all to his mind 
it did not altogether ſtrike the corporal's fancy 
when he had made it but it could not be recall'd 
— ſo he had nothing to do, but proceed. 


As the number of wounded was prodi ious, and no 


one had time to think of any thing, but his own ſafe- | 


ty—Though Talmaſh, ſaid my uncle Toby, brought 
off the foot with great prudence——But I was left 
upon the field, ſaid the corporal . Thou waſt ſo, 
poor fellow ! replied my uncle Toby, So that it 
was noon the next day, continued the corporal, be- 
fore I was exchanged, and put into a cart with thir- 


teen or fourteen more, in order to be convey'd to our 


There is no part of the body, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, where a wound occaſions more intolerable an 
guiſh than upon the knee—— | 


Except the groin, faid my uncle Toby. An' 
pleaſe your honour, replied the corporal, the knee, 
in my opinion, muſt certainly be the moſt acute, there 
being ſo many tendons and what-d'ye-call-'ems all 
about it. | 


It is for that reaſon, quoth my uncle Toby, that 
the groin is infinitely more ſenſible there being not 
only as many tendons and what-d'ye-call-'ems (for I 


know their names as little as thou do'ſt)—— about it 
but moreover * # * | 


Mrs, Wadman, who had been all the time in her 
arbour—inſtantly Ropp'd her breath—unpinn'd her 
mob at the chin, and Rood up upon one leg 5 | 

e 


„ __ 
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The diſpute was maintained with amicable and e- 
qual force betwixt my uncle Toby and Trim for ſome 
time; till Trim at length recollectiag that he had 
often cried at his maſter's ſufferings, but never ſhed a 
tear at his own—was for giving up the point, which 
my uncle Toby would not allow: 'Tis a proof of 
nothing, Trim, ſaid he, but the generoſity of thy 
temper 


So that whether the pain of a wound in the groin 


(czteris paribus) is greater than the pain of a wound 
in the knee or 5 


Whether the vain of a wound in the knee is not 


greater than the pain of a wound in the groin are 
points which to this day remain — 


| CHAP. XX. 


gs gy anguiſh of my knee, continued the corporal, 
was exceſſive in itſelf; and the uneaſineſs of the 
cart, with the roughneſs of the roads, which were ter- 
ribly cut up making bad ſtill worſe—every ſtep was 
death to me: ſo that with the loſs of blood, and the 
want of care - taking of me, and a fever I felt comin 
on befides——{ Poor ſoul ! ſaid my uncle Toby) afl 
together, an' pleaſe your honour, was more than J 
could ſuſtain. 


I was telling my ſufferings to a young woman at a 
peaſant's houſe, where our cart, which was the laſt 
of the line,. had halted; they had help'd me in, and 
the young woman had taken a cordial out of her pock- 
et, and dropp'd it upon ſome ſugar; and ſeeing it 
had cheer'd. me, ſhe had given it me a ſecond and a 
third time 80 I was telling her, an' pleaſe your 
honour, the anguiſh I was in, and was ſaying it was 
ſo intolerable to me, that 1 had much rather lie down 
upon the bed, turning my face towards one which 
was in the corner of the room—and die, than go on 

hen, 
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ohen, upon her attempting to lead me to it, 21 
fainted away in her arms. She was a good ſoul! as 
hear. | 


thought love had been 2 joyous thing, quoth my 
uncle Toby. 


»Tis the moſt ſerious thing, An pleaſe your honour, 
(ſometimes), that is in the world. 


By the perſuaſion of the young woman, continued 
the corporal, the cart of the wounded men ſet off 
without me: ſhe had aſſured them I ſhould expire im- 
mediately if I was put into the cart. So when I came 
to myſelf ——1. found myſelf in a ſtill quiet cottage, 
with no one but the young woman, and the peaſant 
and his wife. I was laid acroſs the bed in the corner 
of the room, with my wounded leg upon a-chair, and 
the young woman beſide me, holding the corner of 
her handkerchief dipp'd in vinegar to my noſe with 
one hand, and rubbing my temples with the other. 


I took her at firſt for the daughter of the peaſant 
(for it was no inn)—ſo had offer d her a little purſe 
with eighteen florins, which my poor brother Tom 


(here Trim wip'd his eyes) had ſent me as a token, by | 


a recruit, juſt before he ſet out for Liſbon 


I never told your honour that piteous ſtory; 
yet here Trim wiped his eyes a third time. 


The young woman call'd the old man and his wife 
into the room, to ſhew them the money, in order to 
| 2 me credit for a bed and what little neceſſaries I 
ſhould want, till I ſhould be in a condition to be got 
to the hoſpital.— Come then ! ſaid ſhe, tying up the 
little purſe—PIlt be your banker — but as that office 
alone will not keep me employ'd, 111 be your nurſe 
oo. : . 

7 I 
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I thought by her manner of ſpeaking this, as well 
as by her dreſs, which I then began to conſider more 
attentively——that the young woman could not be the 
daughter of the peaſant, | 


She was in black down to her toes, with her hair 
conceal'd under a cambric border, laid cloſe to her 
forehead : ſhe was one of thoſe kind of nuns, an' pleaſe 
your honour, of which, your honour knows, there 
are a good many in Flanders which they let go looſe 
By thy deſcription, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
I dare fay ſhe was a young Beguine, of which there 
are none to be found any where but in the Spaniſh 
Netherlands—except at Amſterdam-——they differ 
from nuns in this, that they can quit their cloiſter if 
they chuſe to marry ; they viſit and take care of the 
fick by profeſſion-——1 had rather, for my own part, 
they did it out of good - nature. | 


be often told me, quoth Trim, ſhe did it for 
the love of Chriſt—1 did not like it, ——1 believe, 
Trim, we are both wrong, ſaid my uncle Toby —we'll 
aſk Mr. Yorick about it to-night at my brother Shan- 
dy's——-ſo put me in mind, added my uncle Toby. 


The young Beguine, continued the corporal, had 
ſcarce given herſelf time to tell me ſhe would be 
% my nurſe,” when ſhe haſtily turned about to begin 
the office. of one, and prepare ſomething for me 
and in a ſhort time - though I thought it a long one 
—ſhe came back with flannels, &c. &c. and having 
fomented my knee ſoundly for a couple of hours, &c. 
and made a. thin baſin of gruel for my ſupper—ſhe 
wiſh'd me reſt, and promiſed to be with me early in 
the morning. —She wiſh'd me, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, what was not to be had. My fever ran very 
high that pight—ber figure made fad diſturbance 
within me —l was every moment cutting the world in 
two—to give ber half of it—and every moment was I 
crying, That 1 had nothing but a knapſack and 
eighteen florins to ſhare with h The aalen en 

| long 
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long was the fair Beguine, like an angel, eloſe by my 
bedſide, holding back my curtain and offering me cor- 
dials—and I was only awakened from my dream by 
her coming there at the hour promiſed, and giving 
them in reality. In truth, ſhe was ſcarce ever from 
me, and ſo accuſtomed was I to receive life from her 
hands, that my heart ſickened, and 1 loſt colour when 
ſhe left the room : and yet, continued the corporal, 
(making one of the ſtrangeſt reflections upon it in the 
world) . 


% It was not lobe tor during the three 
weeks ſhe was almoſt conſtantly with me, fomenting 
my knee with her hand, night and day—I can ho- 


neſtly ſay, an' pleaſe your honour—that * #* +* 
S 4 „„ „„ „% % „ „ „ „ * „ once. 


That was very odd, Trim, quoth my uncle To- 
e | | 


I think ſo too—ſaid Mrs. Wadman, 
It never did, ſaid the corporal, 


CHAP. XXI. 


—— But tis no marvel, continued the corporal— 
ſeeing my uncle Toby muſing upon it—for Love, an' 
pleaſe your honour, is exactly like war, in this; that 
a ſoldier, though he has eſcaped three weeks compleat 
o'Saturday night, —may nevertheleſs be ſhot through 
his heart on Sunday morain It happened ſo here, 
an' pleaſe your honour, with this difference only 
that it was on Sunday in the afternoon, when 1 fell 
in love all at once with a fiſſerara——it burſt upon 
me, an' pleaſe your honour, like a bomb ſcarce 
giving me time to ſay, * God blefs me.” 


I thought, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, a man ne- 
ver fell in love fo very ſuddenly. 1 
es, 
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Yes, an' pleaſe your honour, if he is in the way of 
it ———replied Trim. 


1 prithee, quoth my uncle Toby, inform me how 
this matter happened. 


-With all pleaſure, ſaid the corporal, making 


a bow. 


CHAP. XXII. 


Had eſcaped, continued the corporal, all that time 
from falling in love, and had gone on to the end 
of the chapter, had it not been predeſtined otherwiſe 
—— there is no reũſting our fate. 


It was on a Sunday, in the afternoon, as I told 
your honour —— 


The old man and his wiſe had walked ou. 


Every thing was ſtill and huſh as midnight about 
the houſe — — 


There was not ſo much as duck or a duckling abont 
the yard 


—— When the fair Beguine came in to ſee me. 


My wound was then in a fair way of doing well 


time, but it was ſucceeded with an itching both above 
and below my knee, ſo inſufferable, that 1 had not 
ſhut my eyes the whole night for it. 


Let me ſee it, ſaid ſhe, kneeling down upon the 


ground parallel to my knee, and laying her hand 
upon the part below it lt only wants rubbing a 
lictle, ſaid the Beguine; ſo covering it with the bed- 
clothes, ſhe began with the fore-finger of her 1 
han 


the inflammation had been gone off for ſome 
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hand to rub under my knee, guiding her fore · finger 
backwards and forwards by the edge of the flanne| 
which kept on the dreſſing. : 

In five or fix minutes I felt ſlightly the end of her 
ſecond finger and preſently it was laid flat with 
the other, and ſhe continued rubbing! in that way 
round and round for a good while; it then came in- 
to my head, that I ſhould fall in love—l bluſh'd when 
I ſaw how white a hand ſhe had—1 ſhall never, an 


pleaſe your honour, behold a hand ſo white whilſt I. 
live 


Not in that place, ſaid my uncle Toby 


Though it was the moſt ſerious deſpair in nat ure 
to the corporal—he could not forbear ſmiling. 


The young Beguine, continued the corporal, per- 
ceiving it was of great ſervice to me—from rubbing, 
for ſome time, with two - fingers—proceeded to rub 
at length, with three—till by little and little ſhe 
brought down the fourth, and then rubb'd with her 
whole hand: I will never ſay another word, an' pleaſe 
your honour, upon hands again—but it was ſofter 
than ſatin—— | l 7 | 


— —-Prithee, Trim, commend it as much as thou 
wilt faid my uncle Toby, I ſhall hear thy ſtory with 
the more delight The corporal thank'd his maſter 
moſt unfeignedly ; but having nothing to ſay upon 
the Beguine's hand, but the ſame over again——he 
proceeded to the effects of it. | 


The fair Beguine, ſaid the corporal, continued 
rubbing with her whole hand under my knee — till 
I fear'd her zeal would weary her I would do 


«© a thouſand times more,” ſaid ſhe, ** for the love 
«© of Chriſt '=— In ſaying which, ſhe paſs'd her 
hand acroſs the flannel, to the part above my knee, 


1 


which 


Do 

Pe 

> > os 
. 

— — 


— 
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which I had equally complained of, and rubb'd it 


2 


— 


alſo. 


_ 


1 perceived, then, I was beginning to be in 
love —— | 


| 
9 


14 
f . 
i 
3 


— 


As ſhe continued rub-rub-rabbing—TI felt it ſpread 
from under her hand, an' pleaſe your honour, to eve- 
ry part of my frame 


The more ſhe rubb'd, and the longer ſtrokes ſhe 
took - the more the fire kindled in my veins 
till at length, by two or three ſtrokes longer than the 


relt—— my paſſion roſe to the higheſt pitch [ 
ſeiz'd her hand 


And then, thou clapped'ſt it to thy lips, Trim, 
ſaid my uncle Toby and madeſt a ſpeech. 


Whether the corporal's amour terminated preciſely 
in the way my uncle Toby deſcribed it, is not ma- 
terial; it is enough that it contain'd in it the eſſence 
of all the love-romances which ever have been wrote 
ſince the beginning of the world, 


"PT AY, ne 
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] S ſoon as the corporal had finiſhed the ſtory of 9 
r A his amour—or rather my uncle Toby for him | 1 
. Mrs Wadman ſilently ſallied forth from her arbour, bi 
e replaced the pin in her mob, paſs'd the wicker- gate, 1 
and advanced flowly towards my uncle Toby's ſentry- i 

box: the diſpoſition which Trim had made in my | 

d uncle Toby's mind was too favourable a criſis to be il 
I let ſlippꝰd il 
0 | 40 
e —The attack was determined upon: it was facili- 1 
Tr | tated ſtill more by my uncle Toby's having ordered 
7 the corporal to wheel off the pioneer's ſhovel, the [ 
h ſpade, the pick - axe, the piquets, and other military 1 
Vor. II. 1 ſtores 1 

iv 


- moſt heartleſs attack that could be made 
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Nores which lay ſcatter'd upon the ground where 
Dunkirk ſtood — The corporal had march'd—the 
field was clear. 


Now conſider, Sir, what nonſenſe it is, either in 
fighting, or writing, or any thing elſe (whether in 
rhime to it, or not) which a man has occaſion to do 


eto act by plan: for if ever Plan, independent of all 


circumſtances, deſerved regiltering in letters of gold 
(I mean in the archives of Gotham) —it was cer tain- 


Iy the Pra of Mrs. Wadman's attack of my uncle 


Toby in his ſentry-box, By PLan Now the 
plan hanging up in it at this juncture, being the 


plan of Dunkirk— and the tale of Dunkirk a tale of 


relaxation, it oppoſed every impreſſion ſhe could 
make: and beſides, could the have gone upon it— 


the manceuvre of fingers and hands in the attack of 


the ſentry-box, was ſo outdone by that of the fair Be- 
guine's in Trim's ſtory—that juſt then, that particu- 
lar attack, however ſucceſsful before—became the 


O! let woman alone for this Mrs. Wadman had 
ſcarce opened the wicker-gate, when her genius ſport- 
ed with the change of circumſtances. 


She formed a new attack in a moment. 


CHAP, XXIV. 
I am half diſtracted, Captain Shandy, ſaid 


Mrs. Wadman, holding up her cambric handker- 


chief to her left eye, as ſhe approach'd the door of 
my uncle Toby's ſentry-box——a mote or ſand 
or ſomething | know not what, has got into 
this eye of mine——do look into it—it is not in the 


White —— 


In ſaviog which, Mrs. Wadman edged. herſelf 


cloſe in be ſide my uncle Toby, and ſqueezing herſelf 
down upon the corner of his bench, ſhe gave him an 


9 


N 
: 
| 
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opportunity; of doing. it without riſing up Do 
look into it—ſaid ſhe, 


Honeſt ſoul ! thou didſt look into it with as much 
innocency of heart, as ever child look'd into a raree- 
ſhew-box; and 'twere as much a fin. to have hur 
thee. | 


—— If a man will be peeping of his own accord 
into things of that nature — I've nothing to ſay to 
it 


My uncle Toby never did: and I will anſwer for 
him, that he would have fat quietly upon a ſopha 
from June to January, (which, you know; takes in 
both the hot and cold months), with an eye as fine 
as the Thracian * Rodope's beſides him, without 
being able to tell, whether it was a black or a blue 
one. 


The difficulty was to get my uncle Toby to look: 
at one at all, 


'Tis ſurmounted. And 


I ſee him yonder with his pipe pendulous in his 
hand, and the aſhes falling out of it-—looking—and 
looking then rubbing his eyes ——and looking again, 
with twice the good nature that ever Gallileo look'd 
for a ſpot in the ſun. 


In vain! for by all the powers which ani- 
mate the organ—— Widow Wadman's left eye ſhines 
this moment as lucid as her right——there is neither 
mote, or ſand, or duſt, or chaff, or ſpeck, or particle 
of opaque matter floating in it There is nothing, 


* Rodope Thracia tam inevitabili faſcino inſtrudta, tam exacte 
oculis intuens attraxit, ut fi in illam quis incidiflet, fieri non 
polſet, quin caperetur,—1 know not who, 
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my dear paternal uncle ! but one lambent delicious 
fire, furtively ſhooting out from every part of it, in 
all directions, into thine—— 


- 


If thou lookeſt, uncle Toby, in ſearch of this 
mote one moment longer thou art undone, 


CHAP. X. 


A eye is, for all the world, exactly like a cannon, 
A in this reſpect; That it is not ſo much the eye 
or the cannon, in themſelves, as it is the carriage of 
the eye——and the carriage of the cannon, by which 
both the one and the other are enabled to do ſo much 
execution. I don't think the compariſon a bad one: 
However, as 'tis made and placed at the head of the 
chapter, as much for uſe as ornament, all I defire in 
return, is, that whenever I ſpeak of Mrs. Wadman's 
eyes (except once in the next period) that you keep 
it in your fancy. 


I proteſt, Madam, ſaid my uncle Toby, I can fee 
nothing whatever in your eye. 


It is not in the white, ſaid Mrs. Wadman : my 
uncle Toby look'd with might and main into the pu- 


pil 


Now of all the eyes which ever were created 
from your own, Madam, up to thoſe of Venus herſelf, 
which certainly were as venereal a pair of eyes as ever 
ſtood in a head——there never was an eye of them 
all ſo fitted to rob my uncle Toby of his repoſe, as 
the very eye at which he was looking ——it was not, 
Madam, a rolling eye —— a romping or a wanton 
one—nor was it an eye ſparkling—petulant or im- 
perious— of high claims and terrifying exactions, 
which would have curdled at once that milk of hu- 
man nature of which my uncle Teby was made up 
—— but *twas an eye full of gentle ſalutations 


and 
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and ſoft reſponſes — ſpeaking not like the trum 
pet ſtop of ſome ill- made organ, in which many an 

eye [ talk to holds coarſe converſe——but whiſper- 

ing ſoft——like the laſt low accents of an expiring 
ſaint “ How can you live comfortleſs, Captain 

« Shandy, and alone, without a boſom to lean your 
% head on — or truſt your cares to?“ 


It was an eye 


But I ſhall be in love with it myſelf, if 1 ſay ana- 
ther word about it. 


It did my uncle Toby's buſineſs. 


C HAP. XXVI. 


HERE is nothing ſhews the characters of my 
father and my uncle Toby, in a more enter- 
taining light, than their different manner of deport- 
ment under the ſame accident 
a misfortune, from a perſuaſion that a man's heart 
is ever the better for it——Great God! what muſt 
my uncle Toby's have been, when twas all benig- 

nity without it. 


My father, as appears from many of his papers, 
was very ſubject to this paſſion, before he married 
but from a little ſubacid kind of drotlifh impatience 
in his nature, whenever it fefell him, he would never 
ſubmit to it like a Chriſtian; but would piſh, and huff, 
and bounce, and kick, and play the Devil, and write 
the bittereſt Philippics againſt the eye that ever 
man wrote—— there is one in verſe upon ſomebody's 
eye or other, that for two or three nights together 


had put him by his reſt ; which, in his ficſt tranſport: 


of reſentment againſt it, he begins thus: 


13 « A De- 


for I call not love 
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t A Devil 'tis—— and miſchief ſuch doth work 
As never yet did Pagan, Jew, or Turk “.“ 


In ſhort, during the whole paroxiſm, my father 
was all abuſe and Foul language, approaching rather 
towards malediction only he did not do it with 
as much method as Ernulphus he was too impe- 
tuous ; nor with Ernulphus's policy for though 
my father, with the molt intolerant ſpirit, would 
curſe both this and that, and every thing under hea- 
ven, which was either aiding or abetting to his love 
yet never concluded his chapter of curſes upon 
it, without curſing himſelf in at the bargain, as one 
of the moſt egregious fools and coxcombs, he would 
jay, that ever was let looſe in the world. 


My uncle Toby, on the contrary, took it like a 
lamb ſat ſtill, and let the poiſon work in his veins 
without reſiſtance in the tharpeſt exacerbations of 
his wound (like that on his groin) he never dropped 
one fretful or diſcoutented word he blamed nei- 
ther heaven nor earth cr thought or ſpoke an in- 
jurious thing of any body, or any part of it ; he fat 
ſolitary and penfive with his pipe looking at his 
I:me le then whifling out a ſentimental heigh 
ho! which mixing with the ſmoke, incommoded no 
one mortal. | 


He took it like a lamb——]1 fay. 


In truth, he had miſtook it at firſt ; for having ta- 
ken a ride with uy father, that very morning, to ſave, 
if poſſiblo, a beautiful wood, which the dean and 
chapter were hewing down to give to. the poor ||; 
which ſaid wood being in full view of my uncle To- 


This will be printed with my father's life of Socrates, Cc. 


j Mr. Shandy muſt mean the poor in ſpiri! ; inaſmuch as 
they divided the money amongft. themſelves, | 
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by's houſe, and of ſingular ſervice to him in his de- 
ſcription of the battle of Wynnendale—by trotting on 
too haſtily to ſave it upon an uneaſy ſaddle—— 
worſe horſe, &c. &c. . . it had ſo happened, that the 
ſerous part of the blood had got betwixt the two 
ſkins, in the nethermoſt part of my uncle Toby 
the firſt ſhootings of which (as my uncle Toby had no 
experience of Los) he had taken for a part of the 
paſſion—till the bliſter breaking in the one caſe—and 
the other remaining my uncle Toby was preſently 


convinced, that his wound was not a ſkin-deep-wound 


—— but that it had gone to his heart, 


CHAP. XXVII. 


HE world is aſhamed of being virtuous ——My 
& Þ uncle Toby knew little the world; and 
therefore when he felt he was in love with widow 
Wadman, he had no conception that the thing was 
any more to be made a myſtery of, than if Mrs, Wad- 
man had given him a cut with a gap'd knife acroſs 
his finger: Had it been otherwiſe yet as he ever 
look'd upon Trim as a humble friend, and ſaw freſh 
reaſons every day of his life to treat him as ſuch —— 
it would have made no variation in the manner in 
which he informed him of the affair. 


E © I am in love, corporal !”” quoth my uncle To- 
y. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


N love ! ſaid the corporal—your honour was 
very well che day before yeſterday, when I was 
telling your honour the ſtory of the King of Bohe- 
mia—Bohemia ! ſaid my uncle. Toby - - - - muſing a 
long time - - - What became of that ſtory, Trim ? 


— 
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— We loſt it, an' pleaſe your honour, ſomehow 
betwixt us—but your honour was as free from love 
then, as I am——'twas, juſt whilſt thou went'ſ off 
with the wheel-barrow—with Mrs. Wadman, quoth 


my uncle Toby She has left a ball here—added 


my uncle Toby—pointing to his breaſt 


0 She can no more, an' pleaſe your honour, 
Rand a fiege, than ſhe can fly—cried the corpo- 
ral. 


But as we are neighbours, Trim. — the beſt 


way I think is, to let her know it civilly firſt—quoth 


my uncle Toby. 


Now if I might preſume, ſaid the corporal, to dif- 


fer from your honour —— 


— Why elſe do I talk to thee, Frim, faid my uncle 
Toby, mildly 


Then 1 would begin, an' pleaſe your honour, 
with making a good thundering attack upon her, in 


return—and telling her civilly afterwards—for if ſhe 


knows any thing of your honour's being in love, be- 
fore hand Ld help her !—ſhe knows no more at 
preſent of it, Trim, ſaid my uncle Taby—than the 
child unborn —— 


Precious fools ! 


Mrs. Wadman had told it with all its circumſtan- 
ces,to Mrs. Bridget, twenty-four hours before ; and was 
at that very moment ſitting in council with her, touch- 
ing ſome ſlight miſgivings with regard to the iſſue of 
the affair, which the Devil, who never lies dead in a 
ditch, had put into ber head—before he would allow 
half time to get quietly through her Te Deum 


I am terribly afraid, ſaid Widow Wadm an, in caſe 
] ſhould marry him, Bridget—that the poor pins 
Wi 
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will not enjoy his health with the monſtrous wound 
upon his groin 


It may not, Madam, be ſo very large, replied 
Bridget, as you think and I believe beſides, added 
ſhe—that tis dried up 


I could like to know—merely for his ſake, 
ſaid Mrs. Wadman—— 


We'll know the long and the broad of it, in ten 
days—anſwered Mrs. Bridget: for whilſt the captain 
is paying his addreſſes to you —I'm confident Mr. 
Trim will be for making love to me—and Fil let him 
as much as he will—added Bridget—to get it all out 
of him | 


The meaſures were taken at once——and my un- 
cle Toby and the corporal went on with theirs, 


Now, quoth the corporal, ſetting his left hand a 
kimbo, and giving ſuch a flouriſh with his right, as. 
juſt promiſed ſucceſs—and no more——if your honour 
vw give me leave to lay down the plan of this at- 
tac 


Thou wilt pleaſe me by it, Trim, ſaid my un- 
cle Toby, exceedingly—and as I foreſee thou mull 


act in it as my aid de camp, here's a crown, corporal, 


to begin with, to ſteep thy commiſſion. 


Then, an' pleaſe your honour, ſaid the corporal 
(making a bow firſt for his commiſſion) —-we will be- 
gin with getting your honoar's laced clothes out of 
the great campaign-trunk, to be well-air'd, and have 
the blue and gold taken up at the ſleeves —and I'll 
put your white ramallie-wig freth into pipes—and 
ſend for a tailor, to have your honour's thin ſcarlet 
breeches turn'd 
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—1 had better take the red pluſh ones; quoth my- 
uncle Toby—— They will be too clumfy—ſaid the 


corporal, 
CHAP. XXIX. 
—— Thou wilt get a bruſh and a little chalk to 


my ſword——'Twill be only in your honour's way, 
replied Trim. 


CHAP. XXX, 
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hut your honovur's too razors ſhall be new ſet 
and I will get my Montero cap furbiſh'd up, and 
put on poor lieutenant Le Fever's regimental coat, 
which your honour gave me to wear for his ſake—and 
as ſoon as your honour is clean ſhaved—and has got 
your clean ſhirt on, with your blue and gold, or your 
fine ſcarlet ſometimes one and ſometimes t'other 
—and- every thing is ready for the attack—we'll 
march up boldly, as if 'twas to the face of a baſtion ; 
and whilſt your honour engages Mrs. Wadman in the 
parlour, to the right ——P'l! attack Mrs. Bridget in 
the kitchen, to the left; and having ſeiz'd that paſs, 
II! anſwer for it, ſaid the corporal, ſnapping his fin- 
gers over his head—that the day is our own. 


I wiſh I may but manage it right, ſaid my uncle 
Toby—but I declare, corporal, I had rather march up 
to the very edge of a trench 


—A woman is quite a different thing—ſaid. the 
corporal. 


I ſuppoſe fo, quoth my uncle Toby. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


15 any thing in this world, which my father ſaid, 
could have provoked my uncle Toby during the 
time he was in love, it was the perverſe uſe my father 
was always making of an expreſſion of Hilarion the 
hermit; who, in ſpeaking of his abſtinence, his watch- 
ings, flagellations, and other inſtrumental parts of his 
religion would ſay—though with more facetiouſneſs 
than became an hermit—** That they were the means 
* he uſed, to make his % (meaning his body) leave 
« off kicking.” 


It pleaſed my father well; it was not only a laco. 
nic way of expreſſing but of libelling, at the 
fame time, the deſires and appetites of the lower part 
of us; ſo that for many years of my father's lite, 'twas 
his conſtant mode of expreſſion he never uſed the 
word * paſſions once but aſs always inſtead of them 
—— - $0 that he might be ſaid truly, to have been up- 
on the bones, or the back of his own aſs, or elfe of 
ſome other man's, during all that time. 


I muſt here obſerve to you, the difference betwixt 
My father's aſs 
and my hobby-horſe—in order to keep cha- 
racters as ſeparate as may be, in our fancies, as we go 
along. 


For my hobby-horſe, if you recolle& a little, is no 
way a vicious beaſt; he has ſcarce one hair or linea- 
ment of the aſs about him Tis the ſporting little 
fiilz-folly which carries you out for the preſent hour 
—a maggot, a butterfly, a picture, a fiddle-ſtick— 
an uncle Poby's fiege—or an any-thing, which a man 
makes a ſhift to get a-ſtride on, to canter it away 


from the cares and ſolicitudes of life—'Tis as uſeful 


a beaſt as is in the whole creation—nor do I really ſee 
how the world could do without it 


But 
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But for my father's aſs oh ! mount him 
mount him mount him (that's three times, is it 
not?) — mount him not—'tis a beaſt concupiſcent—. 


and foul befal the man, who does not hinder him from 
kicking. 


CHAP. XXXII. 
| ELL ! dear brother Toby, ſaid my father, up- 


on his firſt ſeeing him after he fell in love—and 
how goes it with your Ass? 


Now my uncle Toby thinking more of the part 
where he had the bliſter, than of Hilarion's metaphor 
—and our preconceptions having (you know) as great 
a power over the ſounds of words as the ſhapes of 
things, he had imagined, that my father, who was 
not very ceremonious in his choice of words, had in- 
quired after the part by its proper name ; ſo notwith- 
ftanding my mother, Doctor Slop, and Mr, Yorick, 
were ſitting in the parlour, he thought it rather civil 
to conform to the term my father had made uſe of 
than not. When a man is hemm'd in by two indeco- 
rums, and muſt commit one of em l always obſerve 
— let him chuſe which he will, the world will blame 
him-—ſo I ſhould not be aſtoniſhed if it blames my un- 
cle Toby. 


My A—e, quoth my uncle Toby, is much better— 
brother Shandy—— My father had formed great ex- 
pectations from his Aſſe in this onſet, and would have 
brought him on again; but Doctor Slop ſetting up an 
intemperate laugh—and my mother crying out 
bleſs us !—it drove my father's Aſſe off the field—and 
the laugh then becoming general—there was no bring- 
ing him back to the charge, for ſome time—— 


And ſo the diſcourſe went on without him. 


Every 
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Every body, ſaid my mother, ſays you are in love, 
brother Toby and we hope it is true. 


am as much in love, ſiſter, I believe, replied my 
uncle Toby, as any man uſually is Humph ! faid 
my father and when did you know it? quoth my 
mother 


——— When the bliſter broke, replied my uncle To- 
by. | 


My uncle Toby's reply put my father into good 
temper—ſo he charged o' foot. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


\ S the ancients agree, brother Toby, ſaid my 
A. father, that there are two different and diftin& 
kinds of love, according to the different parts which 
are affected by it—the Brain or Liver | think when 
a man is in love, it behoves him a little to conſider 


which of the two he is fallen into. 


What ſignifies it, brother Shandy, replied my un- 
cle Toby, which of the two it is, provided it will 
but make a man marry, and love his wife, and get a 
few children, 


A few children! cried my father, riſing ont of 
his chair, and looking full in my mother's face, as he 
forced his way betwixt her's and Doctor Slop's a few 
children] cried my father, repeating my uncle To- 
by's words as he walk'd to and fro ; 


——— Not, my dear brother Toby, cried my father, 
recovering himſelf all at once, and coming cloſe up 
to the back of my unele Toby's chair—not that I 
ſhould be ſorrow had'ſt thou a ſcore—on the contra- 
ry, I ſhould rejoice—and be as kind, Toby, to every 
one of them as a father a g 
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My uncle” Toby ſtole his hand unperceived behind 
his chair, to give my father's a ſqueeze 


Nay, moreover, continued he, keeping hold of 
my uncle Toby's hand—ſo much do'ſt thou poſſeſs, 
my dear Toby, of the milk of human nature, and fo 
little of its aſperities—'tis piteous the world is not 
peopled by creatures which reſemble thee; and 
was I an Aſiatic monarch, added my father, heating 
himſelf with his new projet—I would oblige thee, 
provided it would not impair thy ſtrength—or dry up 
thy radical moiſture too fat—or weaken thy memory 
or fancy, brother Toby, which theſe nics, inor- 
dinately taken, are apt to do—elſe, dear Toby, I 
would procure thee the moſt beautiful-woman in my 
empire, and I would oblige thee, nolens, volens, to 
beget for me one ſubje& every moni. | 


As my father pronounced the laſt word of the ſen - 
tence—my mother took a pinch of ſnuff. 


Now I would not, quoth my uncle Toby, get a child, 
nolens, velens, that is, whether | would or no, to 
pleaſe the greateſt prince upon earth—— 


And "would be cruel in me, brother Toby, to 


compel thee ; ſaid my father—but 'tis a caſe put to. 


ſhew thee, that it is notthy begeteing a child—in caſe 
thou ſhould'ſt be able—but the fyſtem of Love and 


marriage thou goeſt upon, which I would ſet the: 
right in 7 


There is at leaſt, ſaid Yorick, a great deal of reaſon 
and plain ſenſe in captain Shandy's opinion of love; 
and *tis amongſt the ill-ſpent hours of my life which 


1 have to anſwer for, that I have read ſo many flou- 


riſking poets and rhetoricians in my time, from whom 
I never could extract ſo much 


I wiſh, Yorick, ſaid my father, you had read Pla- 
to; for there you would have learnt that there are 
two 
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two Lovzs—I know there were two RBLIIG tons, 
replied Yorick, amongſt the ancients one for the 
vulgar, and another for the learned; but I think 
oxe Love might have ſerved both of them very 
vell— | 


It could not, replied my father—and for the ſame 
reaſons : for of theſe Loves, according to Ficinus's 
comment upon Velaſius, the one is rational 

the other is natural 
the firſt ancient——without mother where Ve- 
nus had nothing to do: the ſecond, begotten of Ju- 
piter and Dione— 


——Pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, what 
has a man who believes in God to do with this? My 
father could not ſtop to anſwer, for fear of breaking 
the thread of his diſcourſe — 


This latter, continued he, partakes wholly of the 
nature of Venus, 


The firſt, which is the golden chain let down from 
heaven, excites to love heroic, which comprehends in 
it, and excites to, the defire of philoſophy and truth 
the ſecond excites to dere, ſimply 


l think the procreation of children as beneficial 
to the world, faid Yorick, as the finding out the lon- 
gitude 


Io be ſure, ſaid my mother, leve keeps peace 
in the world 


ln the houſe—my dear, I own It reple- 


niſhes the earth, ſaid my mother 


But it keeps heaven empty—my dear, replied my 
father, 
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— is Virginity, cried Slop, triumphantly, which: 


fills paradiſe, 
Well puſh'd nun! quoth my father. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


MI father had ſuch a ſkirmiſhing, cutting kind 
of a flaſhing way with him in his diſputations, 
thruſting and ripping, and giving every one a ſtroke to 
remember him by in his turn—that if there were twen- 
ty people in company—in leſs than half an hour he 
was ſure to have every one of em againſt him, 


Whar did not a little contribute to leave him thus 
without an ally, was, that if there was any one poſt 
more untenible than the reſt, he would be ſure to 
throw himſelf into it; and to do him juſtice, when he 
was once there, he would defend it ſo gallantly, that 
*twould have been a concern, either to à brave man, 
or a good-natured one, to have ſeen him driven out. 


Yorick, for this reaſon, though he would often at- 
tack him—yet could never bear to do it with all his 
force. 


Doctor Slop's Vi GI NI T, in the cloſe of the laſt | 


chapter, had got him for once on the right ſide of the 
rampart; and he was beginning to blow up all the 
convents in Chriſtendom about Slop's ears, when cor- 
poral Trim came into the parlour to inform my un- 
cle Toby, that his thin ſcarlet breeches, in which the 
attack was to be made upon Mrs. Wadman, would 
not do; for, that the tailor, in ripping them up, in 
order to turn them, had found they had been turn'd 
betore Then turn them again, brother, ſaid my 
father rapidly, for there wil! be many a turning ct 
'em yet before all's done in the affair They are as 
rotten as dirt, ſaid the corporal Then by all 


means, ſaid my father, befpeak a new pair, — 
for 
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for though I know, continued my father, turn- 
ing himſelf to the company, that widow Wadman has 
been deeply in love with my brother 'Toby for many 
years, and has uſed every art and circumvention of 
women to outwit him into the ſame paſſion, yet now 
that ſhe has caught him 
its height 


— — She has gain'd her point. 


In this caſe, . continued my father, which Plato, I 
am perſuaded, never thought of Love, you ſee, is 


not ſo much a SENTIM ENT as a Struario, into 


which a man enters, as my brother Toby would do, 
into a corpr—-—no matter whether he loves the ſer⸗ 
vice or no—— being once in it—he acts as if he did; 
and takes every ſtep to ſhew himſelf a man of 
proweſſe. 


The hypotheſis, like the reſt of my father's, was 
plauſible enough, and my uncle Toby had but a fin- 
gle word to obje& to it—in which Trim ſtood ready 
to ſecond him but' wy father had not drawn his 
con cluſion 


For this reaſon, continued my father (ſtating the caſe 
over again) notwithſtanding all the world knows, that 
Mrs. Wadman e, my brother Toby—and my 
brother Toby contrariwiſe ae. Mrs. Wadman, and 
no obſtacle in nature to forbid the muſic ſtriking up 
this very night, yet will I anſwer for it, that this 
ſelf-ſame tune will not be play'd this twelvemonth, 


We have taken our meaſures badly, quoth my 
u Toby, looking up interrogatively in Trim's 
ace, | 


I would lay my Montero cap, ſaid Trim Now 
Trim's Montero cap, as 1 once told you, was his con- 
ſtant wager ; and having furbiſh'd it up that very 
night, in order to go upon the attack—it made the 

Z 3 odds 


her fever will be paſs'd 
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odds look more conſiderable 


I would lay, an' 
pleaſe your honour, my Montero cap to a ſhilling. 
was it proper, continued Trim (making a bow) to 
offer a wager before your honours—— | 


There is nothing improper in it, ſaid my fa- 
ther—'tis a mode of expreſſion; for in ſaying thou 
would'ſ lay thy Montero cap to a ſhilling—all thou 
meaneſt is this that thou believeſlt —— 


Now, What do'ſt thou believe ? 


That widow Wadman, an' pleaſe your worſhip, 
cannot hold it out ten days 


And whence, cried Slop, jeeringly, haſt thou all 
this knowledge of woman, friend ? 


By falling in love with a popiſh clergy-woman, 
ſud Trim. 


*T was a Beguine, ſaid my uncle Toby. 


Doctor Slop was too much in wrath to liſten to the 
diſtinction; and my father taking that very crifis to 
fall in helter-ſkelter upon the wal order of Nuns 
and Beguines, a ſet of filly, fuſty baggages Slop 
could not ſtand it——and my uncle Toby ies | 
fome meaſures to take about his breeches—and Y oric 
about his fourth general diviſion—in order for their 


ſeveral attacks next day—the company broke up: 


and my father being left alone, and having halt an 
hour upon his hands betwixt that and bed-time; he 
called for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote my uncle 
Toby the following letter of inſtructions. 


My dear brother Toby, | 
\ HAT I am going to ſay to thee, is upon the na- 
ture of women, and of love-making to them; 
and 
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and perhaps it is as well for thee—though not fo well 
for me that thou haſt occaſion for a letter of inſtrue- 
tions upon that head, and that 1 am able to write it 
to thee. | 


Had it been the good pleaſure of him who diſpoſes 
of our lots—and thou no ſufferer by the knowledge, 
had been well content that thou ſhould'ſt have dipp'd 
the pen this moment into the ink, intead of myſelf; but 
that not being the caſe — — Mrs. Shandy being 
now cloſe beſides me, preparing for bed——1 have 
thrown together without order, and juſt as they 
have come into my mind, ſach hints and docu- 
ments as I deem may be of uſe to thee ; intending, in 
this, to give thee a token of my love; not doubting, 
my dear Toby, of the manner in which it will be ac- 
cepted. 


In the firſt place, with regard to all which con- 
cerns religion in the affair though I perceive from 
a glow in my cheek, that I bluſh as I begin to ſpeak 
to thee upon the ſubject, as well knowing, notwith- 
ſtanding thy unaffected ſecrecy, how few of its offices 
thou neglecteſt yet 1 would remind thee of one (du- 
ring the continuauce of thy courtſhip) in a particular 
manner, which I would not have omitted; and that 
is, never to go forth upon the enterprize, whether it 
be in the morning or the afternoon, without firſt re- 


commendinz; thyſelf to the protedion of Almighty 


God, that he may defend thee from the evil one. 


Shave the whole top of thy crown clean, once at 
leaſt every four or five days, but oftener if conve- 
ment ; leſt in taking off thy wig before her, through 
abſence of mind, ſhe ſhould be able to diſcover how 
88 has been cut away by Time how much by 

rim. 


—'Twere better to keep ideas of baldneſs ont of 
her fancy, 


Always 
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Always carry it in thy mind, and a upon it, as a 
ſure maxim, Tob/ 


« That women are timid :” And 'tis well they 
are——elſe there would be no dealing with them. 


Let not thy breeches be. too tight, or hang too 
looſe about thy thighs, like the trunk-hoſe of our an- 
ceſtors. | | 


A juſt medium prevents all concluſions. 


Whatever thou haſt: to ſay, be it more or leſs, 
forget not to utter it in a low ſoft tone of voice, 
Silence, and whatever approaches it, weaves dreams 
of- midnight ſecrecy into the brain: For this cauſe, 
if thou canſt help it, never throw down the tongs 
and poker, 


Avoid all kinds of pleaſantry and facetiouſneſs in 
thy diſcourſe with her, and do whatever lies in thy 
power, at the ſame time, to keep from her all books and 
writings which tend thereto: there are ſome devo- 
tional tracts, which if thou canſt entice her to read 
over—it will be well: but-ſuffer her not to look into 
Rabelais, or Scarron, or Don Quixote 


—— They are all books which excite laughter; 
and thou knoweſt, dear Toby, that there is no paſ- 
ſion ſo ſerious, as luſt. 


Stick a pin in the-boſom of thy ſhirt,. before thou 
entereſt her parlour, 


And if thou art permitted to fit upon the ſame ſo- 
- Pha with her, and ſhe gives thee occaſion to lay thy 
hand upon hers—beware of taking it thou can'ſt 


not lay thy hand on hers, but ſhe will fee] the tem- 
per of thine, Leave that, and as many other things 
as thou can'ſt, quite undetermined ; by ſo doing, 


thou will have her curioſity on thy fide ; and if ſhe 
is 
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is not conquer'd by that, and thy As continues 
ſtill kicking, which there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe 
—— Thou muſt begin with firſt loſing a few ounces 
of blood below the ears, according to the practice of 
the ancient Scythians, who cured the moſt intempe- 
rate fits of the appetite by that means, 


Avicenna, after this, is ſor having the part anoint- 
ed with the ſyrrup of hellebore, uſing proper eva- 
cuations and purges and I believe rightly. But 
thou muſt eat little or no goat's fleſh, nor red deer 
—nor even foal's fleſh by any means; and carefully 
abſtain that is, as much as thou can'ſt, from pea- 
cocks, cranes, coots, didappers, and water-hens 


As for thy drink—1 need not tell thee, it muſt be 
the infuſion of Vervain, and the herb HAN REA, of 
which Z lian relates ſuch effects But if thy ſtomach 
palls with it—diſcontinue it from time to time, ta- 
king cucumbers, melons, purſlain, water-lilies, wood- 
bine, and lettuce, in the ſtead of them. 


There is nothing further for thee, which occurs to 
me at preſent- 


— Unleſs the breaking out of a freſh war 80 
wiſhing every thing, dear Toby, for the belt, 


I reſt thy affectionate brother, 


WALTER SHANDY. 


C HAP. XXXV. 
\ \ 7 HILST my father was writing his letter of in- 


ſtr uctions, my uncle Toby and the corporal were 
buſy in preparing every thing for the attack. As the 
turning of the thin ſcarlet breeches was laid aſide (at 


laſt for the preſent) there was nothing which ſhould 
| put 
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put it off beyond the next A ; 


ing: fo 
it was reſoly'd upon, for eleven o'clock. 


accordingly 


Come, my dear, ſaid my father to mother 
*twill be but like a brother and foſter, if you and I 
take a walk down to my brother Toby's——to coun- 
tenance him in this attack of his. 


My uncle Toby and the corporal had been accon- 
tred both ſome time, when my father and mother en- 
ter'd, and the clock ſtriking eleven, were that mo- 
ment in motion to ſally forth—but the account of 
this is worth more, than to be wove into the fag 
end of the eighth volume of ſuch a work as this, —— 
My father had no time but to put the letter of in- 
ſtructions into my unele Toby's coat-pocket and 
join with my mother in wiſhing his attack proſpe. 
rous. | 


1 could like, faid my mother, to look through the 
key-hole out of curio/ity Call it by its right name, 
my dear, quoth my father— 


And look through the key-hole as long as you will, 


Exp of the EicuTa Voruuz. 
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DEDICATION 


TO A 


* 


G R EAT MAN. 


AVING, a priori, intended to de- 
dicate The Amours of my uncle Toby 
to Mr. *** I ſee more reaſons, 4 


paſteriori, for doing it to Lord *#*#*#**##**, 


I ſhould lament from my ſoul, if this 
expoſed me to the jealouſy of their 
Reverences ; - - becauſe, a poſteriori, in 


Court- Latin, ſignifies the kifling hands 
Vol. II. A a ; for 4 


DEDICATION. 


for preferment—or any thing elſe—in 


order to get it. 


My opinion of Lord * js nei- 
ther better nor worſe, than it was of 
Mr. ***, Honours, like impreſſions 
upon coin, may give an ideal and local 
value to a bit of baſe metal; but Gold 
and Silver will paſs all the world over 
without any other recommendation than 


their own weight. 


The ſame good-will that made me 


think of offering up half an hour's a- 
.muſement co Mr. *** when out of place 
— operates more forcibly at preſent, as 
half an hour's amuſement will be more 
| ſerviceable and refreſhing after labour 


and 


- 


\ 
I 
; 
( 


DEDICATION. 


and ſorrow, than after a philoſophical 
repaſt. 


Nothing is ſo perfectly amuſement as 
a total change of ideas; no ideas are ſo 
totally different as thoſe of Miniſters, 


and innocent Lovers: for which reaſon, 
when I come to talk of Stateſmen and 
Patriots, and ſet ſuch marks upon them 
as will prevent confuſion and miſtakes 
concerning them for the future I pro- 
poſe to dedicate chat Volume to ſome 
gentle Shepherd, 


Whoſe Thoughts proud Science never taught to ſtray, 
Far as the Stateſman's walk or Patriot-way; 
Yet Aimple Nature to his hopes had giv'n 
Out of a cloud - capp'd head a humbler heay'n ; ; 
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Some «ntam'd World in depth of woods embrac'd 
Some happier Iſland in the wat'ry-waſte— 
And where admitted to that equal ſky, 
His /aith/ul Dogs ſhould bear him company, 


In a word, by thus introducing an 
entire new ſet of objects to his Imagi- 
nation, I ſhalt unavoidably give a Di- 
verſion to his paſſionate and love-ſick 
Contemplations. In the mean time, 


I am, 


The AUTHOR, 


THE 


7? HE 


LIFE and OPINIONS 


TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent. 


EH AP. N 


CALL all the powers of time and chance, which 
1 ſeverally check us in our careers in this world, 
to bear me witneſs, that I could never yet get 
fairly to my uncle Toby's amours, till this very mo- 
ment, that my mother's cario/ity, as ſhe ſtated the af- 
fair, —or a different impulſe in her, as my father 
would have it——wiſhed' her to take a peep at them: 
through the key-hole, | 


« Call it, my dear, by its right name, quoth my- 
father, and look through the key-hole as long as you 
66 will.” 


Nothing but the fermentation of that little ſubacid 
humour, which I have often ſpoken of, in my father's: 
habit, could have vented ſuch an infinuation——he 
was however frank and generous in his nature, and 
at all times open to conviction ; ſo that he had ſcarce 
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ot to the laſt word of this ungracious retort, when 
is conſcience ſmote him. 

My mother was then conjugally ſwinging with her 
left arm twiſted under his right, in ach wiſe, that 
the inſide of her hand reſted upon the back of his 
— ſhe raiſed her fingers, and let them fall —it could 
ſcarce be call'da tap ; or if it was a tap 'twould 
have puzzled a caſuiſt to ſay, whether 'twas a tap of 
remonſtrance, or a tap of confeſſion: my father, who 
was all ſenſibilities from head to foot, claſs'd it right 
— Conſcience redoubled her blow—be turn'd his — 
ſuddenly the other way, and my mother ſuppoſing 
his body was about to turn with it in order to move 
home wards, by a crofs movement of her right leg, 
keeping her left as its center, brought herſelf fo far 
in front, that as he turned his head, he met her eye 
-— —Confuſton again ! he ſaw a thouſand reaſons to 
wipe out the reproach, and as many to reproach him- 
felf——a thin, blue, chill, pelucid cryſtal, witch all 
its humours ſo at reſt, the leaſt mote or ſpeck of de- 
fire might have been ſeen at the bottom of it, had it 
exiſted it did not — and how I happen to be ſo 
lewd myſelf, particularly a little before the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes—— Heaven above knows My 
mother ———madam——was ſo at no time, either by 

nat ure, by inſtitution, or example. 


A temperate current of blood ran orderly throu 
her veins in all months of the year, and in all criti- 
cal moments both of the day and night alike ; nor 
did ſhe ſupperinduce the leaſt heat into her humours 
from the manual efferveſcencies of 'devotional tracts, 
which having little or no meaning in them, nature is 
oft times obliged to find one And as for my fa- 
'ther's example ! 'twas ſo far from being: either aiding or 
abetting thereunto, that twas the whole ;buſineſs- of 
his life to keep all fancies of that kind out of her head, 
———Nature had done her part, to have ſpared him 
this trouble; and what was not a little inconſiſtent, 
my father knew ii—— And here am I fitting, ers 
| 12t 
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22th day of Auguſt, 1766, in a purple jerkin and yel- 
low pair of flippers, without ei wig or cap on, a 
moſt icomical completion of Ris ediction, 
„% That I fhould neither think, nor act like any o- 
«« ther man's child, upon that very account.” 


The miſtake of my father, was in atracking my 
mother's motive, inſtead of the act itſelf : for certainly 
key-holes were made for other purpoſes; and conſi- 
dering the act, as an act which interfered with a true 
propoſition, and denied a key- hole to be what it was 
it became a violation of nature; and was ſo far, 
you ſee, criminal. 


It is for this reaſon, an' pleaſe your Reverences, 
That key-holes are the occaſions of more fin and 
wickedneſs, than all other holes in this world put 
together, 


—— Which leads me to my uncle Toby's amours. 


CHAP. II. 


T HOUGH the Corporal had been as good as his 
1 word in putting my unele Toby's great Ramal- 
lie wig into pipes, yet the time was too ſhort to pro- 
duce any, great effects from it: it had lain many years 
ſqueezed. up in the corner of his old campaign trunk; 
and as bad forms are not ſo eaſy to be got the better 
of, and the uſe of candle · ends not ſo M eee 
it was not ſo pliable a buſineſs as one would have 
wiſhed. The Corporal, with cheary eye and both 
arms extended, had fallen back perpendicular from it 
a ſcore times, to inſpire it, if poſſible, with a better 
air—— had SeL.EEx given a look at it, twould have 
coſt her ladyſhip a ſmile——it cyrl'd every where but 
where the Corporal would have it; and where a 
buckle or two, in his opinion, would have done it 
Honour, he could as ſoon have raiſed the dead. 
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ach it was—or rather ſuch would it have ſeemed 
on any other brow. ; but the ſweet look of good- 
neſs which ſat upon my uncle Toby's, aſſimul ated: 
every thing around it ſo ſovereignly to itſelf, and Na- 
ture had moreover wrote GENTLEMAN with ſo fair a 
and in every line of his countenance, that even his 
rniſh'd gold-lac'd hat and huge cockade of flimſy 
taffeta became him; and though not worth a. button 
in themſelves, yet the moment my uncle Toby put 
them on, they became ſerious objects, and altogether 
ſeem'd to have been picked up by the hand of Science 

to ſet him off to advantage. 


Nothing in this world could have co-operated 
more powerfully towards this, than my uncle To- 
by's blue and gold - d not Quantity in ſome mea- 
ſure been neceſſary to Grace : in a period of fifteen 
or ſixteen years ſince they had been made, by a to- 
tal inactivity. in my uncle Toby's life, for he ſeldom 
went further than the bowling-green—his blue and 
gold had become ſo miſerably too trait for him, that 
it was with the utmoſt. difficulty the Corporal was 
able to get him into them : the taking them up at 
the ſleeves was of no advantage. _—— They. were laced 
however down the back, and at the ſeams of the ſides, 
Sc. in the mode of King William's reign ; and to 
ſhorten all deſcription, they ſhone ſo bright againſt 
the ſun. that: morning, and had ſo metallic and 
doughty an air with them, that had my uncle Toby 
thought of attacking in armour, nothing could have 
ſo well impoſed upon. his imagination. 


As for the thin ſcarlet breeches, they had been un- 
ripp'd by the tailor between the. legs, and left at 
fixes and ſevens | 


—Yes, Madam, but let us govern” our fan- 
cies, —It is enough they were held impraQticable the 


night before, and as there was no alternative in wy 
uncle 
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uncle Toby's wardrobe, he ſallied forth in the red 
pluſh, | 


The Corporal had array'd himſelf in poor Le 
Fevre's regimental coat; and, with his hair tuck'd 
up under his Montero cap, which he had furbiſh'd 
up for the occaſion, march'd three paces diſtant from- 
his maſtery : a whiff of military pride had puff'd out 
his ſhirt at the wriſt ; and upon that in a black lea- 
ther thong clipp'd into a taſſel beyond the knot, hung 
the Corporal's ſtick——2My uncle Toby carried his 
cane like a pike, ö | 


It looks well at leaſt, quoth _ father to 
himſelf, | 


CHAP. III. 


Y uncle Toby turned his head more than once 
behind him, to ſee how he was ſupported by: 
the Corporal ; and the Corporal, as oft as he did it, 

e a flight flourifh with his ſtick—but not vapour- 
ingly ; and with the ſweeteſt accent of moſt reſpect- 
ful encouragement, bid his honour never fear.” 


Now my uncle Toby did fear; and grievouſly too: 
he knew not (as my father had reproached him) ſo 
much as the right end of a woman from the wrong, 
and therefore was never altogether at his eaſe near 
any one of them——unleſs in ſorrow or diltreſs ; 
then infinite was his pity ; nor would the moſt cour- 
teous knight of romance have gone further, at leaſt 
upon one leg, to have wiped away a tear from a wo- 
man's eye; and yet excepting once that he was be- 
rn into it by Mrs. Wadman, he had never look'd 

edfaſtly into one; and would often tell my father in 
the ſimplicity of his heart, that it was almoſt (if not 
all-out) as bad as talking bawdy.—_— 


And ſuppoſe it is? my father would fay. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. lv. 


HE cannot, quoth my uncle Toby, halting, when 
they had march'd up to within twenty paces of 


Mrs. Wadman's door —ſhe cannot, Corporal, take it 
amiſs. | 


— — $he will take it, an' pleaſe your honour, ſaid 
the Corporal, juſt as the Jew's widow at Liſbon took 
it of my brother Tom, —— e 


And how was that? quoth my uncle Toby, 
facing quite about to the Corporal. T5 


Your honour, replied the Corporal, knows of 
Tom's misfortunes ; but this affair has nothing to do 
with them any further than this, That if Tom had 
not married the widow or had it pleaſed God, af- 
ter their marriage, that they had but put pork into. 
their ſauſages, the honeſt ſoul had never been taken 
out of his warm bed, and dragg'd to the inquiſition 
'Tis a curſed place added the Corporal, ſha- 
king his head, —when once a poor creature is in, he is 
in, an' pleaſe your honour, for ever. 


Tis very true, ſaid my uncle Toby, looki ve- . | 
ly at Mrs. Wadman's houſe, as he 3 885 


Nothing, continued the Corporal, can be ſo bad as 


confinement for life—or ſo ſweet, an' - pleaſe your 
honour, as liberty. 


N Nothing, Trim faid my uncle Toby, mu- 
ng — | | 


Whilſt a man is free—cried the Corporal, giving a 
fouriſh with bis Rick thus—— — 


A thou- 
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A thouſand of my father's moſt ſubtle ſyllogiſms 
could not have ſaid more for celibacy. 


My uncle Toby look'd earneſtly towards his cot- 
tage and his bowling-green. 


The Corporal had unwarily conjured up the Spi- 
rit of calculation with his wand; and he had nothing 
to do, but to conjure him down again with his ſtory, - 
and in this form of Exorciſm, moſt unecleſiaſtically 
did the Corporal do it. 


HAP. V. 


A S Tom's place, an' pleaſe your honour, was ea- 

ſy—and the weather warm—it put him vpon 
thinking ſeriouſly of ſettling himſelf in the world ; 
and as 1t fell out about that time, that a Jew who 
kept a-ſauſage-ſhop in the ſame ſtreet, had the ill lack 
to die of a ſtranguary, and leave his widow in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a rouſing trade Tom thought (as every 
body in Liſbon was doing the beſt he could deviſe for 
| himſelf) 


* 
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himſelf) there could be no harm in offering her hi 
ſervice to carry it on: ſo without any introduction 
to the widow, except that of buying a pound of ſau- 
ſages at her ſhop—Tom ſet out— counting the mat- 
ter thus within himſelf, as he walk'd along; that let 
the worſt come of it that could, he ſhould at leaſt get 
a pound of ſauſages for their worth—but, if thin 

went well, he ſhould be ſet op; inaſmuch as he ſhould 
get not only a pound of ſauſages—but a wife—and a 
auſage-ſhop, an' pleaſe your honour, into the bar- 


gain. 


Every ſervant in the family, from high to low, 
wiſh'd Tom ſucceſs; and I can fancy, an' pleaſe your 
honour, I ſee him this moment with his white dimitty 
waiſtcoat and breeches, and hat a little o' one fide, 
paſling jollily along the ſtreet, ſwinging his ſtick, with 
a ſmile and a chearful word for every body he met : 
— But alas ! Tom! thou ſmileſt no more, cried 
the Corporal, - looking on one fide of him upon the 
ground, as if he apoſtrophized him in his dungeon, 


Poor fellow ! ſaid my uncle Toby, feelingly. 


He was an honeſt, light-hearted lad, an' pleaſe your 
*honour,- as ever blood warm'd 


ben he reſembled thee, Trim, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, rapidly. 


The Corporal bluſh'd down to his fingers ends— 

a tear of ſentimental -baſhfulneſs—another of grati- 
tude to my uncle Toby—and a tear of ſorrow for his 
brothers misfortunes, ſtarted into his eye, and ran 
ſweetly down his cheek together. My uncle Toby's 
kindled as one lamp does at another; and taking 
hold of the breaſt of Trim's coat (which had been 
that of Le Fevre's) as if to eaſe his lame leg, but in 
reality io gratify a fine? feeling he ſtood ſilent for 
a” minute and a half ; at the end of which he job 
5 N ee «his 
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his hand away, and the Corporal making a bow, | 
went on with his ſtory of his brother and the Jew's 
widow, | 


E ˙ - 


WY EN Tom, an' pleaſe your honour, got to the 
ſhop, there was nobody in it, but a poor negro 
girl, with a bunch of white feathers 4 tied to 
the end of a long cane, flapping away flies —not kil- 
ling them, Tis a pretty picture! ſaid my uncle 
Toby—ſhe had ſuffered periecution, Trim, and had 
learnt merc | 


he was good, an' pleaſe your honour, fiom 
nature as well as from bardſhips ; and there are cit- 
cumſtances in the Rory of that poor friendleſs ſlut 
that would melt a heart of tone, ſaid Trim; and 
ſome diſmal winter's evening, when your honour is 
in the humour, they ſhall be told you with the reſt of 
Tom's ſtory, for it makes a part of it 


Then do not forget, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. 


A negro has a ſoul ? an' pleaſe your honour, ſaid 
the Corporal (doubtingly). 


I am not much verſed, Corporal, quoth my uncle 
Toby, in things of that kind; but I ſuppoſe God 
would not leave him without one, any more than 
thee or me—— 


It would be putting one ſadly over the head of 
another, quoth the Corporal. f ä 


It would ſo, ſaid my uncle Toby. Why then, 
an” pleaſe your honour, is a black wench to be uſed 
worſe than 4 white one ? 
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1 can give no reaſon, ſaid my uncle Toby 


| —— Only, cried the Corporal, ſhaking his head, 
becauſe ſhe has no one to land up for her 


——"Tis that very thing, Trim, quoth my unele 
Toby, which recommends her to protection 
and her brethren with her; *tis the fortune of war 


which has put the whip into our hands mow—— 


where it may be hereafter, heaven knows !—— but be 
it where it will, the brave, Trim! will not uſe it un 
kindly. 


—— God forbid, ſaid the Corporal. 


Amen, reſponded my uncle Toby, laying his hand 
upon his heart. | . 


The Corporal returned to his ſtory, and went on 
—— but with an embarraſſment in doing ic, which 
here and there a reader in this world will not be able 
to comprehend ; for by the many ſudden tranſitions 
all along, from one kind and cordial paſſion to ano- 
ther, in getting thus far on his way, he had loſt the 
ſportable key of his voice which gave ſenſe and ſpirit 
to his tale ; he attempted twice to reſume it, but 
could not pleaſe himſelf ; ſo giving a ſtout hem! 


to rally back the retreating ſpirits, and aiding nature 


at the ſame time with his left arm a-kimbo on one 
fide, and with his right a little extended, ſupporting 
her on the other—the Corporal got as near the note 
as he could ; and, in that attitude, continued bis ſtory. 


C HA. VI. 


8 Tom, an' pleaſe your honour, had no buſi- 
neſs at that time with the Mooriſh' girl, he paſ- 
ied on into the room beyond to talk to the Jew's wi- 
dow about love — and his pound of ſauſages; and 


being, as I have told your honour, an open, cheary- 
hearted 


IF |S; 


hearted lad, with his character wrote in his looks and 
carriage, he took a chair, and without much apolo- 


it cloſe to her at the table, and ſat down. 


There is nothing ſo awkward, as courting a wo- 
man, an' pleaſe your honour, whilit ſhe is making 
ſauſages So Tom began a diſcourſe upon them; 
firſt gravely, —<* as how they were made with 
« what meats, herbs, and ſpices'— Then a little gay- 
ly—as, * With what ſkins ——and if they never 
«« burſt Whether the largeſt were not the beſt ;” 
and ſo on—taking care only, as he went along, 
to ſeaſon what he had to fay upon ſauſages, rather 
under, than over ;——that he might have room to 
act in 8 | 


It was owing to the neglect of that very precantion, 
ſaid my uncle Toby, laying his hand upon Trim's 
ſhoulder, That Couat de la Motte loſt the battle of 
Wynendale ; he preſſed tos ſpeedily into the wood; 
which if he had not done, Lifle had not fallen into 
our hands, nor Ghent and Bruges, which both fol- 
lowed her example; it was ſo late in the year, conti- 
nued my uncle Toby, and ſo terrible a ſeaſon came 
on, that if things had not fallen out as they did, our 
troops muſt have periſhed in the open field. 


Why therefore, may not battles, an' pleaſe 
your honour, as well as marriages, be made ia hea- 
ven ?—My uncle Toby muſed. 


Religion inclined him to ſay one thing, and his 
high idea of military ſkill tempted him to ſay another ; 
ſo not being able to frame a reply exactly to his mind 


my uncle Toby ſaid nothing at all; and the Cor- 


poral finiſhed his ſtory, 


As Tom perceived, an' pleaſe your honour, that he 
gained ground, and that all he had ſaid upon the ſub- 
ject of ſauſages was kindly taken, he went on to help 

| B b 2 es her 


7, but with great civility at the ſame time, placed 
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her a little in making them. Firſt, by taking hold 
of the ring of the ſauſage whilſt ſhe ſtroked the for- 
ced meat down with her hand —— then by cutting the 
ſtrings into proper lengths, and holding them ia his 
hand, whilſt ſhe took them out one by one — then, 
by putting them acroſs her mouth, that ſhe might 
take them out as ſhe wanted them and ſo on from 
little to more, till at laſt he adventured to tie the 
ſauſage himſelf, whilſt ſhe held the ſnout, — — 


Now a widow, an' pleaſe your honour, always 
chuſes a ſecond huſband as unlike the firſt as ſhe can: 
ſo the affair was more than half ſettled in her mind 
before Tom mentioned it. 


She made a feint however of defending herſelf, by 


ſnatching up a ſauſage ; Tom inſtantly laid hold 
oſanother | 


But ſeeing Tom's bad more griſtle in it—— 
She ſigned the capitulation——=2and Tom ſealed it; 
and there was an end of the matter, 
CHAP. VIIL 


LL womankind, continued Trim, (comment- 
ing upon his ſtory), from the higheſt ro the 


loweſt, an' pleaſe your honour, love jokes : the diffi- | 


culty is to know how they chuſe to have them cut; 
and there is no knowing that, but by trying as we do 
with our artillery in the field, by raiſing or letting 
down their breeches, till we hit the mark. 


Ii like the compariſon, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
better than the thing itſelf —- 


Becauſe your honour, quoth the Corporal, 
loves glory, more than pleaſure, 


I hope, 
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J hope, Trim, anſwered my uncle Toby, I love 
mankind more than either ; and as the knowledge of 
arms tends fo apparently to the good and quiet of the 
world and particularly that branch of it which 
we have practiſed together in our bowling-green, has 
no object but to ſhorten the ſtrides of Au T ION, and 
entrench the lives and fortunes of the few, from the- 
plunderings of the many ——whenever that drum beats 
m our ears, I truſt, Corporal, we ſhall neither of us 


want ſo much humanity and fellow-feeling as to face 
about and march. 


In pronouncing, this, my uncle Toby faced about, 
and march'd firmly as at the head of his company 
and the faithful Corporal, ſhouldering his ſtick, and 
ſtriking his hand upon his coat-ſkirt as he took his 


firſt Rep——march'd- cloſe behind him down the a- 
venue, 


Now what can their two noddles be about? 
cried my father to my mother by all that's 
ſtrange, they are beſieging Mrs. Wad man in form, 
and are marching round her houſe to mark out the 
lines of circumvallation. | : 


. 
* 


dare ſay, quoth my mother —— But ſtop, 
dear Sir for what my mother dared to ſay upon 
the oceaſion —and what my father did ſay upon it 
—— With ber replies and his rejoinders, ſhall be read, 
peraſed, paraphraſed, commented, and diſcanted up- 
on—or to ſay it all in a word, ſhall be thumb'd over 
by Poſterity in a chapter apart I ſay, by Poſlerity 
—and care not, if I repeat the word again—for what 
has this book done more than the Legation of Moſes, 
or the Tale of a Tub, that it may not ſwim dowa 
the gutter of Time along with them ? 


I will not argue the matter : Time waſtes too faſt : 
every letter I trace tells me with what rapidity Life 
follows my pen ; the days and hours of it, more pre- 
cious, my dear Jenny! than the rubies about thy 

| Bbz | neck, 
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neck, are, flying over our heads like light clouds of a 
windy day, never to return more every thing 
preſſes on——whilſt thou art twiſting that lock, — 
ſee ! it grows gray; and every time I kiſs thy hand to 
bid adieu, and every abſence which follows it, are 


preludes to that eternal ſeparation which we are ſhortly 
to make 8 


Heaven have mercy upon us both! 


OW, for what the world thinks of that ejacu- 
lation——4 would not give a groat. | 


CHAF.- X. 


M* mother had gone with her left arm twiſted 
in my father's right, till they had got to the 
fatal angle of the old garden wall, where Doctor Slop 
was overthrown by Obadiah on the coach-horſe : as 
this was directly oppoſite to the front of Mrs. Wad- 
man's houſe, When my father came to it, he gave a 
look acroſs; and ſeeing my uncle Toby and the Cor - 
poral within ten paces of the door, he turn'd about 
Let us juſt ſtop a moment, quoth my father, 
« and ſee with what ceremonies my brother Toby 
% and his man Trim make their firſt entry ——it will 
«© not detain us, added my father, a ſingle minute: 
No. matter, if it be ten minutes, quoth my mo- 
ther . : 


22 will not detain us half a one; ſaid my fa- 
ther. | 


The Corporal was juſt then ſetting in with the ſto- 
ry of his brother Tom and the Jew's widow : the 
tory went on—and Oh——it had epiſodes in i. 

; it 
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it came back, and went on — and on again; there 
was no end of it the reader found it very long 


G— help my father ! he piſh'd fifty times at 
every new attitude, and gave the corporal's ſtick, 
with all its flouriſhings and danglings, to as many 
devils as choſe to accept of them. 


When iſſues of events, like theſe: my father is wait- 
ing for, are hanging in the ſcales of fate, the mind 
has the advantage of changing the principle of ex- 
pectation three times, without which it would not 
have power to ſee it out. | 


Curioſity governs: the fr/?: moment; and the ſecond 
moment is all ceconomy to juſtify the expence of the 
firſt and for the third, fourth, fifth, and fixth 
moments, and ſo on to the day of judgment—'tis a 
point of Hoxovus, 


I need not be told, that the ethic writers have aſ- 
ſigned this all to Patience; but that VixTve, me- 
thinks, has extent of dominion ſufficient: of her own, 
and enough to do in it, without invading the few diſ- 


mantled caſtles which Hoxov& has left him upon the 
earth;: 8 


My father ſtood it out as well as he could with theſe 
three auxiliaries to the end of Trim's ſtory ; and from 
thence to the end of my uncle Toby's panegyric up- 
on arms, in the chapter following it; when ſeeing, 
that inſtead of marching up to Mrs. Wadman's door, 
they both faced about and march'd down the avenue, 
diametrically oppoſite to his expectation he broke out 
at once with that little ſubacid ſourneſs of humour 
which, in certain ſituations, diſtinguiſhed his charac- 
ter from that of all other men. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XI, 


OW what can their two noddles 
be about? cried my father 


Oc, - - - 


I dare ſay, ſaid my mother, they are making for- 


tifications —— 


ot on Mrs. Wadman's. premiſes ! eried my 
father, ſtepping back 


1 ſuppoſe not, quoth my mother, 


I wiſh, ſaid my father, raiſing his voice, the whole 
ſcience of fortification at the devil, with all its trum- 
pery of ſaps, mines, blinds, gabions, fauſſe-brays, and 
cuvetts | 


They are fooliſh things ſaid my mother, 


Now ſhe had a way, which, by-the-by, I would 
this moment give away my purple jerkin, and my 
yellow ſlippers into the bargain, if ſome of your re- 
verences would imitate—aud that was, never to refuſe 
her aſſent and conſent to any propoſition my father 
laid before her, merely becauſe ſhe did not under- 
ſtand it, or had no ideas to the principal word or term 
of art upon which the tenet or propoſition rolled. 
She contented herſelf with doing all that her godfa- 
thers and godmothers promiſed for him but no 
more; and fo would go on uſing a hard word twenty 
years together—and replying to it too, if it was 2 
verb, inall its moods and tenſes, without giving her- 
ſelf any trouble to inquire about it. | — 


This was an eternal ſource of miſery to my father, 
and broke the neck, at the firſt ſetting out, of more 
good dialogues between them, than could have my 
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the moſt petulant contradiction— the few which 
ſurvived were the better for the cuvettm— 


— . They are fooliſh things,” faid my mother. 
———-Particularly the cuverts, replied my father. 


 *Twas enongh—he taſted the ſweet of triumph 
and went on, | 


Not that they are, properly ſpeaking, Mrs. 
Wadman's premiſes, ſaid my father, partly correcting 
himſelf— becauſe ſhe is but tenant for life 


That makes a great difference—ſaid my mo- 
ther —— 


In a fool's head, replied my father 


' Unleſs ſhe ſhould happen to have a child—ſaid my 
mother 


But ſhe muſt perſuade my brother Toby firſt 
to get her one— a 


To be ſure, Mr. Shandy, quoth my mother. 


—— Though if it comes to per ſuaſion — ſaid my fa - 
ther Lord have mercy upon them. 


Amen, ſaid my mother, piano. 
Amen, cried my father, forti/ime, 


Amen, ſaid my mother again—bnt with ſuch a 
ſighing cadence of perſonal pity at the end of it, as 
diſcomfited every fibre about my father —he inſtantly 
took out his almanack; but before he could untie it, 
Yorick's congregation coming out of church, became 
a full anſwer to one half of his buſineſs with it—and 
my mother telling him it was a ſacrament day—left 


him 
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him as little in doubt as to the other part—He put 
his almanack into his pocket. 


The firſt Lord of the Treaſury thinking of way; 
and means, could not have returned home with a 
more embarraſſed look. X 


CHAP. XII. 


K looking back from the end of the laſt chap. 
ter and ſurveying the texture of what has been 
wrote, it is neceſſary, that upon this page and the 
five following, a good quantity of heterogeneous mat - 
ter be inſerted, to- keep up that juſt balance betwixt 
wiſdom and folly, without which a book would not 
hold together a ſingle year ; nor is it a poor creeping 
digreſſion (which, but for the name of, a man might 
continue as well going on in the king's highway 

which will do the buſineſ. no; if it be a digreſ- 
fion, it maſt be a good friſky one, and upon a friſky 
fubje& too, where neither the horſe nor his rider are 
to be caught, but by rebound, | 


The only difficulty, is raiſing powers ſuitable to 
the nature of the ſervice : Fancy is capricious— 
Wir muſt not be ſearched for—and PLEASanTtey 
(good natured flat as ſhe is) will not come in at a call, 
was an empire to be laid at her feet, 


—— — The bc way for a man, is to ſay his 
prayers — 


Only if it puts him in mind of his infirmities and 

defects, as well ghoſtly as bodily—for that purpoſe, 

he will find himſelf rather worſe after he has ſaid 
them than before—for other purpoſes, better. 


For my own part, there is not a way either moral 
or mechanical under heaven, that I could think of, 
which | have not taken with myſelf in this caſe : 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes by addreſſing myſelf diredly to the ſoul 
herſelf, and arguing the point over and over again 
with her upon the extent of her own faculties — 


—1 ever could make them an inch the wi- 
der 


Then by changing my ſyſtem, and trying what 
could be made of it upon the body, by temperance, 
ſoberneſs, and chaſtity : Theſe are good, quoth I, 
in themſelves—they are good, abſolutely ; they are 
good, relatively ;—they are good for health they 
are good ſor happineſs in this world—they are good 
for happineſs in the next 


In ſhort, they were good for every thing but the 
thing wanted ; and there they were good for nothing, 
but to leave the ſoul juſt as heaven made it ; as for 
the theological virtues of Faith and Hope, they give it 
courage; but then that ſniveling virtue of Meekneſs 
(as my father would always call it)takes it quite away 
again, ſo you are exactly where you ſtarted. 


Now in all common and ordinary caſes, there is 
nothing which I have found to anſwer ſo well as 
this — — 


certainly, if there is any dependence upon 
Logic, and that I am not blinded by ſelf- love, there 
mult be ſomething of true genius about me, merely 
upon this ſymptom of it, that I do not know what 
envy is ; for never do 1 hit upon any invention or 
device which tendeth to the furtherance of good wri- 
ting, but I inſtantly made it public; willing that all 
mankind ſhould write as well as mylelf, 


Which they certainly will, when they think 
as little, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Na, in ordinary caſes, that is, when I am only 
ſtupid, and the thoughts riſe heavily and pats 
gummous through my pen 


Or that I am got, I know not how, into a cold un- 
metaphorical vein of infamous writing, and cannot 
take a plumb-lift out of it for my ſoul ; ſo mult be 
obliged to 9 on writing like a Dutch commentator 


to the end of the chapter, unleſs ſomething be 
done 


I never ſtand conferring with pen and ink one 
moment ; for if a pinch of ſnuff, or a ſtride or two 
acroſs the room, will not do the buſineſs for me—I 
take a razor at once ; and having tried the edge of 
it upon the palm of my hand, without further cere- 
mony, except that of firſt lathering my beard, 1 
ſhave it off; taking care only, if I do leave a hair, 
that it be not a gray one : this done, I change my 
ſhirt—put on a better coat—ſend for my laſt wig— 
put my topaz ring upon my finger ; and, in a word, 
dreſs myſelf from one end to the other of me, after 
my belt faſhion. NG, 


Now the devil in hell muſt be in it, if this does not 
do : for conlider, Sir, as every man chuſes to be pre- 
ſent at the ſhaving of his own beard, (though there 
is no rule without an exception), and Ag» a ſits 
over againſt himſelf the whole time it is doing, in caſe 
he has a hand in it—the Situation, like all others, 

has nctions of her own to put into the brain 


I maintain it, the conceits of a rough-bearded 
man, are ſeven years more terſe and juvenile for one 


ſingle operation; and if they did not run a riſk of 


being quite ſhaved away, might be carried up, by 
continual ſhavings, to the higheſt pitch of ſublimity 
— 0 
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How Homer could write with ſo long a beard, I 


don't know and as it makes againſt my hypothe- 
fis, 1 as little care But let us return to the Toi- 
let. 


L 


Ludovicus Sorbonenſis makes this entirely an af- 
fair of the body (s PIO na act) as he calls it 
but he is deceived : the ſoul and body are joint- 
ſharers in every thing they get : A man cannot dreſs, 
but his ideas get cloth'd at the ſame time ; and if he 
dreſſes like a gentleman, every one of them ſtands 
preſented to his imagination, genteelized along with 
him—ſo that he has nothing to do, but take his pen 
and write like himſelf, 


For this cauſe, when your honours and reverences 
would know whether I writ clean and fit to be read, 
you will be able to judge full as well by looking into 
my Laundreſs's bill, as my book: there was one ſingle 
month in which I can make it appear, that I dirtied 
one and thirty ſhirts with clean writing; and after all, 
was more abus'd, curs'd, criticis'd, and confounded, 
and had more myſtic heads ſhaken at me, for what I 
had wrote in that one month, than in all the other 
months of that year put together. 


But their honours and reverences had not ſeen 
my bills, 


SHA. XIV. 


A I never had any intention of beginning the 
Digreſfion, I am making all this preparation 
for, till 1 come to the 15th chapter | have this 
Chapter to put to whatever uic I think proper 
I have twenty this moment ready for it I could 
write my chapter of Buttor-holes in it—— 


Or my chapter of Pies, which ſhould ſollow 


them 
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Or my chapter of Xnots, in caſe their reverences 
have done with them —— they might lead me into 
miſchief : the ſafeſt way is to follow the tract of the 
learned, and raiſe objections againſt what I have been 
writing, though I declare beforehand, I know no 
more than my heels how to anſwer them, 


And firſt, it may be ſaid, There is a pelting kind 
of Ther/itical ſatire, as black as the very ink 'tis wrote 
with (and by-the-by, whoever ſays fo, is indebted 
to the muſter-maſter general of the Grecian army, 
for ſuffering the name of fo ugly and foul-mouth'd a 
man as Ther/ites to continue upon his roll for it 
has furniſhed him with an epithet) In theſe pro- 
ductions he will urge, all the perſonal waſhings and 
ſcrubbings upon earth do a ſinking genius no ſort of 
good but juſt the contrary, inaſmuch as the dir- 
tier the fellow is, the better generally he ſucceeds in 


It. 


To this, I have no other anſwer at leaſt rea- 
dy but that the Archbiſhop of Benevento wrote his 
nafly Romance of the Galatea, as all the world knows, 
in a purple coat, waiſtcoat, and purle pair of breech- 
es; and that the penance ſet him of writing a com- 
mentary of the book of Revelations, as ſevere as it 
was looked upon by one part of the world, was far 
from being deem'd ſo by the other, upon the ſingle 
account of that Inveſtment. 


Another objection, to all this remedy, is its want 
of univerſality ; foraſmuch as the ſhaving part of it, 
upon which ſo much ſtreſs is laid, by an unalterable 
law of nature, excludes one half of the ſpecies entire- 
Iy from its uſe. All I can ſay is, that female writers, 
whether of England, or of France, muſt e'en go with- 
OUT IT — 


As for the Spaniſh ladies am in no ſort of 
dillrel—— 
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CHAP, XV. 


Ex fifteenth chapter is come at laſt; and brings 
| nothing with it but a fad ſignature of « How 
© our pleaſures ſlip from under us in this world ;" 


For in talking of my digrefſion — declare be- 
fore heaven I have made it! What a ſtrange ctea- 
ture is mortal man! ſaid ſhe. | 


'Tis very true, ſaid l — but 'twere better to get 
all theſe things out of. our heads, and retuen to my 
uncle Toby. 


CHAP. XVI. 
HEN my uncle Toby and the Corporal had 
march'd down to the bottom of the avenue, 
they recollected their buſineſs lay the other way; fo 


they faced about, and marched up ſtraight to Mrs. 
Wadman's door. | 


I warrant your honour, ſaid the Corporal , touch- 
ing his Montero-cap with his hand, as he paſſed him 


in order to give a knock at the door —— My uncle 


Toby, contrary. to his invariable way, f treating his 
faithful-ſervant, ſaid nothing good or bad: the truth 
was, he had not altogether marthal'd. his ideas ; .he 
wiſh'd for another conference, and as the Corporal 
was mounting up the three ſteps. before the door —he 
hem'd. twice—a portion of my uncle Toby's moll 
modeſt ſpirits fled, at each expulſion, towards the 
Corporal; he ſtood with the rapper of the door ſuſ- 
pended. for a full minute in his hand, he ſcarce knew 
why. Bridget ſtood perdue within, with her finger 
and her thumb upon the latch, benumb'd with ex- 
pectation; and Mrs. Wadman, with an eye ready to 
be deflowered again, fat breathleſs behind the win- 
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dow-curtain of her bed-chamber, watching their ap. 
proach, | ; PM EP! 


Trim! faid my uncle Toby——but as, he articu- 
lated the word, the minute expired, and Trim let fall 
the rapper. 

My uncle Toby perceiving that all hopes of a 
conference were knock'd on the head by it — whiſt- 
led Lillabullero. | 


CHAP. XVII. 


A S Mrs. Bridget's finger and thumb were upon 

the latch, the Corporal did not knock as oft as 
perchance your honour's tailor I might have ta- 
ken my example ſomething nearer home ; for 1 owe 
mine, ſome five and twenty pounds at leaſt, and won- 
der at the man's patience 


But this is nothing at all to the world : only 
tis a curſed thing to be in debt; and there ſeems to 
be a fatality in . & exchequers of ſome poor princes, 
particularly thoſe of our houſe, which no economy 
can bind down in irons : for my own part, I'm per- 
ſuaded there is not any one prince, prelate, pope, or 
potentate, great or ſmall, upon earth, more deſirous ' 
in his heart of keeping ſtraight with the world than [ 
am——or who takes more likely means for it. [I 
never give above half a guinea or walk with 
boots or cheapen tooth- picks or lay out a ſhil- 
ling upon a band-box the year round ; and for the 
ſix months I'm in the country, I'm upon ſo ſmall a 
ſcale, that with all the good temper in the world, 
I outdo Rouſſeau a bar length for I keep neither 
man, or boy, or horſe, or cow, or dog, or cat, or any 
thing that can eat or drink, except a thin poor piece 
of a Veſtal (to keep my fire in) and who has general- 
ly as bad an appetite as myſelf ——but if you 2 * 
this 


E 


this makes philoſopher of me——1' would not, my 
good people ! give a ruſh for your judgments. 


True philoſophy but there is no treating the 
ſubject whilſt my. uncle is whiſtling Lillabullero. 


Let us go intœ the houſe. 
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You ſhall ſee the. very place, Madam, ſaid 
my uncle Toby, 


Mrs. Wadman bluſh'd look'd towards the 
door ——turn'd pale bluſh'd ſlighty again | 
recovered her natural colour bluſh'd worſe than 
ever; which, for the ſake of the unlearned reader, 1. 
tranſlate thus - 


« [4 I'cannot look at it: 
« What would the world ſay, if I look'd at it? 
«: ] ſhould drop down, if 1 look'd at it. 
« ]' wiſh I could lool at it —— 
% There can be no fin in looking at it. 
—* ] will look at it.“ 


Whilſt all this was running through Mrs. Wad- 
man's imagination, my uncle Toby had riſen from 
the ſopha, and got to the other fide of the parlour- 
door, to give Trim an order about it in the paſ- 
ſage 


9 @- R * * ++ * * * * * x 


* [ believe it is in the garret, ſaid my uncle To- 


by 1 ſaw it there, an' pleaſe your honour, this 
morning, anſwered Trim Then prithee, ſtep 
directly for it, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, and bring 
it into the parlour, The 


- 
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The Corporal did not approve of the orders, but 
moſt chearfully obey d them. The firſt was not an 
act of his will the ſecond was; ſo he put on his 
Montero-cap, and went as faſt as his lame knee would 
let him. My uncle Toby returned into the parlour, 
and ſat himſelf down again upon the ſopha. 


——You ſhall lay your finger upon the place 
ſaid my uncle Toby,——I will not touch it, how- 
ever, quoth Mrs. Wadman to herſelf, 


This requires a ſecond tranſlation —it ſhews what 
little knowledge is got by mere words—we muſt go 
up to the firſt ſprings, 


Now in order to clear up the miſt which hangs 
upon theſe three pages, I mult endeavour to be as clear 
as poſſible myſelf. 


Rub your hands thrice acroſs your foreheads— blow 
your noſes—cleanſe your emuncories—ſneeze, m 
good people. Gd bleſs you 


Now give me all the help you can. 


EM AF. Xx1, 


8 there are fifty different ends (counting all ends 
in as well civil as religious) for which a wo- 
man takes a huſband, ſhe firſt ſets about and careful- 
ly weighs, then ſeparates and diſtinguiſhes in her 
mind, which of all that number of ends is hers : 
then by diſcourſe, inquiry, argumentation, and infe- 
rence, the inveſtigates and finds out whether ſhe 
has got hold of the right one and if the has 
then, by pulling it gently this way and that way, ſhe 
further forms a judgment, whether it will not break 
in the drawing. | 


: T'e 
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The imagery under which Slaaulenbergiut im. 
preſſes this upon his reader's fancy, in the beginning 


of his third Decad, is ſo ludicrous, that the honour ; 


I bear the ſex will not fuffer me to quote iti 
otherwiſe tis not deſtitute of humour. 


% She firſt, ſaith Slawkenbergius, ſtops the aſſe, 
« and holding his halter in his hand (lelt he ſhould 
« get away) ſhe thruſts her right hand into the very 
« bottom of his pannier to ſearch for it For what? 
„ you'll not know the ſooner, quoth Slawkenber. 
«« gius, for interrupting me 


% T have nothing, good Lady, but empty bottles,” 
ſays the aſſe. 


«© Pm loaded with. tripes,” ſays the ſecond. 


And thou art little better, quoth ſhe to the 
third; for nothing is there in thy panniers but trunk- 
hoſe and pantofles and ſo to the fourth and: fifth, 
going on one by one through the whole ſtring, till 
coming to the aſſe which carries it, ſhe turns the pan- 
nier upſide down, looks at it—confiders it—ſamples 
it—meaſures it ſtretches it—wets it—dries it—then 
takes her teeth both to the warp and waft of it—— 


Of what? for the love of Chriſt ! 


I am determined, anſwered Slawkenbergius, that 
all the powers upon earth ſhall never wring that ſe- 
cret from my breaſt. 


CHAP. XXII. 


E live in a world beſet on all ſides with myſte- 
Vries and riddles—and ſo 'tis no matter ——elſe 
it ſeems ſtrange, that Nature, who makes every thing 
ſo well to anſwer its deſtination, and ſeldom or ne- 
ver errs, unleſs for paſtime, in giving ſuch forms and 
aptitudes 
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aptitudes to whatever paſſes through her hands, that 


whether ſhe defigns for the plough, the caravan, the 
cart—or Whatever other creature ſhe models, be it 
but an aſſe's foal, you are ſure to have the thing you 
wanted; and yet at the ſame time ſhould fo eternally 
bungle it as ſhe does, in making ſo ſimple a thing as 
a married .... 


Whether it is in the choice of the clay ——or that 
it is frequently ſpoiled in the baking; by an exceſs of 
which a huſband may turn out too cruſty (you 22 
on one hand or not enough ſo, through defect 
heat, on the other or whether this great Artificer 
is not ſo attentive to the little Platonic exigencies of 
that part of the' ſpecies, for whoſe uſe ſhe is fabrica- 
ting 1h4j;-——or that her Ladyfhip: ſometimes ſcarce 
knows what ſort of a huſband will d6-——1 know 
not; we will diſcourſe about it after ſupper. 


It is enough, that neither the obſervation itfelf, or 
the reaſoning upon it, are at all to the purpoſe 
bur rather againſt it ; fince with regard to my uncle 
Toby's fitneſs for the marriage-itate, nothing was e- 
ver better: ſhe had formed him of the beſt and kind- 
leſt clay had temper'd it with her own milk, and 
breathed into it the ſweeteſt ſpirit——ſhe had made 
him all gentle, generous, and humane ſhe had fill'd 
his heart with truſt and confidence, and diſpoſed eve- 
ry paſſage which led to it, for the communication of 
the tendereſt offices ſhe had moreover conſidered 
the other cauſes for which matrimony was ordain- 


And accordingly * „ #* „ „ * * #® 
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The poxariox was not defeated by my uncle To- 
by's wound, 


: Now 
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Now this laſt article was ſomewhat apocryphal; 
and the Devil, who is the great diſturber of our faiths 
in this world, had raiſed ſcruples in Mrs. Wadman's 
brain about it; and, like a true devil as he was, had 
done his own work at the ſame time, by turning my 
uncle Toby's Virtue thereupon into nothing but 
empty bottles, triper, trunk-hoſe, and pantofles. 


CHAT. I. 
Mv Bridget had pawn'd all the little ſock of 


honour a poor chambermaid was worth in the 
world, that ſhe would get to the bottom of the affair 
in ten days; and it was built upon one of the 
moſt conceſſible peſtulatum in nature: namely, that 
whilſt my uncle Toby was making love to her miſtreſs, 
the Corporal could find nothing better to do, than 
make love to her « And PII let him as much as he 
« ewill,” ſaid Bridget, “te get it out of him.” 


Friendſhip has two garments; an outer, and an 
under one, Bridget was ſerving her miltreſs's iute- 
reſts in the one—and doing the thing which moſt 
pleaſed herſelf in the other ; ſo had as many ſtakes 
depending upon my uncle Toby's wound, as the De- 
vil himſelf: Mrs. Wadman had but one—and as it 
poſſibly might be her laſt (without diſcouraging Mrs. 
Bridger, or diſcrediting her talents) was determined 
to play her cards herſelf. 


She wanted not encouragement : a child might 
have look'd into his hand there was ſuch a plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity in his playing out what trumps he 
had——with ſuch an unmiſtruſting ignorance of the 
ten-ace and ſo naked and defenceleſs did he fit up- 
on the ſame ſopha with widow Wadman, that a ge- 
nerons heart would have wept to have won the 
game of him. 


Let us drop the metaphor, | 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


N D the ſtory too if you pleaſe: for tho? 
7 1 have all along been haſtening towards 
this part of it, with ſo much earneſt deſire, as weil 
knowing it to be the choiceſt morſel of what I 
had to offer to the world, yet now that I am 
got to it, any one is welcome to take my pen, and go 
on with tbe ſtory for me that will—I ſee the difficul- 
ties of the deſcriptions I'm going to give — and feel 
my want of powers. 


It is one comfort at leaſt to me, that 1 loſt ſome 
fourſcore ounces of blood this week in a moſt uncriti- 
cal fever which attacked me at the beginning of this 
chapter; ſo that I have ſtill ſome hopes remaining, it 
may be more in the ſerous or globular parts of the 
blood, than in the ſubtile aura of the brain be it 
which it will -an Invocation can do no hurt——and 
leave the affair entirely to the in voled, to inſpire or 
to inject me according as he ſees good. 


THE INVOCATION. 


ENTLE Spirit of / ſweeteſt humour, who erſt 

didſt fit upon the eaſy pen of my beloved CEX- 
VANTEsS; Thou who glided'ſt daily through his lattice, 
and turned'ſt the twilight of his priſon into noon- day 
brightneſs by thy prefence—— tinged'ſt his little urn 
of water with heaven- ſent Nectar, and all the time he 
wrote of Sancho and his maſter, didſt caſt thy myſtic 
mantle o'er his wither'd + ſtump, and wide extended 
it to all the evils of his life 


Turn in hither, I befeech thee !\——behold 
theſe breeches !——they are all 1 have in the world 


7 He loſt his hand at the battle of Lepanto. 
vor. II. Dd — 
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— that piteous rent was given them at Ly. 


My ſhirts ! ſee what a deadly ſchiſm has bappen'd 
among '*e:m—-for the laps are in Lombardy, and the 
reſt of em here—T1 never had but fix, and a cunnin 
gipſy of a laundreſs at Milan cut me off the fore-laps 
of five To do her juſtice, ſhe did it with ſome conſi- 
deration—for I was returning out of Italy. 


And yet, notwithſtanding all this, and a piſtol tin- 
der-box which was moreover filch'd from me at Sien- 
na, and twice that I paid five Pauls for two hard 
eggs, once at Raddicoffini, and a ſecond time at Ca- 
pua—T do not think a journey through France and 
Italy, provided a man keeps his temper all the way, 
ſo bad a thing as ſome people would make you be- 
Leve : there muſt be ups and downs, or how the duce 
ſhould we get into vallies where Nature ſpreads fo 
many tables of entertainment? Tis nonſenſe to ima- 
gine they will lend you their voitures to be ſhaken to 
pieces for nothing; and unleſs you pay twelve ſous 
for greaſing your wheels, how ſhould the poor pea- 
ſant get butter to his bread ?-—We really expect too 
much—and for the livre or two above par for your 
ſuppers and bed—at the moſt they are but one ſhil- 
ling and ninepence half-penny who would em- 
broil their philoſophy for it ? ſor heaven's and for 
your own ſake, pay it pay it with both hands o- 
pen, rather than leave Diſappointment fitting droop- 
ing upon the eye of your fair Hoſteſs and her 
Damſels in the gate-way, at your departure——and 
beſides, my dear Sir, you get a ſiſterly kiſs of each of 
em worth a pound at leaſt I did 


For my uncle Toby's amours running all the 
way in my head, they had the ſame effect upon me 
as if they been my own I was in the moſt perfect 
ſtate of bounty and good-will; and felt the kindlieſt 
harmony vibrating within me, with every oſcillation 
ol the chaiſe alike; ſo that whether the roads were 

rough 
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rough or ſmooth, it made no difference every thing 
1 ſaw, or had to do with, touch'd upon ſome ſecret 
ſpring either of ſentiment or rapture. 


—— They were the ſweereſt notes I ever heard; 
and I inſtantly let down the ＋ to hear them more 
diſtinctly—— Tis Maria, ſaid the poſtilion, obſerving 
I was liſtening Poor Maria, continued he (lean- 
ing his body on one fide to let me fee her, for he was 
in a line betwixt us) is fitting upon a bank playing 
her _— upon her pipe, whith her little goat be- 
ſide her, 


The young fellow utter'd this with an accent and a 
look ſo perfeRly in tune to a feeling heart, that I in- 
Rantly made a vow 1 would give him a four and 
twenty ſous piece when I got to Moulins | 


w=—— And who is poor Maria? ſaid I. 


The love and pity of all the villages around us, 
faid the poſtilion it is but three years ago, that 
the ſun did not ſhine upon ſo fair, ſo quick -· witted 
and amiable a maid; and better fate did Maria de- 
ſerve, than to have her Banns forbid, by the in- 
_— of the curate of the pariſh who publiſhed 

CN —— 


He was going on, when Maria, who had made a 
Hort pauſe, put the pipe to her mouth, and began the 
air again they were the ſame notes; yet were 
ten times . ſweeter :; It is the evening ſervice to the 
Virgin, faid the young man but who has taught 
her to play it—or how ſhe came by her pipe, no one 
knows : we think that Heaven has afliited her in both; 
for ever ſince ſhe has been unſettled in her mind, it 
ſeems her only conſolation ——ſhe has never once had 
the pipe. out of her hand, but plays that /ervice upon 
it almoſt night and day, 
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The poſtilion delivered this with ſo much | difcre- 
tion and natural eloquence, that I could not help de. 
ciphering ſomething in his face above his condition, 
and ſhould have ſifted out his hiſtory, had not poor 
Maria's taken ſuch full poſſeſſion of me. 


We had got up by chis time almoſt to the bank 
where Maria was fitting : ſhe was in a thin white 
jacket, with her hair, all but two treſſes, drawn up in- 
to a ſilk net, with a few olive leaves twiſted a little 
fantaſtically on one/ſide——ſhe was beautiful; and if 
ever I felt the full force of an honeſt heart-ache, it 
was the moment I ſaw her 


od help her, poor damſel ! above a hundred 
maſſes, ſaid the poſtilion, have been ſaid in the ſe- 
veral pariſh-church#s and convents around, for her, 
but without effect; we have ſtill hopes, as ſhe is 
ſenſible for ſhort intervals, that the Virgin at laſt will 
reſtore her to herſelf; but her parents, who know 
her beſt, are hopeleſs upon that ſcore, and think her 
ſenſes are loſt for ever. | | 


As the poſtilioa ſpoke this, Maz14 made a cadence 
ſo melancholy, fo tender and querulous; that I ſprung 
out of the chaiſe to help her, and found myſelf fit- 
ting betwixt her and her goat before I relapſed from 
my enthuſiaſm. | 


Mara look'd wiſtfully for ſome time at me, and 
then at her goat——and then at me——and then at 
her goat again, and ſo on, alternately 


— Well, Maria, ſaid 1 ſoftly 
blance do you find ? | 


What reſcm- 


i do entreat the candid reader to believe me, that 
it was from the humbleſt conviction of what a beaſt 
man is, that I aſk d the queſtion; and that I 


would not have let fallen an unſeaſonable pleaſantry 


in the venerable preſence of Miſery, to be intitled » 
a 
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all the wit that ever Rabelais ſcatter'd——and yet I 

own my heart ſmote me, and that I ſo ſmarted at the 

very idea of it, that I ſwore I would ſet up for Wiſ- 

dom and utter grave ſentences the reſt of my days 

and never never attempt again to commit 

mirth with. man, woman, or child, the longeſt day I 
had to-live, h 


As for writing nonſenſe to them l believe, 
there was a reſerve but that I leave to the world, 


Adieu, Maria !—adien, poor hapleſs. damſel !\—— 
ſome time, but not z9w, I may hear thy ſorrows from 
thy own lips ——but I was deceived ; for that mo- 
ment ſhe took her pipe, and told me ſuch: a tale of wo 
with it, that I roſe up, and, with broken and irregu- 
lar ſteps, walk'd ſoftly to my chaiſe. 


What an excellent inn at Moulins ! 


C HAP. XXV. 


* HEN we have got to the end of this chapter 

but not before) we muſt all turn back to the 
two blank chapters, on the account of which my ho- 
nour has lain bleeding this half hour L op it, by 
Pulling off one of my yellow ſlippers, and throwing it 
with all my violence to the oppoſite ſide of my room, 
with a declaration at the heel of it 


That whatever reſemblance it may bear to 
half the chapters which are written in the world, or, 
for aught I know, may be now writing in it—that it 
was as caſual as the foam of Zeuxis Ris horſe : be- 
ſides, I look upon a chapter which has only nothing 
in it, with reſpect; and confidering what worſe 
things there are in the world That it is no way a 
proper ſubject for ſatire——— X 
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Why then was it left ſo? And here, without 
ſtaying for my reply, ſhall I be call'd as many block. 
heads, numſculls, doddypoles, dunderheads, ninny- 
hammers, gooſecaps, joltheads, nicompoops, and 
ſh--t-a-beds——and other unſavour appellations, as 
ever the cake-bakers of Lerne, caſt in the teeth of 
King Garagantna's ſhepherds And ['ll let them 
do it, as Bridget ſaid, as much as they pleaſe; for 
how was it poſſible they ſhould foreſee the neceſſity 1 
was under of writing the 25th chapter of my book, 
before the 18th, Cc. 


——$0 I don't take it amiſs——AII 1 wiſh is, 
that it may be a leſſon to the world, 70 let people 
4 tell their flories their own way.” 


The Eighteenth Chapter. 


S Mrs. Bridget open'd the door before the Cor- 
A poral had well given the rap, the interval be- 
twixt that and my uncle Toby's introduction into the 
parlour was ſo ſhort, that Mrs. Wadman had but 
juſt time to get from behind the curtain——lay a 
Bible upon the table, and advance a ſtep or two to- 
wards the door to receive him, 


My uncle Toby ſaluted Mrs. Wadman, after the 
manner in which women were ſaluted by men in the 
year of our Lord God one thoufand ſeven hundred 
and thirteen then facing about, he march'd up 
abreaſt with her to the ſopha, and in three plain words 
though not before he was ſat down nor af- 
ter he was ſat down but as he was fitting down, 
told her, ** he was in love — ſo that my uncle 
Toby ſtrained himſelf more in the declaration than he 
needed. 


Mrs. Wadman naturally looked down upon a ſlit 
ſhe bad been darning up in her apron, in expectation 


every moment that my uncle Toby would go 1 
ut 
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but having no talents for amplification, and Love 
moreover, of all others, being a ſubje& of which he was 
the leaſt a maſter When he had told Mrs. Wadman 
once that he loved her, he let it alone, and left the 
matter to work after its own way. 


My father was always in raptures with this ſyſtem 
of my uncle Toby's, as he falſely called it, and would 
often ſay, that could his brother Toby to his proceſſe 
have added but a pipe of tobacco——he had where- 
withal to have found his way, if there was faith in a 
Spaniſh proverb, towards the hearts of half the wo- 
men upon the globe, | 


My uncle Toby never underſtood what my father 
meant; nor will I preſume to extract more from it 
than a condemnation of an error which the bulk of 
the world lie under but the French, every one of 
'em to a man, who believe in it, almoſt as much as 
the REAL PRESENCE, © That talking of love, is na- 
« king it.“ 


1 would as ſoon ſet about making a black- 
pudding by the ſame receipt, 


Let us go on: Mrs, Wadman fat in expectation 
my uncle Toby would do fo, to almoſt the firſt pul- 
ſation of that minute, wherein filence on one fide or 
the other generally becomes indecent : ſo edging 
herſelf a little more towards him, and raiſing up her 
eyes, ſub-bluſhing, as ſhe did it ſhe took up the 
gauntlet——or the diſcourſe (if you like it better) 
and communed with my uncle Toby, thus. 


The cares and diſquietudes of the marriage-ſtate, 
quoth Mrs, Wadman, are very great. I ſuppoſe ſo, 
—ſaid my uncle Toby: and therefore when a perſon, 
continued Mrs. Wadman, is ſo much at his eaſe as 
you are—ſo happy, Captain Shandy, in yourſelf, your 
friends, and your amuſements—l wonder, what rea- 
ſons can incline you to the ſtate 


hey 
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—— They are written, qudth my uncle Toby, in 
the Common-Prayer Book, 


Thus far my uncle Toby went on warily, and kept 
within his depth, leaving Mrs, Wadman to fail upon 
the gulf as ſhe pleaſed, 


——— As for children—faid Mrs. Wadman—though 
a principal end perhaps of the inſtitution, and the na- 
tural wiſh, 1 ſuppoſe, of every parent—yet do not we 
all find, they are certain ſorrows, and very uncer- 
tain comforts ? and what is there, dear Sir, to pay 
une for the heart-achs - what compenſation for the 
many tender and diſquieting apprehenſions of a ſuf- 
fering and defenceleſs mother who brings them into 
life ? I declare, ſaid my uncle Toby, ſmit with pity, 
I know of none; unleſs it be the pleaſure which it 
has pleaſed God 


—— A fiddleſtick ! quoth ſhe. 


Chapter the Mineteenth. 


OW there are ſuch. an infinitude of notes, tunes, 

cants, chants, airs, looks,. and accents, with 
which the word fidd/e/tick may be pronounced in all 
ſuch caſes as this, every one of em impreſſing a ſenſe 
and meaning as different from the other, as dirt from 
cleanlineſs —T hat Caſuiſts (for it is an-affair of con- 
ſcience on that ſcore) reckon up no leſs than fourteen 
thouſand, in which you may do either right or 
Wrong. | 


Mrs. Wadman hit upon the fddleftick, which ſum- 
moned up all my uncle Toby's modeſt blood into his 
cheeks —ſo feeling within himſelf that he had ſome- 
how or other got beyond his depth, he ſtopt ſhort ; 
and without entering further either into the pains or 
pleaſures of matrimony, he laid bis hand * his 

eart, 
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heurt, and made an offer to take them as they were, 
and ſhare them along with her. | 


When my uncle Toby had ſaid this, he did not 
care to ſay it again; ſo caſting his eye upon the 
Bible which Mrs. Wadman had laid upon the table, 
he took it up; and popping, dear ſoul ! upon a paſ- 
fage in it, of all others the moſt intereſting to him 
which was the ſiege of Jericho—he ſet himſelf to 
read it over—leaving his propoſal of marriage, as he 
had done his declaration of love, to work with her af- 
ter its own way. Now it wrought neither as an a- 
Rringent or a looſener ; nor like opium, or bark, or 
mercury, or buckthorn, or any one drug which na- 
ture had beſtowed upon the world in ſhort, it work'd 
not at all in her; and the cauſe of that was, that 
there was ſomething working there before — Bab- 
bler that lam! I have anticipated what it was a 
dozen Fon 4 but there is fire {till in the ſubject 
allons, 


CHAP. XXVI. 


FE natural for a perfect ſtranger who is going 
1 from London to Edinburgh, to inquire before he 
ſets out, how many miles to York ; which is about 
the half way——nor does any body wonder, if he 
goes on and aſlæs about the Corporation, G. 


It was juſt. as natural for Mrs. Wadman, whoſe 
firſt huſband was all his time afflicted with a ſciatica, 
to wiſh to know how far from the hip to the groin ; 
and how far ſhe was likely to ſuffer more or leſs in 
her feelings in the one caſe than in the other, 


She had accordingly read Drake's anatomy from 


one end to the other, She had peeped into Wharton 
8 upon 


L 8 4 


upon the brain, and borrowed + Graaf upon the 
bones and muſcles ; but could make nothing of it, 


She had reaſon'd likewiſe from her own powers—. 
laid down theorams———drawn conſequences, 
and come to no concluſion, 


To clear up all, ſhe had twice aſked Doctor Slop, 
& if poor captain Shandy was ever likely to recover 
© of his wound ——?” 


lle is recovered, Doctor Slop would ſay 
What! quite? 
Quite, Madam —— 


But what do you mean by a recovery? Mrs. Wad- 
man would ſay. 


Doctor Slop was the worſt man alive at definitions; 
and ſo Mrs, Wadman could get no knowledge ; in 
mort, there was no way to extra@ it, but from my 
uncle Toby himſelf. | 


There is an accent of humanity in an inquiry of 
this kind, which lulls Sus ricion to reſt and [| 


am half perſuaded the ſerpent got pretty near it, in ' 


his diſcourſe with Eve; for the propenſity in the ſex to 
be deceived could not be ſo great that ſhe ſhould 
have boldneſs to hold chat with the devil, without 
it ——-But there is an accent of humanity how 
ſhall J deſcribe it?—'tis an accent which covers the 
part with a garment, and gives the inquirer a right 
to be as particular with it, as your body- ſurgeon. 


40 Was it without remiſſion 


6 Was it more tolerable in bed? 


} This muſt be a miſtake in Mr. Shandy ; for Graaf wrote 
upon the pancreatic juice, and the parts of generation. 
Could 
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6 Could he lie on both ſides alike with it? 
«© -Was he able to mount a horſe ? 
4% —Was motion bad for it?“ er cetera. 


were ſo tenderly ſpoke to, and ſo directed towards my 
uncle Toby's heart, that every item of them ſunk ten 
times deeper into it than the evils themſelves but 
when Mrs. Wadman went round about by Namur to 
get at my uncle Toby's groin, and engaged him to 
attack the point of the advanced counterſcarp, and 
ple mele with the Dutch to take the counterguard 
of St. Roch ſword in hand- and then with tender 
notes playing upon his ear, led him all bleeding by 
the hand out of the trench, wiping her eye, as he 
was carried to his tent Heaven ! Earth ! Sea ! 
all was lifted up—the ſprings of nature roſe above 
their levels—an angel of mercy fat beſides him on 
the ſopha—his heart glow'd with fire—and had he 
been worth a thouſand, he had loſt every heart of 
them to Mrs. Wadman. 


—And whereabouts, dear Sir, quoth Mrs. Wad- 


man, a little categorically, did you receive this fad 
blow ? In aſking this queſtion, Mrs. Wadman 


gave a ſlight glance towards the waiſt-band of my 
uncle Toby's red pluſh breeches, expecting naturally, 


as the ſhorteſt reply to it, that my uncle Toby would 
lay his fore-finger upon the place——It fell out o- 
the rwiſe — for my uncle Toby having got his 
wound before the gate of St. Nicolas, in one- of the 
' traverſes of the trench, oppoſite to the ſalient angle 

of the demi-baſtion of St. Roch ; he could at any 
time ſtick a pin upon the identical ſpot of ground 
where he was ſtanding when the ſtone ſtruck him: 
this ſtruck inſtantly upon my uncle Toby's ſenſo- 
rum and with it, ſtruck his large map of the 


town and citadel of Namur and its environs, which 


he had purchaſed and paſted down upon a board by 
the Corporal's aid, during his long illneſs it had 
lain with other military lumber in the garret 1 

ce, 
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fince, and een Corporal was detached in- 
to the garret to fetch it. | 


My uncle Toby meaſured off thirty toiſes, with Mrs. 
Wadman's ſciſſars, from the returning angle before 
the gate of St. Nicolas; and with ſuch a virgin mo- 
deſty laid her finger upon the place, that the goddeſs 
of Decency. if then in being—if not, twas her ſhade 
— ſhook her head, and with a finger wavering acroſs 
her eyes—forbid her to explain the-miſtake. 


Unhappy Mrs. Wadman !—— 


For nothing can, make this chapter go off with 
ſpirit but an apoltrophe to thee but my heart tells 
me, that in ſuch a criſis an apoſtrophe is but an inſult 
in diſguiſe, and ere I would offer one to a woman in 
diſtreſs—let the chapter go to the devil; provided 


any damn'd critic in keeping will be but at the trouble 
to take it with him, 


CHAP, XXVII. 


Y uncle Toby's Map is carried down into the 
kitchen, 


M 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


ND here is the Maes and this is the Sambre, 
| ſaid the Corporal, pointing with his right 
hand extended a little towards the map, and his left 
upon Mrs, Bridget's ſhoulder but not the ſhoul- 
der next him—and this, ſaid he, is the town of Na- 
mur—and this the citadel—and there lay the French 
Sand here lay his honour and myſelf and in 
this curſed trench, Mrs. Bridget, quoth the Corporal, 
taking her by the hand, did he receive the wound 
which cruſh'd him fo miſerably here In pronoun» 
cing 
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cing which he flightly preſs'd the back of her hand 
towards the part he felt for ——and let it fall, 


We thought, Mr. Trim, it had been more in the 
middle——ſaid Mrs. Bridget 


That would have undone us for ever—ſaid the 
Corporal. 


And left my poor miſtreſs undone too—ſaid 
Bridget. 


The Corporal made no reply to the repartee, but 
by giving Mrs Bridget a kiſs. 


Come—come—ſaid Bridget holding the palm of 
her left-hand parallel to the plane of the horizon, and 
fliding the fingers of the other over it, in a way 
which could not have been done, had there been the 
leaſt wart or protuberance Tis every ſyllable 
of it falſe, cried the Corporal, before ſhe had halt 
finiſhed the ſentence- 


I know it to be fact, ſaid Bridget, from credible 


witnelles, 


—— Upon my honour, ſaid the Corporal, laying 
his hand upon his heart, and bluſhing as he ſpoke 
with honeſt reſentment—'tis a ſtory, Mrs. Bridget, as 
falſe as hell Not, ſaid Bridget, interrupting him, 
that either I or my miſtreſs care a halfpenny about 
it. whether 'tis ſo or no—— only that when one is 
married, one would chuſe to have ſuch a thing by 
one at leaſt 


It was ſomewhat unſortunate for Mrs. Bridget 
that ſhe had begun the attack with her manual exer- 


eile; for the corporal inſtamtly * * * #* #* 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


FE was like the momentary conteſt in the moift eye- 


lids of an April morning, Whether Bridget 
{bould laugh or cry.“ 


She ſnatch'd up a rolling-pin 
ſhe had lanugh'd—— 


'twas ten to one, 


She laid it down ſhe cried ; and had one ſingle 
tear of em but taſted of bitterneſs, full ſorrowful 
would the Corporal's heart have been that he had 
uſed the argument; but the Corporal underſtood the 
ſex, a quart major to a terce at leaſt, better than my 
uncle Toby; and accordingly he aſſailed Mrs. Brid- 
get after this manner. 


I know, Mrs. Bridget, ſaid the Corporal, giving 
her a moſt reſpe&ful kiſs, that thou art good and mo- 
deſt by nature, and art withal ſo generovs a girl in 
thyſelf, that if I know thee rightly, thou wouldſt not 
wound an inſect, much leſs the honour of ſo gallant 
and worthy a ſoul as my maſter, waſt thou ſure to 
be made a counteſs of but thou haſt been ſet on, 
and deluded, dear Bridget, as 1s often a woman's 
caſe, “ to pleaſe others more than themſelves——- ” 


Bridget's eyes poured down at the ſenſations the 
Corporal excited, a 


— Tell me tell me then, my dear Bridget, 
continued the Corporal, taking hold of her hand, 
which hung down dead by her ſide,-——and giving 
a ſecond kils—— whoſe ſuſpicion has miſled thee ? 


Bridget ſobb'd a ſob or or two——then open'd her 
eyes — the Corporal wiped 'em with the _— of 
er 
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ber aprot——ſhe then open'd her heart, and told him 
all, e : 


C HAP. XXX. 


Y uncle Toby and the Corporal had gone on 

ſeparately with rheir operations the greateſt 

part of the campaign, and as effectually cut off from 

all communication of what either the one or the other 

had been. doing, as if they had been ſeparated from 
each other by the Maes or the Sambre. 


My uncle Toby, on his fide, had preſented himſelf 
every afternoon in his red and ſilver, and blue and 
gold, alternately, and ſuſtained an infinity of attacks 
in them, without knowing them to be attacks —and 
ſo had nothing to communicate 


The Corporal, on his ſide, in taking Bridget, by 
it had gain'd conſiderable advantages — and conſe- 
quently had much to communicate but what 
were the advantages ——as well, as what was the 
manner by which he had ſeiz'd them, required ſo nice 
an hiſtorian, that the Corporal durit not venture upon 
it; and as ſenſible as he was-of glory, would rather 
have been contented to have gone barehead and with- 
out laurels for ever, than torture his maſter's mo- 


deſty for a ſingle moment 


—— Beſt of honeſt and gallant ſervants !-——But I. 
have apoſtrophiz'd thee, Trim! once before——aad 
could I apotheoſize thee alſo (that is to ſay) with 
good company — I would do it without ceremony in 
the very next page, 


CHAP: IKIXRL- 


'T OW my uncle Toby had one evening laid down J 
his pipe upon the table, and was counting o- ö 
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ver to himſelf upon his finger-ends, (beginning at 
his thumb) all Mrs. Wadman's perfections one by 
one ; and happening two or three times together, ei- 
ther by omitting ſome, or counting others twice over, 
to puzzle himſelf ſadly before he could get beyond his 


middle finger Prithee, Trim! ſaid he, taking up 
his pipe again, bring me a pen and ink? Trim 
brought paper alſo. 


Take a full ſheet Trim! {aid my uncle Toby, 
making a ſign with his pipe at the ſame time to take 
a chair and fit down cloſe by him at the table. The 
Corporal obeyed placed the paper directly before 
him — took a pen and dip'd it in the ink. 


—She has a thouſand virtues, Trim! ſaid my un- 
cle Toby 


Am I to ſet them down, an' pleaſe your honour ? 
quoth the Corporal. 


But they muſt be taken in their ranks, replied 
my uncle Toby ; for of them all, Trim, that which 
wins me moſt, and which is a ſecurity for all the reſt, 
is the compaſſionate turn and ſingular humanity of 
her character—l proteſt, added my uncle Toby, 
looking up, as he proteſted it, towards the top of the 
ceilin That was I her brother, Trim, a thouſand 


fold, the could not make more conſtant or more tender ' 


inquiries after my ſufferings——though now no 
more. 


The Corporal made no reply to my uncle Toby's 
proteſtation, but by a ſhort cough —he dip'd the pen 
a ſecond time into the inkhorn ; and my uncle Toby, 
pointing with the end of his pipe as cloſe to the 
top of the ſheet at the left. hand corner of it, as 
be could get it the Corporal wrote down the 
word HUMANITY - - - - thus, 


Prithee, 
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Prithee, Corporal, ſaid my uncle Toby, as ſoon as 
Trim had done ĩt how often does Mrs. Bridget 
inquire after the wound on the cap of thy knee, which 
thou received' at the battle of Landen? 


She never, an' pleaſe your honour, inquires after 
it at all. 


That, Corporal, ſaid my uncle Toby, with all the 
triumph the goodneſs of his nature would permit 
that ſhews the difference in the character of the mi- 
ſtreſs and maid Had the fortune of war alloted the 
ſame miſchance to me, Mrs, Wadman would have 
inquired into every circumſtance relating to it a hun- 
dred times She would have inquired, an' pleaſe 
your honour, ten times as often about, your honour's 
groin The pain, Trim, is equally excruciating, 
| and Compaſſion has as much to do with the one 
as the other 


—— God bleſs your honour ! cried the Corporal 
—— What has a woman's compaſſion to do with a 
wound upon che cap of a man's knee? had your honour's 
been ſhot into ten thouſand ſplinters at the affair of 
Landen, Mrs. Wadman would have troubled her 
head as little about it as Bridget ; becauſe, added 
the Corporal, lowering his voice, and ſpeaking very 
diſtinctly, as be aſſigned his reaſon — 


% The knee is ſuch a diſtance from the main body 
« —whereas the groin, your honour knows, is upon 
e the very curtin of the place.” 


My uncle Toby gave a long whiſtle——but in a 
note which could ſcarce be heard acroſs the table. 


The Corporal had advanced too far to retire—— 
in three words he told the reſt- | 


My uncle Toby laid down his pipe as gently * 
e 
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the fender, as if it had been ſpun from the unravel- 
lings of a ſpider's web 


Let us go to my brother Shandy's, ſaid he. 


0 HAP. XXXII. 


N will be juſt time, whilſt my uncle Toby 
and Trim are walking to my father's, to inform 
you, that Mrs. Wadman had, ſome moons before this, 
made a confident of my mother ; and that Mrs. Brid- 
get, who had the burden of her own, as well as her 
miſtreſs's ſecret to carry, had got happily delivered of 
both to Suſannah behind the garden-wall. 


* As for my mother, ſhe ſaw nothing at all in it 
to make the leaſt buſtle about——but Suſannah was 
ſufficient by herſelf for all the ends and purpoſes you 
could poſſibly have, in exporting a family-ſecret ; for 
ſhe inſtantly imparted it by ſigns to Jonathan 
and Jonathan by tokens to the cook, as ſhe was ba- 
ſting a loin of mutton ; the cook ſold it with ſome 
kitchen-fat to the poſtilion for a groat, who truck'd 
it with the dairy-maid for ſomething about the ſame 
value and though whiſper'd- in the hay-loft, 
Fame caught the notes with her brazen trumpet, and 
ſounded them upon the houſe-top—In a word, not an 
old woman in the village or five miles round, who 
did not underſtand. the difficulties of my uncle To- 
by's ſiege, and what were the ſecret articles which 
had delay'd the ſurrender. —- 


— 


My father, whoſe way was to force every event in 
nature into an hypotheſis, by which means never man 
crucified TRUTH at the rate he did——had but juſt 
heard of the report as my uncle Toby ſet out; and 
catching fire ſuddenly at the treſpaſs done his brother 
by it, was demonſtrating to Yorick, notwithſtanding. 
my mother was fitting by not only. That the 
& devil was in women, and that the whole of * 

« fair 
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« fair was luſt ;” but that every evil and diſorder in 
the world, of what kind or nature ſoever, from the firſt 
fall of Adam, down to my uncle Toby's (incluſive) 
was owing one way or other to the ſame unruly appe- 
tite, 


Yorick was juſt bringing my father's hypotheſis to 
ſome temper, when my uncle Toby entering the room 
with marks of infinite benevolence and forgiveneſs in 
his looks, my father's eloquence rekindled againſt the 
paſſion and as he was not very nice in the choice 
of his words when he was wroth as ſoon as my 
uncle Toby was ſeated by the fire, and had filled his 
pipe, my father broke out in this manner. 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


HAT proviſion ſhould be made for conti- 
nuing the race of fo great, ſo exalted and 
godlike a Being as man—l1 am far from denying— 
but philoſophy ſpeaks freely of every thing; and 
therefore I ſtill think and do maintain it to be a pity, 
that it ſhould be done by means of a paſſion which 
bends down the faculties, and turns all the wiſdom, 
contemplations, and operations of the ſoul backwards 
a paſhon, my dear, continued my father, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to my mother, which couples and e- 
quals wife men with fools, and makes us come out of 
our caverns and hiding-places more like ſatyrs and 
four-footed beaſts than men. 


I know it will be ſaid, continued my father (avail- 
ing himſelf of the Prolepfit) that in itſelf, and ſimply 
taken like hunger, or thirſt, or fleep——'tis an 
affair neither good or bad—or ſhameful or otherwiſe. 
Why then did the delicacy of Diagenes and Plato 
ſo recalcitrate againſt it? and wheretore, when we 
got about to * „ and plant a man, do we put out 
che candle? and for what reaſon is it, that all the 
Parts thereof the congredients— the — 
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the inſtruments, and whatever ſerves thereto, are fo 
held as to be conveyed to a cleanly mind by no lan- 
guage, tranſlation, or periphraſis whatever ? 


-——The a& of killing and deſtroying a man, con- 
tinued my father, raiſing his voice—and turning to 
my uncle Toby—you ſee, is glorious—and the wea- 
pons by which we do it are honourable=—— We march 
with them upon our ſhoulders-—— We ſtrut with 
them by our fides——— We gild them We. carve 
them We in-lay them We inrich them 
Nay, if it be but a /coundre/ cannon, we caſt an or- 
nament upon the breech of it. — 


My uncle Toby laid down his pipe to intercede 
for a better epithet——and Yorick was riſing vp to 
batter the whole hypotheſis to pieces—— 


When Obadiah broke into the middle of the 
room with a complaint, which cried out for an im- 
mediate hearing. 


The caſe was this: 


My father, whether by ancient cuſtom of the ma. 
nor, or as improprietor of the great. tithes, was 0- 
bliged to keep a Bull ſor the ſervice of the Pariſh, ' 
and Obzdiah had led his cow upon a pop-vift to him 
one day or other the preceding ſummer—— 1 ſay, 
one day or other—becauſe, as chance would have. it, 
it was the day on which he was married to my father's 
houſe-maid ſo one was a reckoning”to the other, 
Therefore when Obadiah's wife was brought to-bed — 
Obadiah thanked God— 


—— Now, ſaid Obadiah, I ſhall have a calf: fo 
Obadiah went daily to viſit his cow, 


She'll calve on Monday—on Tueſday—or Wed- 
neſday at the fartheſt 


The 
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The cow did not calve no—ſhe'll not calve till 
next week the cow put it off terribly till at 
the end of the ſixth week Obadiah's ſuſpicions (like a 
good man's) fell upon the Bull.. 


Now the pariſh being very large, my father's Bull, 
to ſpeak the truth of him, was no way equal to the- 
department; he had, however, got himſelf, ſome- 
how or other, thruſt into employment—and as he- 
went through the buſineſs with a grave face, my fa- 
ther had a high opinion of him. 


Moſt of the townſmen, an' pleaſe your wor- 
ſhip, quoth Obadiah, believe that tis all the Bull's. 
fault 


But may not a cow be barren? replied my fa- 
ther, turning to Doctor Slop. 


It never happens, ſaid Dr. Slop ; but the man's 
wife may have come before her time naturally enough 
——Prithee has the child hair upon his head ?—ad-- 
ded Dr, Slop 


It is as hairy as I am, ſaid Obadiah.— —Oba-- 
diah had not been ſhaved for three weeks —— W hen 
--U----Uu---=----- cried my father; beginning 
the ſentence with an exclamatory whiftle——-and ſo, 
brother Toby, this poor Bull of mine, who is as good 
a Bull as ever p- ſs'd, and might have done for Eu- 
ropa herſelf in purer times had he but two legs 
leſs, might have been driven into Doctors Commons 
and loſt his character which to a Town Bull, 
brother Toby, is the very ſame thing as his life — 


L- d! ſaid my mother, what is all this ſtory a- 
bout ?—— 


ACOCKanda BULL, faid voricx And 
one of the beſt of its kind I ever heard, 
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